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What We Ought to Gain 
from the Great War 


THE BENEFITS, MORAL AND MATERIAL, THAT THE CONFLICT SHOULD BRING TO 
AMERICA AND TO THE WORLD 


By Frederick M. Davenport 


Professor of Law and Politics in Hamilton College 


T depends a great deal upon whether we 
win the war, whether the world at large 
and the United States in particular get 

anything out of it that is worth while. A 
world dominated by the overweening arro- 
gance of Hohenzollerns would have little of 
inspiration or practical progress in it for a 
country like the United States or France 
or England or Russia. A world shadowed 
by a political pall of the magnitude ef that 
which would be cast by a victorious Ger- 
many; a world in which the ancient tradi- 
tions of human freedom are vastly weak- 
ened; a world in which aggressive state 
policies are employed to improve human 
life materially, but at the same time to co- 
erce it and impress its intellect, its will, its 
conscience into the service of world arro- 
gance and brute force—such a prospect has 
nothing in it that is worth while for a coun- 
try like the United States. 

We have been too prosperous and 
thoughtless and care-free in the last forty 
years to bring out the best that is in us. We 
ail know that. But there are some natural 
tendencies in the people of the United 
States that are of great value to ourselves 
and to the world. 

Every important war that we have ever 
had a part in has been directly in the inter- 
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est of human freedom. We have always in- 
stinctively resented injustice, particularly 
to the innocent and helpless, whether inside 
our country or outside. For the last twenty 
years we have been in the midst of a great 
political struggle for internal democracy, 
and we had not much more than got started 
when the outbreak of the war temporarily 
interrupted our program. 


WE ARE NOT LAND-HUNGRY 


As to foreign affairs, there is scarcely a 
tinge of what is known as imperialism in the 
American character. We do not have to be 
land-hungry. The spirit of our dealings 
with the Philippines and with Cuba is a 
model to the great governments of the 
world. There is not a desire as big as a ten- 
cent piece on the part of America to hold 
dominance over her alien peoples for one 
moment after they have attained, in the 
quickening process of social evolution that 
we are putting them through, a safe meas- 
ure of maturity or self-control. 

When it comes to democratic inter- 
nationalism, we are the original people. In 
regard to this matter the new Russia has 
nothing on us. Only we have thought more 
about it, have had some experience, and 
are more discriminating. 
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The first thing is to win the war. And if 
we win it, the great natural internal forces 
and tendencies of the people of the United 
States, of the Russian people, and, with 
somewhat more difficulty, the French and 
English people also, will point the way for 
permanent gains for democracy at home 
and democracy abroad. Already there 
clearly appear some of the channels which 
these gains will follow. 


PERSONAL ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


© The war is enforcing, at the point of the 
bayonet of necessity, the practise of person- 
al thrift, personal economy, personal ef- 
ficiency, upon the democracies of the world. 
We are getting our touch of it already in the 
United States, and there is more to follow. 
We need the lesson more than any other 
nation. Waste, extravagance, lack of eco- 
nomic and social foresight, have taken vast 
toll of the unusual abundance and security 
of the American democracy. 

With all its virtues, democracy is a men- 
ace to the world until it learns to be thrifty, 
expert, and saving. 

The thrift of France is as admirable as 
the character and spirit of France. The 
French people know how to save. They 
absorb their own bond-issues as easily as a 
healthy man assimiliates food. Americans, 
on the other hand, have never learned to 
save or to buy bonds. They have let the 
big bankers attend to that. The Liberty 
Loan had to be explained to economic 
children. Large numbers of them thought 
it was a gift to the government; that they 
would never get their money back, and had 
no appreciation at all of the meaning of 
interest at three and a half per cent. 

As the war proceeds, and the expendi- 
tures become more and more enormous, 
and the need of saving-sacrifice of food 
and wealth for the sake of the men at the 
front increases by leaps and bounds, econ- 
omy thrift will come to have a new mean- 
ing for America. 

Economy, beauty, and character normal- 
ly go together. They do in France. We 


need never look for genuine beauty and 
art in a crass and wasteful country; and 
America is greatly in need of beauty and 
It is pseudo-art which is extravagant 


art. 
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and lavish. Real art is grounded in the 
economy of a line, in the economy of effort. 
Simplicity and economy are the handmaids 
of beauty. 


LEARNING TO VALUE THE EXPERT 


One of the gains of the war is the in- 
creased value set upon expertness by the 
United States and by all democracies. Ger- 
many is now the home of the expert. 

When the war is over, and perhaps even 
before it is over, there will be immense 
changes in the educational system of the 
free democracies. Here in America we have 
been turning two-thirds of our boys and 
girls out into the workaday world at the 
age of fourteen, in a worse than half-trained 
condition either for livelihood or citizen- 
ship. England has been doing the same 
thing. But now we are going to get more 
democratic efficiency out of our school sys- 
tem, or know the reason why. Just under- 
neath the surface, the whole country of the 
United States is seething with proposals for 
educational change, and all in the direction 
of getting the sort of culture and training 
developed in a boy or girl that is really 
worth something to democracy and to the 
world. 

We ought to have a far more effective 
government after the war. Government in 
the United States has been nothing to brag 
of for a long time. It has been a thing of 
distributed functions, and has had neither 
effective unity nor real strength. And, 
worst of all, it has lacked capacity. It 
didn’t know how. 

For a long time we, the people, have 
shown little discrimination about the selec- 
tion of our leaders, except for the Presi- 
dency. Politically we have acted as if we 
were living in a great apartment-house, 
and we let the janitor attend to all irksome 
and practical duties. And we have been 
up against tremendous private ability, often 
unscrupulous, which has steered govern- 
ment to suit its own purposes. 

The war is already making great changes 
here. In the first place, the government 
is securing readily in time of crisis the 
benefit of the finest brains in the whole 
country. Washington is full of real busi- 
ness and industrial and technical experts 











for the first time in her history. Their 
hardest job is to get results past a very con- 
siderable number of comparatively little 
fellows, who hold the key positions of 
power. But the big fellows are there. And 
they are getting a taste of the happiness 
and opportunity of service which go with 
helping out your country and the world in 
time of peril. There will be a lot of them 
who will never see so much in mere money- 
making again. And their permanent in- 
fluence upon the leadership of government 
ought to make the country an everlasting 
gainer, 


FOOD-CONTROL AND PRICE-CONTROL 


And the government at Washington it- 
seli—any government we set up there—will 
know more and be more competent after 
the war. Hoover is teaching the govern- 
ment and the country how tyrannical and 
greedy speculative profiteering is, or may 
be in a pinch, in time of either peace or 
war. 

Flour at fourteen dollars a barrel that 
should not cost above nine dollars! Wheat 
at a dollar and fifty-one cents to the pro- 
ducer, raised to three dollars and a quarter 
in the wheat-pit, and the price of flour 
based upon this speculative price in the 
wheat-pit! And the President discloses, 
from the investigations of his patriotic 
transportation experts, how the ocean- 
freight bandits are serving the enemy by 
exorbitant rates. Speculative experts them- 
selves, in the glow of patriotic fervor, stand 
ready to open the book of information and 
show the government how to control the 
evils of their trade. 

The government of the United States is 
being profoundly educated by the war. 
And it will all count in time of peace. 

Most of the great economists used to tell 
us that no government, least of all the 
government of the United States, could fix 
prices, or even measurably control them, 
outside perhaps certain designated and well- 
understood public utilities. It would re- 
quire, so they told us, an expert office force 
in Washington as large as the combined 
office forces of the great corporations which 
produce and distribute the most important 
commodities to the people. And all at once 
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the war discloses the fact that the govern- 
ment at Washington, in time of critical 
supply and relentless demand, must fix a 
just price for its own purchases, and can- 
not leave the helpless consuming public to 
the doubtful mercies of the ordinary con- 
science of trade. 


WHAT RUINED THE ROMANOFFS 


Food-control and price-control are the 
most vital matters that the government has 
to watch during the war. At this point lies 
the difference between success and failure, 
between public depression and disorder 
and a deliberate campaign of victory. It 
was the inability of the Romanoff govern- 
ment to control prices and the food supply 
which suddenly precipitated the Russian 
revolution. Said the massed women of the 
working class to the Cossacks who crowded 
them back to the curb on the Nevski 
Prospekt: 

“You would not really kill us, would 
you? You know all we want is food. 
Brothers, will you obey those who leave us 
to starve?” 

And the Cossacks chose the side of free- 
dom and mercy. Neither the working class 
nor the fighting class will long support 
rulers who fail at the food and price crisis. 

And so the war is sure to sharpen the 
wits of government in price-fixing and 
price-control. When peace comes, it may 
be expected that business and commerce 
will once again come more freely under the 
sway of usual economic law, but things 
will never be the same. Government will 
be more keen and vigilant and informed, 
and a great number of business experts 
themselves will be permanently moved by 
the new patriotic impulse. These two in- 
fluences together ought materially to 
change the country’s economic face, which 
has long had a rather greedy look in it to 
the civilized world. 

Some war statutes will be repealed in 
peace, or greatly modified. But the sub- 
stance of our war experience will not be 
forgotten. The government should learn 
far better how to use the taxing power; 
kow not to destroy the incentive of in- 
ventive and active producers, and at the 
same time how to penalize luxuries and 
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unearned increments, and to apply justly 
the principle of the equality of sacrifice. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND LABOR 


The government of the United States 
ought to learn during the war how to deal 
with labor in a firm, wise, human fashion. 
This is one of the great lessons of the war 
in every belligerent country. Germany 
here outdistanced her democratic competi- 
tors before the strife began. In Germany 
labor has long been esteemed a great 
national asset. In England and the United 
States it was too long reckoned rather a 
resource or a commodity to exploit, like 
timber or iron ore. 

The war is witnessing a tremendous 
burst of industrial democracy, notably in 
Russia and in England. And the tide will 
not recede when peace comes. Lloyd 
George is getting England ready during the 
war for the great changes in the attitude 
of government toward labor which he sees 
coming after the war. By investigating 
and removing any injustices that labor suf- 
fers he is preparing the way for a closer 
sympathy of labor with government, and 
the just dominance of labor by government 
when the war is done. Only one sovereign, 
a just nation—capital and labor alike 
subject to a strong and wise government. 

Since the circumstances surrounding the 
passage of the. Adamson Bill in Washing- 
ton, the possible weakness of the American 
government in dealing with the advancing 
claims of labor has been to many minds 
disquieting. It is not labor which has 
caused the disquiet. It is government. 
American labor shows the finest spirit of 
loyalty in the war. While there is no 
promise of complete immunity from the 
weapon of the strike, the spirit of labor is 
clearly against it for the period of the 
war. 

But if there is to be no strike, govern- 
ment will be called upon again and again 
to intervene wisely and firmly to prevent 
injustice between the capitalist and the 
working class. And the government at 
Washington ought to learn from the expe- 
rience of the war how to be sovereign over 
both capital and labor, and how to be 
human and just to both. A government 
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which is not strong enough for that in the 
next generation will not be strong enough 
to survive. 


DEEPENING THE NATION’S SOUL 


And war, to be worth while, ought to 
bring a deepening of the soul of the Ameri- 
can nation. Of course, that is what it has 
brought in Russia. And how wonderfully 
this appears in France! When Sarah 
Bernhardt came to this country from the 
great audiences of French soldiers whom 
she had been entertaining near the 
trenches, she said that there were three 
marked qualities developing in the French 
army—gentleness, a sense of comradeship, 
and the loss of the fear of death. And the 
amazing record of the spiritual deepening 
of the young soldier leaders of France, as 
disclosed in the field diaries, has already 
become the heritage of the race. 


For our sisters, the women of France! 

For France and our mothers! 

I believe in God, in France, in victory. I be- 
lieve in beauty, youth, and life. God guard me 
to the very end; but if my blood is needed for 
our triumph, Thy will be done, O Lord! 


And this, from the thirteenth child of 
the glazier, Claudius Lavergne, in a letter 
to his family: 


To-night we leave for the trenches. To-night I 
shall be watching over you, rifle in hand. You 
know Who is watching over me. 


When the democratic millions of Russia 
and France and England and America 
come marching home, millions of every 
stratum of society, who have slept together 
on damp straw in trenches and dugouts 
with floors of mud and water, who together 
have suffered wounds and agony and the 
last great tortures of sacrifice for freedom 
and the right, we need have little doubt 
about what kind of a human and demo- 
cratic country they will insist upon for their 
children and their children’s children. 

It is for those who must perforce re- 
main upon this side of the sea to prepare 
the nation politically, industrially, and 
spiritually for the glad home-coming of our 
millions, that we may not stand abashed 
in their presence on that glad day. 
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The War Partnership of 


and Business 


THE BIG MEN OF THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE ENORMOUS TASK 
THEY HAVE TAKEN IN HAND 


By Robert Forrest Wilson 


not fully realize what the Council of 

National Defense is and does. Most 
people have regarded it as an official pur- 
chasing board, empowered to regulate the 
relations between the government, on the 
one hand, and the producers of war supplies 
on the other hand. As a matter of fact, it is 
much more than that, and embodies a far 
more vital principle in the conduct of the 
mighty struggle into which we have entered. 

Instead of being merely a third party in 
the war transactions between government 
and business, the council is business itself 
and government itself. It represents the 
great cooperative effort of the nation unit- 
ing all its powers to secure victory in the 
present struggle. It is as if the business 
men of the United States had said to one 
another, in every-day parlance: 

“ Now come on, boys; let’s see this thing 
through! This is the biggest job we as a 
people have ever tackled. In the past it has 
been all right to let the government fight 
our wars, while we stood off and criticised 
or applauded, and sold the supplies; but 
this is different. This is life or death for 
every one of us. We cannot think of profits 
or convenience or any other selfish advan- 


I’ is probable that the general public does 


tage now, because if we lose it is universal - 


disaster. The cheapest insurance for us is 


to organize for this manufacturing duel that 
we call modern warfare, go down to Wash- 
ington, present ourselves to the government, 
and say: ‘ Here we are; command us!’ ” 
That, essentially, is what the Council of 
National Defense is. It is business militant, 
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in the posture of war, and it is government, 
too, represented by the six Cabinet members 
who sit at its table. Its title is deceptive, 
for the organization does not give counsel; 
it takes counsel with itself. The Advisory 
Commission does not give advice; it sub- 
mits propositions and plans. 

Hence the criticism that has arisen in 
some quarters that in fixing prices and ar- 
ranging for the delivery of supplies the coun- 
cil has been getting business for its own 
members—an act abhorrent on the part of 
a government official. 

Of course, the charge is true—although, 
whenever possible, the men who actually 
conduct the negotiations are careful not to 
place business with their own companies. 
Indeed, it could not be otherwise. The sev- 
eral hundred members of the council’s com- 
mittees are not merely several hundred lead- 
ing business men. They are the several 
hundred leading business men of the United 
States—the chief executives of the several 
hundred biggest manufacturing, mining, 
lumbering, smelting, and transportation con- 
cerns of the nation. If they did not under- 
take the government’s business themselves, 
they would have to go out of the country to 
find the necessary supplies. 

The critics of the council in this respect 
have missed the point. These committees 
are not placing orders; they are taking 
them. 


VOLUNTEERS WHO NEED NO SALARY 


Hence, too, a misconception with regard 
to the voluntary character of the work being 
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done by the Council of National Defense. 
There has been some fine speculation as to 
the amount of the salaries the government 
would have to pay had it attempted to build 
up this same personnel within the official 
service. As a matter of fact, the government 
would no more be warranted in paying sal- 
aries for this work than it would be in pay- 
ing the expenses of the Washington agency 
of the United States Steel Corporation in 
normal times. 

Of course, the salary-roll would be im- 
posing. It would far outbalance the salaried 
income of all other government executives 
put together. Ten thousand dollars a day 
would not be too much for the services of 
such a man as Julius Rosenwald, a member 
of the Advisory Commission, who gives 
away a million dollars to charity at a clip. 
What salary would Daniel Willard demand 
to leave the presidency of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad for the government service? 
Howard E. Coffin, the pioneer of our indus- 
trial preparedness, is vice-president of a 
great motor-car corporation and a million- 
aire in his own right. Bernard M. Baruch is 
also worth his millions. 

In fact, the only members of the Advisory 
Commission who do not have very large 
private incomes are Dr. Hollis Godfrey, 
president of Drexel Institute; Samuel Gom- 
pers, head of the American Federation of 
Labor; and Dr. Franklin Martin, secretary 
. of the General American College of Sur- 
geons, of Chicago; and it is doubtful 
whether any of these three men would be 
willing to enter the government service for 
money considerations. 


A TYPICAL SUBCOMMITTEE 


These are the heads of the work; but go 
down to the most obscure subcommittees 
and you find men of the same caliber. Stick 
a pin anywhere in the thirty-page directory 
of the council and read the names. The 
writer’s pin happens to be indicating the 
subcommittee on railroad transportation in 
the Northeastern Department, and these 


names appear: 
J. H. Hustis, receiver of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, chairman. 
H. M. Biscoe, vice-president of the Bos- 
ton and Albany. 
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Howard Elliott, chairman of the New 
Haven. 

Morris McDonald, president of the Maine 
Central. 

E. J. Pearson, president of the New 
Haven. 

In short, this subcommittee consists of 
the masters of steam. transportation in New 
England. Of course, all the hundreds of 
committee members are not giving their 
whole time to the work of the council; but 
they hold themselves ready to go to Wash- 
ington on call, to act on measures which 
come within their individual specialties. 


WE ARE ALL IN THE SAME BOAT 


The public as a mass can approve of this 
volunteer effort, but it need not hold up 
these wealthy volunteers for worship, or 
even feel extraordinary gratitude for their 
unpaid efforts. If you sat in a leaking life- 
boat with a bailing-dipper, you would not 
fall on the neck of your neighbor because 
he, too, was bailing for dear life. On the 
other hand, if he refused to bail, you might 
throw him out of the boat to lighten the 
dead weight. 

The big industrial concerns of the United 
Siates are in the same war-boat with all of 
us; only they stand to lose more in a mate- 
rial way than the common man in case of 
disaster. And modern war has put a greater 
burden on the manufacturer than ever be- 
fore. If American business had not given 
its foremost executives to the Council of 
National Defense and the Advisory Com- 
mission, so much the worse for business and 
for the rest of us, too. The praise and grati- 
tude of the nation should be reserved for 
those who conceived the idea of the project, 
who carried the crganization through, and 
who gave it the executive direction that has 
brought the results already attained. 

At first, to the outsider, the busy, spread- 
ing offices of the council are a bewildering 
maze of committee headquarters, and the 
wonder seems to be that progress can be 
made at all in such confusion. There are 
nearly two hundred separate boards, sec- 
tions, committees, and subcommittees, out- 
side of the administrative organization; but 
upon closer examination these bodies are 
seen to form two general groups. 

















At the top of one group stands the Coun- 
cil of National Defense itself, headed by the 
Secretary of War as chairman, and includ- 
ing five other members of the Wilson 
Cabinet, the Secretaries of the Navy, the 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor 
—all of them with authority to act for the 
government in important matters. Under 
these officials are a baker’s dozen of boards 
and sections representing in general the 
government’s desires and needs for cooper- 
ation along various lines. 

On the other side is the Advisory Com- 
mission of the council—Mr. Willard, Mr. 
Coffin, and five others. Under this com- 
mission are scores of committees, one for 
each essential industry—American business 
mobilized and organized for the first time in 
history. 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE COUNCIL 


Leading out from these bodies—from the 
government boards, on the one hand, and 
from the business committees on the other— 
are lines which run into the office of the 
man who, more than any other, represents 
and embodies in himself the get-together 
spirit which will win this war for democ- 
racy, if anything can. Not the least re- 
markable point about this man is the fact 
that he is only thirty-two years of age. 

Yet Walter S. Gifford is in no sense a 
“ boy wonder.” At first glimpse the visitor 
in his office would guess him to be about 
forty, but after hearing Gifford speak he 
would probably revise his first estimate and 
make the director of the council and its com- 
mission an unusually young appearing man 
of forty-five. 

His lack of youthfulness in looks is due 
to a combination of circumstances—a judi- 
cial and slightly phlegmatic temperament 
housed within a physical beefiness—a well- 
conditioned and well-distributed beefiness, 
but a thickening of frame such as is usually 
associated with advancing years. The illu- 
sion of middle life is sustained by a stubby, 
cropped mustache of light hue and thin, 
blond hair retreating above his temples be- 
fore advancing baldness, which has already 
carried his forehead far past the former hair- 
line. His gray eyes fix on an object with 
the piercing, absorbed attention of a man at 
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the height of his physical and mental 
powers. He is entirely without mannerisms, 
such as youthiul successes sometimes affect 
in the belief that they must emphasize their 
own importance. 

Gifford is a typical New England product 
—calm, unruffled, self-disciplined, alert, and 
capable. The gray-haired railroad presi- 
dents and the grizzled heads of great in- 
dustries who come daily and hourly to his 
office for consultation probably never think 
of the disparity in years between him and 
themselves; while he, on his part, without 
assumption or presumption, meets them on 
a level plane. 

The same maturity of view-point seems 
to have characterized him since he began 
to impress his personality upon his fellow 
men. It carried him through Harvard bril- 
liantly and with little effort, because he was 
not groping in the dark with his book stud- 
ies, but knew instinctively how an academic 
training fitted into his plan of life. It car- 
ried him swiftly to success after he was 
thrown on his own resources as a graduate 
from the university in 1905, at the age of 
twenty. 


MR. GIFFORD’S BUSINESS CAREER 


Without pull or influence of any sort, the 
best job he could find was a clerkship with 
the Western Electric Company, in Chicago. 
Two years later he was assistant secretary 
and treasurer of that corporation, stationed 
in New York, and in charge of his com- 
pany’s whole accounting system. Another 
year, and he had joined the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company—the Bell 
system—at an increased salary, and was 
starting in to revolutionize its statistical de- 
partment. The third year after that found 
Gifford, at the age of twenty-six, reorganiz- 
ing some large mining and railway proper- 
ties in the West, and drawing a salary of 
fifteen thousand dollars a year. 

He had proved to be a wizard at figures. 
Although in Harvard he made no special 
study of statistics, yet out in the world of 
affairs he soon saw that one of the chief 
needs of big business was the business stat- 
istician. He trained himself in this new 
science, which is not scientific management, 
nor the science of shop-costs, nor yet the 
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science of system in business, but something 
broader than any of these—something on 
which the whole policies and directions of 
great industries are based; and of the few 
representatives of the science he became one 
of the most conspicuous. 

“ Many of the great mistakes in business, 
and in government, too, have resulted from 
judgments formed on insufficient evidence,” 
he said once. ‘“ The old practise was for the 
executives of any large organization to esti- 
mate conditions, or to guess at them, if an 
estimate was impossible, and then frame 
their policies accordingly. As a consequence, 
many a fine plan failed. The modern way 
is to refer the question to the statistical de- 
partment, which proceeds to ascertain the 
exact facts. Having these, the executives 
can scarcely go wrong, and the decision be- 
comes almost automatic. 

“The Council of National Defense is 
cerrying out such a plan with respect to the 
prosecution of the war. It is tabulating the 
government’s needs for munitions and other 
supplies on the one hand, and the resources 
of the nation for supplying those needs on 
the other. Then it has the further task of 
developing the flow of supplies from the re- 
sources as the government’s needs expand.”’ 

To Walter S. Gifford figures are not so 
many sums or quotients or remainders. If 
they were, he would probably still be a 
bookkeeper with the Western Electric Com- 
pany. To him they are living things, human 
averages, expressions of mass psychology. 

Early in his experience with the Bell Tele- 
phone corporation he became interested in 
welfare work among the employees—in the 
pension system, the accident and disability 
benefits, profit-sharing, and the purchase of 
stuck by wage-earners. These activities 
sprang largely out of the company’s busi- 
ness statistical department, which Gifford 
made the most complete in the United 
States. Before he was thirty he had the 
satisfaction of appearing before the stu- 
dents of Harvard as a lecturer on statistics 
as an organic element in modern business. 


MOBILIZING BUSINESS FOR WAR 


When the war-clouds began gathering on 
America’s horizon, Mr. Daniels, Secretary 
of the Navy, organized the Navy Consult- 
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ing Board. One of the members he ap- 
pointed was Howard E. Coffin, a leading 
automobile engineer of Detroit. At first 
only mildly interested, Mr. Coffin soon be- 
came convinced of the necessity of mobiliz- 
ing American industry for war. Finally, 
engrossed with the idea, he abandoned his 
private business in order to carry on the 
work. 

Under his direction was organized the 
Committee on Industrial Preparedness. 
Associated with Mr. Coffin in this body was 
J. J. McCarty, a general officer of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and then president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. He sug- 
gested Gifford as the ideal man to help Mr. 
Coffin with his task. 

The work of the Committee on Industrial 
Preparedness is too well known to need de- 
tailed description here. It involved an in- 
ventory of some thirty thousand American 
factories, to determine their availability for 
war use in case of emergency. Gifford 
was in his element here, for this was a mat- 
ter of big totals and averages. Working 
under Mr. Coffin’s chairmanship, he had 
direction of the thirty thousand industrial 
engineers who volunteered to take the cen- 
sus. This tabulation, covering as it did the 
full industrial strength of the United States, 
laid the groundwork for much of what has 
been done since. 

When Gifford had finished this task, he 
went back to his office in the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; but he had 
impressed his unusual abilities upon those 
high in authority in Washington. Newton 
D Baker, the Secretary of War, was a pro- 
tégé of the late Tom L. Johnson, who had 
a genius for picking men. Baker seems to 
partake of this gift. In August of last year 
Congress authorized the expansion of Cof- 
fin’s pioneer work into a National Defense 
Council of Cabinet officers and an Advisory 
Commission of civilian experts. During the 
winter, when war began to seem inevitable, 
Secretary Baker called on Theodore N. Vail, 
the veteran president of the telephone com- 
pany, to release Gifford for three months, 
so that he might organize the work of the 
council and the commission. 

The call reached young Mr. Gifford when 























he was on his honeymoon. He started at once 
for Washington, and sat down to a job 
he has not yet finished. When war was de- 
clared, his leave of absence was made in- 
definite, and he was elected director of the 
council and of the Advisory Commission. 
As such, he is the executive in charge of 
all activities—looking out both for the rights 
of the government and for the rights of busi- 
ness. He is head of the small group of ad- 
ministrative officers who are attached to 
both the main bodies, and are the executive 
officials of both, although members of 
neither. His days are almost entirely given 
over to conferences with heads of important 
committees and boards, or to general meet- 


ings of the council and the Advisory Com- | 


mission. There are continual sessions of 
minor committees, half a dozen or more of 
them being always under way. Gifford occa- 
sionally drops in on these to make speeches 
to out-of-town business representatives, or 
merely to listen while others talk. 

He attends nearly all the more important 
conferences conducted by the various com- 
mittees. He keeps in touch with the whole 
work of the organization through a series 
of detailed reports submitted to him weekly 
by every main committee and board. Thus 
he is able to prevent duplication of effort. 


WHAT HAS ACTUALLY BEEN ACHIEVED 


The organization of the business of the 
nation—organized in one body for the first 
time in history—-was completed almost as 
soon as war began. Gifford’s task was made 
easy, first, by the preliminary survey which 
he himself had conducted, and, second, by 
the almost unanimous eagerness on the part 
of American business men to cooperate with 
the government in every way. In all of the 
apparent confusion the short cuts are being 
taken, and wonderful progress has already 
been made. In fact, we have gone ahead 
with our preparations for actual fighting 
at a rate surprising even to those most 
optimistic in their predictions of the war 
service that could be rendered by mobilized 
American business. 

They told us that, in spite of our fastest 
and best-coordinated methods, we could 
scarcely hope to place an effective force of 
soldiers in Europe within eighteen months 
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after a declaration of war. It would take 
that long, they argued, to equip factories 
with the necessary dies and gages for the 
manufacture of rifles, of which every soldier 
needs three; and besides rifles there are any 
number of other manufactured supplies 
which an expeditionary army must have. 
But the fact is that we shall send our con- 
scripted army to France as soon as the men 
can be trained, and every soldier will have 
his three rifles, as weil as his uniforms, his 
tents, his aeroplanes, his artillery, his ammu- 
nition, and .everything else needed by a 
fighting force. 

The problem of sending soldiers to the 
firing-line is now only a question of dis- 
ciplining them to endure the trenches. The 
supply system is expanding at a rate equal 
to that of the expansion of the national 
army. 

We had underestimated the capacity of 
our industry in this respect. In the past we 
had seen industrial miracles performed by 
individual concerns; we are now witnessing 
the miracle of cooperative effort. And the 
driving force that sustains and harmonizes 
the effort and makes it run smoothly is this 
old-young man with the mind and poise of 
a judge, with an executive experience such 
as few men attain under the age of fifty, 
and with the spirit and vigor of a typical 
young American. 

The work of the council has developed a 
number of other striking and forceful figures 
of our war. More than one business expert 
has visited Washington, as he supposed, in 
behalf of his private affairs, only to remain 
in a position of importance in the Council 
of National Defense. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE MUNITIONS BOARD 


Frank A. Scott, the chairman of the Gen- 
eral Munitions Board, talked himself into 
his present job. He came to Washington on 
a large contract proposed by the War De- 
partment for his firm—makers of machine 
tools, optical instruments, and other instru- 
ments of precision, located at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Scott at once noticed the lack of co- 
ordination among the various purchasing- 
officers of the government in the early days 
of the war. Bureaus, sometimes within the 
same department, were bidding against one 
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another for the output of a factory, with 
the result that prices were being forced up- 
ward, and presently Uncle Sam would begin 
paying through the nose for lack of organi- 
zation. 

He may have commented on this con- 
fusion in his talk with Secretary Baker, 
whose intimate friend he has been for many 
years. At any rate, shortly after this visit 
the General Munitions Board was created, 
and Scott was placed in charge of it. His 
position is unique, as a civilian reconciling 
the necessarily competing and conflicting 
views of a board principally made up of the 
chief purchasing-agents of the army and 
the navy. 

Scott, who is forty-four years old, is the 
product of his own ability. He was thrown 
upon his own resources at the age of twelve. 
He became a telegraph messenger-boy, drift- 
ed into the railroad business as a clerk, later 
was a freight-solicitor, and after that went 
to work for the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, one of the most active commercial 
bodies in the land. In 1895 he became sec- 
retary of that organization, holding the 
place for ten years, when he resigned to be- 
come treasurer of a large trust company in 
Cleveland. He acted as receiver for the Tom 
Johnson traction lines in Cleveland, and in 
1909 became a general officer of the ma- 
chine-tool concern. 


THE IMPORTANT PROBLEM OF RIFLES 


It happened that Scott’s lifetime hobby 
was the study of military affairs. He read 
every book he could find on the subject, 
until he could describe the maneuvers and 
tactics of the great battles of the world, and 
many of the obscure ones, as accurately as 
a survivor of Gettysburg can tell what went 
on there. Along in 1910 he went to Europe 
as a sort of business diplomat for his firm, 
and there he found leisure to indulge his 
hobby by going over some of Napoleon’s 
routes and visiting some of the modern for- 
tresses which were to figure so conspicuously 
in the early news of the great war. In these 
years, too, he made a remarkable private 
collection of military rifles of all nations and 
dates. 

This chance knowledge has been valuable 
in the past weeks, for the problem of the 
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General Munitions Board was largely one 
of rifles. It takes no fewer than fifteen hun- 
dred machine parts to make a rifle, so that 
to develop the manufacture of our regula- 
tion Springfield weapon would have been 
the task of months of advance preparation; 
but the new munitions factories in the 
United States already possessed a very large 
capacity for manufacturing Enfield rifles for 
the British army. 

Now, Scott knew all about Enfield rifles. 
He knew that as an all-round service weapon 
it does not equal the American Springfield, 
but at the ranges of trench warfare there 
would be little difference in the effectiveness 
of the two guns. 

So, the matter having been decided by 
the board, on which sit the chief officers of 
army and navy, the Enfield rifle, bored to 
fit the regulation American ammunition, was 
adopted for the new army. And Scott found 
ready at hand manufacturing capacity 
enough to supply a million “Sammies” with 
guns at once—and that means three million 
rifles. 

But this was only one of the questions 
before the General Munitions Board, which 
has coordinated all the war purchasing de- 
partments of the government, surveying the 
country’s industrial capacity and allotting 
the orders so that every bit of government 
work is expedited. The board must also ar- 
range contracts for ammunition for small 
arms and artillery, develop facilities for gun 
forgings, and arrange for satisfactory out- 
puts of the following classes of materials 
—gun-carriages, military vehicles, motor- 
transports, ambulances, armored cars, ma- 
chine guns, armor-piercing shells, tentage, 
and medical supplies; besides providing 
for the construction of cantonments at the 
great training-camps. 

This board holds its daily meeting at half- 
past eight in the morning, an hour when the 
government is still in bed. 

Many a man has failed to climb high in 
business because he could not see above de- 
tails. The chairman of the General Muni- 
tions Board has the extraordinary ability 
both to keep in touch with all details, and 
still to, find time for broad executive action; 
but it keeps him working early and late. 
His board has expanded until it now almost 
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equals a great government department in 
importance. 
WEST 


A COAL KING FROM THE 


In many instances the plans of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense are successfully car- 
ried through because in every branch of in- 
dustry the leaders are with the council heart 
and soul. Big rames exert a sort of static 
coercion upon the smaller fry, who of their 
own volition might not be so patriotically 
intent upon the welfare of the government. 
It was thus in the coal case, which aroused 
such controversy. If you were a producer 
of coal in a small way, what could you do 
if you sat in a meeting and heard the chair- 
man state the proposition in such terms as 
these ?>— 

“ Now, gentlemen, I know we can get 
five, seven, or even as high as twelve dollars 
per ton at the mine for coal, but I don’t 
think we ought to get it. I think three dol- 
lars is about right until the Federal Trade 
Commission can determine the price later 
in each district.” 

This, substantially, was the suggestion of 
the chairman of the council’s committee on 
coal-production, Francis Stuyvesant Pea- 
body, of Chicago, whose mining-companies 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming, and Oklahoma produce 
twelve million tons per year, and who is 
probably the largest individual holder of 
coal-lands in the United States. 

There was a murmur of assent from the 
gentlemen of the committee ‘around the 
table—the largest producer in the Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia bituminous dis- 
tricts, the largest producer in Colorado, one 
of the three largest producers in the anthra- 
cite region, and so on. And with the big 
men in agreement, there was nothing for 
the small man to do but fall in with the 
plan. The moral pains and commercial 
penalties of trade unpopularity awaited 
him otherwise. 

Peabody is a Chicagoan, who prides him- 
self on the absolute manner in which he di- 
vorces business and sentiment. His friends 
wink covertly at one another when he prates 
of his pretensicns, for they know of the 
widows kept on the Peabody pay-rolls after 
faithful employees have died, and the thou- 
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sands he has spent trying to put down-and- 


out friends on their feet. He left, his books, 
his paintings, his horses, his favorite golf- 
course, and one of the finest collections of 
Stevenson editions in the country, to sit at 
a desk in Washington and work for cheap 
coal, and at this writing he is making a good 
job of it. 


A STUDENT OF BUSINESS ECONOMY 


Another interesting figure in the organiza- 
tion is A. W. Shaw, who, as head of the 
Commercial Economy Board, is discovering 
that it costs a dry-goods store anywhere 
from eight to twenty-five cents to deliver 
the parcel that milady will not carry home; 
that three cenis out of every dollar in the 
grocer’s bill represents delivery cost; that 
half of the sales in department-stores could 
be conveniently carried by the purchasers; 
that returned goods cost merchants heavily 
in delivery charges and excess sales forces; 
that by reducing the number of different 
styles in foot-gear and clothing we might 
effect a large national economy, and other 
interesting facts. As a result of these in- 
vestigations we shall probably be in for 
some reforms. 

Shaw started his business career as a man- 
ufacturer of office equipment. His house 
organ became so popular that this business 
man went to Harvard for a year’s study of 
economics, after which he turned his house 
organ into a popular business magazine. He 
has since lectured at Harvard on the science 
of business. 

And so one might go on through volumes 
of material describing the people of this co- 
operative effort and the work they are doing. 
They are big men doing big things in a big 
way. 

The Council of National Defense is neither 
a device of government to bring pressure 
upon business, nor is it an agency of busi- 
ness. It is the manifestation of the spirit 
of cooperation on the part of both govern- 
ment and business. In its present form it 
may not continue; but whatever happens, 
rest assured that the organization will exist 
in some form as long as the country needs 
it. For it is the organization of American 
business, and American business is deter- 
m:ned to win this war at any cost. 











The Fighting Record of the 
United States Marines 


THE OLDEST BRANCH OF OUR MILITARY SERVICE, “ALWAYS FAITHFUL,” AS ITS 
MOTTO SAYS, AND ALWAYS READY FOR ACTIVE DUTY 


By Walter Scott Meriwether 


OR many years the United States ma- 
rines had chanted their hymn: 


From the halls of Montezuma 
To the shores of Tripoli— 


But that was when the corps was pro- 
vincial, when the range of its activities was 
narrowed to only two continents, when its 
sentry-go took in less than half the globe, 
and when its guard-posts extended merely 
from the New World to the Old. To-day 
the sun never sets upon its colors. They 
are unrolled in China, in the Philippines, 
in Guam, Hawaii, Central America, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, and in our newly acquired 
Virgin Islands. 

Until quite recently the corps had been 
doing the same old things in the same old 
way —odd jobs here and there, such as 
guarding the American Legation in Peking, 
acting as police at the polls during a turbu- 
lent election in Panama, stamping out the 
fires of revolution in Nicaragua, bearing the 
brunt of the occupation of Vera Cruz, re- 
storing order in Santo Domingo, subduing 
Haiti, occupying it and administering its 
civil and military affairs. All these were im- 
portant enough in their way, but in the 
larger aspect of present-day happenings, 
mere outfield work on the world’s great dia- 
mond. But now the corps is entered for 
the world series, and is training with the 
big-league teams in France. 

Its getaway for the front was marked by 
the celerity and the precision which have 
always distinguished the movements of this 
highly mobile body. Many of its units 


were on duty in Haiti when orders came 
for their transfer to the fighting-lines in 
France. Transports, of whose departure 
from our shores no news was given out, 
rapidly gathered them up at the various 
ports of embarkation; and when the ad- 
vance guard of Pershing’s army sailed for 
France, twenty-seven hundred marines went 
with it—a detachment composed of veter- 
ans of many campaigns, and as hard a 
fighting body of highly disciplined men as 
could be found anywhere. 

Here may be included a foreign appraise- 
ment of the corps. A British army officer, 
who had made a study of military organiza- 
tions, has gone on record as saying: 


The best-equipped, best-organized, and most 
efficient body of its size in the world is the 
United States Marine Corps; the second best is 
the Canadian * Northwest Mounted Police. 


I have known the marines for many 
years, and have voyaged with them on 
many seas. On one occasion I sailed with 
them, and others, into Hampton Roads, 
and there befell an incident which is as 
illustrative as any I can recall. 

It was the North Atlantic Fleet which 
had swept to an anchorage off Old Point. 
The Hygeia Hotel, since destroyed, was 
then filled with visitors, and the rear-ad- 
miral commanding the wooden corvettes 
and steam-frigates that composed the fleet, 
decided to give an exhibition drill for the 
benefit of the sojourners there. The plan 
was to send the marines of the several ships 
in for a sham attack upon the beach, the 
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bluejackets rowing them to a point where 
the marines could jump overboard into 
shallow water, wade ashore, and go swarm- 
ing up the beach, banging away with blank 
cartridges. 

The preparatory signal for the maneuver 
was made from the flag-ship. The blue- 
jackets lowered the cutters and brought 
them. to the gangways. Meanwhile the 
marines were paraded on the various quar- 
ter-decks, and the marine officers thorough- 
ly and comprehensively impressed upon 
each company that upon the very instant 
of the hauling down of the signal of execu- 
tion, the men were to jump overside, and 
for the honor of their ship be the first to 
carry their colors to the beach. 

Down came the preparatory signal, up 
went the signal of execution, and away 
raced the flotilla, the eager bluejackets 
bending their long ash blades in an effort 
to be first in bringing their contingents to 
the beach. The no-less-eager marines stood 
in the stern-sheets, each man with one foot 
on the gunwale, facing backward with eyes 
intent on the fateful signal. 


“THEIRS NOT TO REASON WHY ” 


Suddenly it was whipped down, and in 
an instant the marines had splashed into 
the water, along with their rifles, bayonets, 
belts, and canteens. The bluejackets spent 
a crowded ten minutes in fishing them out, 
for they had gone overboard in water much 
over their heads. I never heard who it was 
who prematurely hauled down the signal, 
but I always suspected a saturnine flag- 
lieutenant who had his own ideas of amus- 
ing hotel-visitors. 

The incident is used here to illustrate 
the unhesitating obedience to orders which 
the members of the marine corps habitually 
display. Now, your blaejacket, Mr. Tax- 
payer, obeys orders just as promptly as any 
marine; but if these navy cutters had car- 
ried a storming-party composed only of 
bluejackets, there would have been some 
swift sounding with boat-hooks before go- 
ing overboard in heavy harness. 

The badge of the marine corps—a globe 
emplaced upon an anchor—is an aptly 
chosen one, for these wide-roving soldiers 
of the sea have carried their battle-flag into 
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Tripoli, Egypt, West Africa, the Fiji Is- 
lands, Sumatra, Hawaii, China, Formosa, 
Korea, Uruguay, Paraguay, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Cuba, Santo Domingo, and 
Haiti, and now its colors float over the bat- 
tle-lines in France. 

For more than one hundred years the 
marines have been the pioneers of our mili- 
tary operations, moving speedily and unos- 
tentatiously to centers of disturbance, fre- 
quently stamping out incipient revolutions 
before the world at large was aware that 
one was brewing. “ The marines have 
landed and have the situation well in hand.” 
That news item has been used so often that 
the corps might well inscribe it upon its 
colors, along with its motto— Semper 
Fidelis.” 

There is another ancient formula which 
bids narrators of the incredible to “ Tell it 
to the marines.” That may all be very 
well, but there is another angle. List! 


THE MARINES AT GUANTANAMO 


In 1898 this nation sent an army into 
Cuba. It was under the command of Gen- 
eral Shafter, and numbered sixteen thou- 
sand men. Four weeks after its landing 
one-quarter of the men were incapacitated 
by illness. Six weeks after landing three- 
quarters of them were down with tropical 
diseases, and eleven general officers signed 
a round-robin asserting that the entire com- 
mand must inevitably perish from disease 
unless immediately sent back to the United 
States. 

Now it was fully two weeks before Shaf- 
ter’s army had disembarked at Siboney that 
a battalion of marines was landed at Guan- 
tanamo, some twenty miles to the eastward. 
It was immediately attacked by a superior 
force, but held its ground, and for a period 
of ten weeks was exposed to the same heat, 
rain, and malaria which played such havoc 
with Shafter’s army. Yet when Shafter 
was cabling that seventy-five per cent of 
his army was incapacitated by illness, Ad- 
miral Sampson was reporting the marine 
battalion in excellent health, with only two 
per cent on the sick-list. 

Therefore, when Mr. Alger, the Secretary 
of War, and other apologists began assert- 
ing that the wrecking of the army by dis- 
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ease was an inevitable result of its incursion 
into the tropics, George Kennan, who 
served through the Cuban campaign with 
the Red Cross, very sincerely and without 
flippancy, advised all concerned to “ Tell it 
to the marines.” The marines emerged 
from the expedition without losing a single 
man from disease. That was because they 
were inured to such work. They knew 
enough about tropical campaigning to drink 
only water that had been boiled, to sterilize 
their surroundings by burning all buildings 
that might harbor disease, to make a change 
of clothing when drenched by rain, and in 
general to observe the rules prescribed by 
sanitary science for the maintenance of 
health while in tropical regions. 

Besides keeping themselves in excellent 
health, the marines did splendid work dur- 
ing their occupation of Guantanamo. I 
went through the campaign as war-corre- 
spondent for the New York Herald, and as 
Guantanamo was the rendezvous for the 
despatch-boats of the newspaper fleet, I 
naturally saw much of my old friends, the 
marines. 

There were many individual acts of her- 
oism, but the deeds of certain signalmen 
linger most in memory. 


SIGNALING IN A HAIL OF BULLETS 


The marines had entrenched themselves 
upon a hill which dipped down to the shore- 
line. Behind the hill and on two sides of it 
lay a dense forest infested with Spanish 
soldiery and guerrillas. These latter were 
native-born Cubans who fought under the 
flag of Spain, and who fought more like red 
Indians than any warriors except red In- 
dians themselves. 

Came a night when one section of the 
woods fairly crackled with rifle-fire, which 
sent a steady stream of bullets snapping 
into the earthworks or snarling overhead. 
Colonel Huntington, commanding the bat- 
talion, directed his adjutant, Lieutenant 
Draper, to have a signal sent to the cruiser 
Marblehead, asking Commander McCalla 
to shell the woods from which the rifle-fire 
was coming. 

The adjutant called for a signalman, and 
one immediately arose from the trenches 
and presented himself with his two signal- 
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lanterns. The scheme was to place one at 
his feet and wave the other to right and left, 
spelling out the message in the wigwag 
code. 

At sight of the waving light the Mauser 
hail increased. Colonel Huntington climbed 
out of the trench and took stand beside the 
signalman. Lieutenant Draper begged his 
chief to come down, and, when the colonel 
refused, climbed out himself and took sta- 
tion with the two. And there the three 
stood during the five minutes it took to at- 
tract the attention of the Marblehead and 
to wigwag the message — minutes whose 
every second was punctuated with flying 
bullets. Then lightning began to flash from 
the cruiser, and as her five-inch shells tore 
through the woods, bursting in such a rapid 
concussion as to make it impossible to count 
the separate explosions, the rifle-fire died 
down and ceased. 


SERGEANT QUICK, OF THE MARINES 


There was ‘another occasion, a few days 
later, when the gunboat Dolphin, another 
of our war-vessels, was impetuously asked 
not to open fire, but to cease. This was 
when a detachment of marines from the 
camp had climbed a mountain behind it, for 
the purpose of clearing out any guerrillas 
that were there. The gunboat had opened 
fire, and as her shells were ‘flying closer to 
the marines than to the enemy, it became 
necessary to check her fire at once. 

Stephen Crane, he of “ The Red Badge 
of Courage,” who was a fellow correspon- 
dent on our despatch-boat, and who was 
with the detachment, told of this other 
marine signalman. 

Captain Elliott, in command of the de- 
tachment, had called for a signalman, and 
Sergeant Quick arose, announcing that he 
was one. The sergeant produced a polka- 
dot neckerchief, and, tying this on a stick, 
went to the top of a ridge, turned his back 
to the Spaniards, and began to signal to the 
Dolphin. 

“I watched his face,” said Crane, “ and 
it was serene as that of a man sitting in his 
own library, the embodiment of tranquillity 
and absorption in the work in hand. We 
gave him sole possession of that part of the 
ridge, for this marine, with his back turned 

















to the woods, was wigwagging his message 
to the Dolphin while all Spain was shooting 
at him. But with bullets singing all 
around, he showed not a single trace of ner- 
vousness or haste. I saw him betray only 
one sign of emotion. That was when an 
overhead branch of a tree, cut by a Mauser 
bullet, had sagged downward. His fiag had 
been caught by the swaying limb, and he 
looked over his shoulder to see what held it. 
Then he gave the flag an impatient jerk. 
He looked annoyed.” 

The next time I fell in with Quick was in 
April, 1914. He was then a sergeant-major, 
and was hoisting the American flag over 
Rear-Admiral Fletcher’s newly established 
headquarters in Vera Cruz, this being at the 
time of the American occupation. Quick 
is a type of the corps whom you meet “ all 
over the world, a doing all kind of things.” 


WHAT THE MARINES HAVE DONE IN HAITI 


Were it not that the European War has 
put everything else out of focus, the recent 
doings of the marines in Haiti would have 
employed much black-face type, and would 
probably have filled almost as many col- 
umns of newspaper space as were devoted 
to the occupation of the Philippines. But 
because the great war has submerged all 
minor happenings in its own turmoil, these 
deeds of the marines in the distraught 
Black Republic have passed unrecorded 
and unsung. 


The ports ye may not enter, 
The roads ye may not tread— 
Go make them with your living, 
And mark them with your dead! 


That is what the marines have done in 
Haiti. That country is now occupied to 
the same extent that the Philippines are, 
with marine detachments guarding all dis- 
tricts, and marine officers in charge of the 
custom-houses and administering the af- 
’ fairs of the iand. 

It was directly after Guillaume Sam, the 
last president of the Black Republic, 
slaughtered two hundred political hostages 
and was himself murdered and his mutilated 
body borne in triumph through Port-au- 
Prince, that America decided to intervene. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. T. Waller was 
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ordered to command the expeditionary 
force, which comprised two thousand ma- 
rines; and very soon thereafter came the 
old familiar cable: 


The marines have landed and have the situa- 
tion well in hand. 


How they suppressed riots in the cities 
and restored order; how they fought their 
way through jungles and over mountain- 
tops; how they seized every seaport and 
took possession of every custom-house, has 
yet to be adequately told. To paraphrase 
Kipling’s song of Kitchener: 


They carpeted the earth with dead, but ere their 
guns were cool 

They walked unarmed by twos and threes, and 
sent the young to school. 


The Cacos, who inhabit the northern 
section of the island, are the Moros of Hai- 
ti, hardy semisavages who are difficult to 
subdue. After bringing order into the rest 
of the country, the marines went after the 
Cacos. It was after their triumphant re- 
turn to headquarters at Cape Haitien that 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels authorized 
the issue of six medals of honor to three 
officers and three enlisted men for “ con- 
spicuous gallantry.” 


THE ATTACK ON FORT RIVIERE 


I have been unable to find any newspa- 
per account of the campaign against the 
Cacos. The official account which accom- 
panied the recommendation for the award 
of medals had this to say: 


On October 22, 1915, Captain Upshur, First 
Lieutenant Ostermann, First Lieutenant Miller, 
Assistant Surgeon Borden, and thirty-five en- 
listed men of the Fifteenth Company of marines, 
all mounted, left Fort Liberté, Haiti, for a six- 
day reconnaissance. After dark on the evening 
of October 24, while crossing the river in a deep 
ravine, the detachment was suddenly fired upon 
from three sides by about four hundred Cacos 
concealed in bushes about one hundred yards 
from the ford. The marine detachment fought 
its way forward to a good position, which it 
maintained during the night, although subjected 
to a continuous fire from the Cacos. At day- 
break the marines in three squads, commanded 
by Captain Upshur, Lieutenant Ostermann, and 
Gunnery Sergeant Daly, advanced in three differ- 
ent directions, surprising and scattering the Cacos 
in all directions. General Waller, the expedition- 
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ary commander, commented on the gallantry dis- 
played by the officers and men of this detachment 
in the following language: 

“The action of the thirty-five men in the at- 
tack made upon them during the night of October 
24 cannot be commended too highly. It is true 
that these men were in pitch darkness, surrounded 
by ten times their number, and fighting for their 
lives; but the manner in which they fought during 
that long night, the steady, cool discipline that 
prevented demoralization, is remarkable. Had 
one squad failed, not one man of the party would 
have lived to tell the story. The actual assault 
upon the enemy, made in three different direc- 
tions, and beginning as soon as the light per- 
mitted them to see, was splendid. It meant suc- 
cess or utter annihilation. It succeeded, thanks 
to the splendid examples given by the officers and 
non-commissioned officers supported by the men.” 

On November 17, 1915, it was planned to at- 
tack Fort Riviere, Haiti, with a force made up of 
detachments from the Fifth, Thirteenth, and 
Twenty-Third Companies, and the marine de- 
tachment and sailors from the Connecticut. Fort 
Riviere was an old French bastion fort, measuring 
about two hundred feet on the side, with thick 
walls of brick and stone, loopholed for rifle-fire. 
The original entrance had been on the north side, 
but had been blocked, a small breach in the south 
wall being used in its stead. As this breach in 
the wall was the only entrance into the fort, it 
was naturally covered by the defenders on the 
inside, making passage through it into the fort 
a most hazardous undertaking for the leading 
men. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the fire of the 
Cacos was constantly passing through this breach 
in the wall, Sergeant Ross L. Iams, Fifth Com- 
pany, unhesitatingly jumped through, closely 
followed by Private Samuel Gross, of the Twenty- 
Third Company. A mélée then ensued inside the 
fort for about ten minutes, the Cacos fighting 
desperately with rifles, clubs, stones, et cetera, 
during which several jumped from the walls in 
an attempt to escape, but were shot down by the 
automatic guns of the Fifth Company and by 
the Thirteenth Company advancing to the attack. 

General Waller, expeditionary commander, 
commented upon the gallantry of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Butler (then major) in part as follows: 

“TI further urge that he be given a medal of 
honor for his conspicuous bravery during the 
assault on Fort Riviere. Two men entered ahead 
of him, doing so to prevent him from being the 
first. Theirs was devotion to him, while his 
action was devotion to duty. The assault inside 
the fort was made by twenty-three men with the 
knowledge that no quarter would be given them.” 


Those who received medals of honor were 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smedley D. Butler, 
Captains William F. Upshur, and Edward 
A. Ostermann, Gunnery Sergeant Daniel 
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Daly, First Sergeant Ross L. Iams, and 
Corporal Samuel Gross. 


A MESSAGE TO KING MENELIK 


Somie few years ago the State Depart- 
ment decided to hold converse with King 
Menelik of Abyssinia on the subject of a 
treaty. Thereupon a brief cable was sent 
to the commander-in-chief of the European 
Squadron, directing him to detail an escort 
to convoy a diplomatic agent into the pres- 
ence of the “king of kings,” as Menelik 
modestly called himself. Captain George 
C. Thorpe, now a lieutenant-colonel, com- 
manded the detail. With him went Lieu- 
tenant Hussey, eighteen marines, and six 
bluejackets. The expedition was one of the 
many little side efforts on the part of the 
marines which rarely get into print, but 
which illustrate the wide variety of the 
work which this corps is called upon to do. 

In a letter to the writer, Captain Thorpe 
described the adventures of that desert jour- 
ney to Addis Abeba, and the dramas and 
near-dramas which enlivened the progress 
of the marines to the home town of Mene- 
lik. The captain confessed that he had 
never even heard of Addis Abeba until he 
received orders to go there; but during the 
voyage of the gunboat which conveyed him 
and his party to Jibuti, in Somaliland, he 
had an opportunity to study the geography 
of Abyssinia. 

A train that ran semioccasionally brought 
the Americans by slow stages to the edge of 
the desert, where they got off. They found 
that after a couple of days’ march the des- 
ert road would reach a point where three 
different routes led to Addis Abeba — one 
passing over a mountain range, one a desert 
trail, and a third, which was part mountain 
and part desert. This last was chosen, as 
it was understood that water-holes could be 
found along it. Mules and camels were 
purchased; and then the detail sat down to 
wait for the promised camel-men—who did 
not come. 

Captain Thorpe had been warned not to 
take Dankalimen, as they were known to 
be savage and treacherous. As the days 
wore by, however, and no other natives 
were available, he had to employ men of 
this tribe. 
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was appointed Aaban, or chief. Then tents 
were struck, and the caravan moved out 
into the desert. 

On the second day they came to the part- 
ing of the ways, where they camped for the 
night. The caravan was getting under way 
next morning when Captain Thorpe found 
that the aban was taking the trail which 
led over the all-desert route. Galloping to 
the head of the column, he demanded an 
explanation. Mahmud swore by the beards 
of all the prophets that he had contracted 
to go the desert route, and he would travel 
that or none. 

Then upon Thorpe flashed the warning 
that the DankAlis would lure travelers over 
the desert route, suddenly vanish, and re- 
turn for loot when heat and thirst had ac- 
complished their deadly work. About the 
haban gathered the other camel-men, and 
upon a sign from him they tempestuously 
swore that they would go no farther. Tak- 
ing their spears and shields they began 
stalking angrily away. 

The marine officer reached swift decision. 

“ Bind that Aaban!” he ordered, tossing 
a rope from his saddle. 

In a moment Mahmud was seized and the 
rope bound around him. Summoning an 
interpreter, Captain Thorpe said: 

“ Tell the Aaban he is going with us over 
the route we have selected, and going feet 
foremost at the end of that rope, the other 
end being made fast to a mule!” 

Whereupon the ‘alan set up a terrific 
yell. Instantly the Dankalis wheeled about, 
lowered their spears, and came charging 
upon the party. Without waiting for orders 
the marines—there were only four with the 
captain at the time—leveled their rifles. 

Yelling and brandishing their weapons, 
the Dankalis came on. They apparently 
expected that their antics would send the 
marines into headlong flight; but instead 
the muzzles of four rifles gaped steadily at 
them. The Dankialis hesitated, halted, and 
then began to back away. Then they be- 
gan to parley, and the trouble was ended. 
It was the triumph of discipline over dis- 
order, of mind over matter. 

Captain Thorpe’s letter concludes thus: 


They had been bluffed. If it had been neces- 
sary to kill any of the Dankalis, the expedition 
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would have been obliged to return at once, and 
never could have gone to Addis Abeba, as passing 
through Dank4liland would have been the signal 
for all Dankalis to avenge the death of their 
tribesmen. Several times during that seven or 
eight hundred miles’ trip over the desert it was 
necessary to call the men to arms to enforce 
orders given to these insubordinate savages, who 
do not recognize the authority of the king of 
kings himself. 


Summed up, the United States marines 
are the nearest approach to an international 
police that exists anywhere at present. 
They may land from their ships in any part 
of the world and protect anything that 
needs protecting, and may land in any for- 
eign country and protect American prop- 
erty, without that movement being con- 
strued as an act of war. 


THE MARINES ANTEDATE THE REPUBLIC 


The corps is a separate organization from 
army or navy, but it is usually employed 
under the direction of the Navy Depart- 
ment. It furnishes our first line of mobile 
defense. It is also the oldest branch of our 
military service, a resolution providing for 
two battalions having been passed by the 
Continental Congress in November, 1775, 
eight months before the birth of the re- 
public. The corps was permanently estab- 
lished in 1798, and from that time to the 
present this valiant body, which has fought 
America’s battles in almost every section 
of the globe, has maintained an unsullied 
record. 

While designed to serve both on land and 
sea, the marines are trained, clothed, and 
equipped very much as are soldiers of our 
land forces. In their preliminary instruction 
on shore, at navy-yards and naval stations, 
they are instructed and drilled in the duties 
of infantry soldiers, field artillerymen, and 
machine-gun companies. 

In preparation for their duties as land- 
ing-parties from ships of the navy, for ex- 
peditionary duty, and as defenders of naval 
advance bases, they are further trained in 
aviation, in the use of portable search- 
lights, the wireless telegraph, the helio- 
graph, and the various other methods of 
signaling; in range-finding, the erection, 
operation, and maintenance of telegraph- 
lines and telephone-lines, the planting of 
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land and submarine mines, the handling of 
torpedoes, the erection and demolition of 
bridges, the building of roads, knotting and 
splicing of ropes, handling boats under 
oars and sails, the handling of heavy 
weights, the fitting of gun gear, the various 
methods of slinging and transporting ord- 
nance, and the mounting in suitable shore 
positions of guns of three-inch, five-inch, 
and six-inch caliber. 

In their service on battle-ships and cruis- 
ers, the marines form a part of the ship’s 
complement for battle, manning the six- 
inch, five-inch, three-inch, and six-pounder 
guns of the intermediate and secondary bat- 
teries, and antiaircraft guns. They are 
trained and fully equipped for instant ser- 
vice as landing-parties for duty on shore. 

Great mobility and unusual facilities for 
quick action are required of the marines. 
They are continually kept in readiness to 
move at a moment’s notice, and are ever 
prepared for service in any climate. 

It is an accepted maxim that no military 
organization can reach a point of thorough 
efficiency without a thoroughly efficient ad- 
ministrative head. The marine corps is 
admittedly thoroughly efficient. Its adminis- 
trative head is Major-General George Bar- 
nett, commandant of the corps. 


STRIKING TRIBUTES TO THE MARINES 


When testifying before the House Naval 
Committee, Rear-Admiral C. McR. Wins- 
low paid this high tribute to the quality of 
the marines. Representative Butler, one of 
the members of the committee, had asked 
the admiral’s opinion of the military ef- 
ficiency of the corps. This ensued: 


ApmirAL WiINsLow—I am inclined to think 
there is no military body in our country of higher 
efficiency than the marine corps. 

Mr. Butter—That comes nearer your ideal 
than anything else, does it? 

ApMIRAL WINSLow—For what they have to do. 
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Mr. ButLter—Yes; for what they have to do. 
You think perhaps they are better fitted to do it 
than anybody else? 

ADMIRAL WINSLOw—Yes. 

Mr. Roserts—Will you tell us why they are 
better fitted, why they have reached this higher 
degree of efficiency ? 

ADMIRAL WINsLow—Of course their problems 
are simpler than ours. Their esprit de corps is 
very high; they take great pride in their pro- 
fession. They never let things slack off a bit. 


Representative Britten, another member 
of the committee, volunteered this: 


When I was in Peking last year, almost every 
country in the world, every first-class power in the 
world, was represented there by a number of 
soldiers. They had them in connection with their 
various concessions in Peking, in the walled city, 
and foreign officers that I happened to meet in the 
hotels and clubs expressed the almost universal 
opinion that the marine corps boys from the 
United States were the most efficient soldiers in 
China. The officers telling me thos: things, 
making that statement, were connected in many 
instances with the soldiers and officers from their 
own countries, but still they voluntarily admitted 
that our marine corps boys were the most effi- 
cient, and came nearer being fighters and looking 
like fighters than any other soldiers in China. 


So you see the marine has been coming 
in for a deal of praise. What he modestly 
thinks of himself may be judged by these 
lines from one of his favorite songs: 


If the army and the navy ever look on heaven’s 


scenes, 
They will find the streets are guarded by the 
United States marines. 


Up to a few years ago the corps was lim- 
ited by law to three hundred and fifty offi- 
cers and ten thousand enlisted men. Its 
authorized strength has now been increased 
to a total of thirty thousand, and its ranks 
have been filled by a vigorous recruiting 
campaign. It is quite safe to predict that 
during the present war it will add some fine 
pages to its history. 





THE POWER OF CONVICTION 


Conviction is the soul's Gibraltar rock, 

Standing unscathed through every earth-born shock, 
Above corruption, and beyond the reach 

Of subtle bribery in act or speech. 


William H. Hayne 
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A PERSONAL SKETCH OF THE MAN WHO, FOR YEARS A PICTURESQUE FIGURE IN 
WALL STREET, IS NOW ONE OF THE MOST TRUSTED LIEUTENANTS 
OF PRESIDENT WILSON 


By Edwin C. Hill 


ERY shortly after the time when the 
Republican Old Guard opened the 
doors of the White House to a gen- 

tleman of Virginia who had been stopping 
over at Princeton in the course of a grad- 
ual progress northward, the idea got about 
among various hard-headed persons that 
this gentleman was out to beat the rich. 

The policies and administrative acts of 
the Hon. Thomas Woodrow Wilson certain- 
ly did not at first inspire prolonged cheer- 
ing on the part of perturbed plutocrats. 
It was observable that he regarded Wall 
Street, inhabited at that time almost exclu- 
sively by janitors, with a cold and sus- 
picious eye. There were numerous signs 
that the Virginian thoroughly agreed with 
the Scriptures that it was hard for a rich 
man to enter the company of the virtuous. 

Before the earth had twice rounded the 
sun, however, Wall Street began to sit up 
and take nourishment. Brokers who had 
been borrowing the price of a night’s lodg- 
ing were ordering Rolls-Royces and taking 
an avuncular interest in Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
inimitable programs for the solace of the 
tired business man. 

Then came the affair at Sarajevo, which 
renewed the curse of the Hapsburgs, ful- 
minated a world explosion, unlocked the 
treasure-houses of all Europe, and poured 
torrents of gold into America. To Wall 
Street came an era, not yet done with, of 
incredible prosperity. Certain speculators 
—one in particular, who has been the 
coolest, most daring plunger since James 
R. Keene—performed Napoleonic feats. 

Next came the announcement that the 
President had picked for the job of chair- 
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man of the metals and raw materials 
purchasing committee of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National 
Defense, a job controlling the spending of 
several billions of the people’s money, a 
rich man, a Wall Street rich man, and no 
other than this same meteoric speculator, 
Bernard M. Baruch. 

There was amazement, even in Wall 
Street, where Mr. Baruch’s talents were 
intimately appraised and very properly 
appreciated. In the West, which had just 
given Mr. Wilson a second term, there was 
something approaching consternation. The 
agriculturist leaned on his hoe to chat with 
a neighbor over the line-fence and try to 
puzzle out what the President meant. 
There is no doubt that the whole country 
—that is to say, the ninety-nine millions 
who knew less about Baruch than they 
knew about the Rosetta stone—was rather 
more than surprised. 


WHY THE PRESIDENT PICKED BARUCH 


But there were and are a considerable 
number of persons who comprehended at 
once what the President was getting at; 
who perceived the acuteness of the choice. 
They happened to be individuals who 
knew the President very intimately or who 
knew Mr. Baruch very intimately, and so 
were able to add one and one and make an 
undeniable two. 

It is the estimate of these persons as to 
Baruch’s personality, character, and abili- 
ties which is covered by this article. It is 
also interesting to note that MuUNSEY’s is 
able to present, from the most intimate 
and authoritative sources, the first reason- 
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ably complete biography of Bernard M. 
Baruch that has ever been obtained, for in 
evading public mention Mr. Baruch has 
been shyer than a North Woods deer in 
November. 

Understanding Mr. Wilson fairly well, 
the knowing ones saw that he was making 
a characteristically short cut to efficiency, 
with small regard for what anybody cared 
so long as he got the man who could secure 
the results desired—which were a swift 
mobilization of the metal resources of the 
country, and at prices suited to Uncle 
Sam’s war purse. Reversing his attitude 
that nothing good could come out of Wall 
Street meant nothing to the President, who 
had found good reason on other occasions 
for complete about-facing. 

Understanding Mr. Baruch sufficiently 
well, they realized that the President had 
discovered in him the following cardinal 
merits—a devotion to Wilson and Wilson- 
ism which approached the idolatrous; a 
singularly developed faculty for striking 
through a maze of unessential facts to get 
at the essential heart of a proposition; a 
technical understanding of the mining and 
marketing of metals which had been at- 
tained by brokerage experience, by per- 
sonal inspection of big mining properties, 
and by long and close study of the indus- 
tries involved; unswerving integrity, and 
most agreeable personal qualities. 

Unquestionably there are hundreds of 
men in the United States who know more 
about mines and mining than Baruch 
knows, but Mr. Wilson could find only one 
man who combined all the qualifications he 
desired to see brought to the job of spend- 
ing billions of governmental money in a 
very hectic period of the country’s history. 
He understood Baruch, and Baruch under- 
stood him. Therefore the appointment 
was duly gazetted, and Mr. Wilson took an 
afternoon off to play golf, while he smiled 
that inscrutable smile of his. The smile 


that day might possibly have been due to 
his recollection of Baruch’s expressed opin- 
ion of Secretary Josephus Daniels—‘ a 
really great man whom the country doesn’t 
understand.” 

Behind the famous speculator’s undeni- 
able equipment for public service stands 
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the appreciative friendship which has ex- 
isted between him and Woodrow Wilson 
since before Wilson’s first election. In 
those days Baruch found himself strangely 
interested in the Southern college professor, 
about whose head destiny was already 
flicking its lightnings. With the uncanny 
prescience which has marked his Wall 
Street operations, he perceived that Wood- 
row Wilson was headed for the top. But 
he hadn’t met Wilson, and probably hadn’t 
a notion that he was soon to become one 
of the President’s few intimate friends. 


BARUCH’S FRIENDSHIP WITH MR. WILSON 


It happened just at that time that the 
College of the City of New York, Mr. 
Baruch’s alma mater, invited him to be- 
come a trustee. Flinching from any form 
of public life, he had about made up his 
mind to decline the honor when his father, 
Dr. Simon Baruch, counseled him to 
accept, on the principle that it was a duty 
which ought not be evaded; and duty is a 
passion in the Baruch family. 

When he came to sit with the trustees of 
the City College, he got to know William 
I’. McCombs, soon to be the chairman of 
the National Democratic Committee, and 
then in the hot flush of devotion to Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s fortunes. To Baruch 
McCombs talked little else than Wilson, 
who seemed to him, at that time, to com- 
bine the grace and wisdom of all the ages. 

Mr. McCombs’s enthusiasm seems to 
have moderated subsequently, but that is 
of no consequence in the present narration. 
Mr. Baruch’s did not. He contributed 
liberally and without advertisement to the 
first Wilson campaign fund. When the 
second campaign came along he cheerfully 
handed over thirty-five thousand dollars 
as an original contribution, and then added 
fifteen thousand to make up the deficit. 

In the four years between 1913 and 
1917 the friendship between the President 
and the plunger ripened like wheat under 
the sun of Kansas. They were mutually 
appreciative and complimentary. I believe 
the President has not been definitely 
quoted in so many words as to his opinion 
of Baruch, but Baruch has said this of the 
President: 
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“T believe he is the most Christlike man 
in America.” 

The admiring comparison seems fairly 
startling as proceeding from a Hebrew, but 
it is comprehensible and complete when 
one is told that Mr. Baruch regards Jesus 
Christ as having been the perfect man, all 
question of His divinity aside. Mr. Baruch 
holds that Woodrow Wilson comes nearer 
to doing the right thing, the wise thing, at 
all times, than any mortal man has done 
since Jesus. 

And so Baruch is on the job of locating 
and buying as cheaply as may be whatever 
metals the United States of America may 
need in the world’s greatest market opera- 
tion, which is to bull the common stock of 
democracy up to one hundred per cent, 
and at the same time to bear the preferred 
stock of Hohenzollern, Krupp & Co. to a 
point where that concern must go into the 
hands of receivers. Considered in that 
light, the appointment of Mr. Baruch, who 
has at times been both bear and bull in 
cyclonic Wall Street operations, may have 
been an inspired choice. He is at work 
buying copper, steel, zinc, and all sorts of 
common and uncommon metals with the 
all-powerful backing of the President and 
with every chance to make a record for 
intelligent and patriotic service. Taking 
his orders are the great men of the mining 
and metal world—gentlemen who possess, 
it may be said in all truth, a very high 
admiration for Mr. Baruch’s character and 
abilities. 


THE BARUCH FAMILY IN AMERICA 


It is certainly worth while to note from 
what sort of family our Uncle Samuel’s 
boss buyer springs. It is an interesting 
family. The personality of its members 
catches the attention. 

Its founder in this country, Dr. Simon 
Baruch, diagnosed the first recorded case 
of perforating appendicitis successfully 
operated on. He will probably go down in 
medical history as author of the epigram, 
“Tf in doubt about appendicitis, operate!” 
His wife, mother of four able sons, a 
daughter of the Southern Confederacy and 
a lady of winning charm, is the author of 
another epigram, which may have been the 


BERNARD M. BARUCH 
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basis of the success of the Baruch brothers. 
When Bernard, not yet having found him- 
self, was threshing about and getting no- 
where in an effort to become a plain 
business man, she yanked him out of a 
wholesale glass house and put him into a 
brokerage office, saying: 

‘Bernie must go where the money is!” 

Bernie’s speed thereafter was so satisfac- 
tory to his astute mother and to the entire 
family that there never arose the slightest 
question as to her good judgment. He not 
only got rich himself, but he made all the 
rest of his family rich. He took one of his 
brothers from the stage and another from 
the practise of medicine, united them in a 
brokerage business, and gave them the 
necessary shove forward to financial suc- 
cess. Meanwhile he found a place for his 
youngest brother in the brokerage concern 
which he had outgrown, and thereby paved 
the way for that young man’s well-earned 
triumphs. 

Behind Bernard Baruch’s traditionally 
Hebraic sense of loyalty and duty to his 
family, and behind his shrewd trail-blazing 
in their behalf, there lay, of course, the 
potential talent for finance possessed by all 
the Baruchs. They simply had it in them. 
The mother got Bernie started on the right 
track, and Bernie switched his three 
brothers to the main line. They all went 
where the money was. 


THE CAREER OF SIMON BARUCH 


The family originated in Prussia. Dr. 
Simon Baruch, one of the most attractive 
characters in America because of his sheer 
idealism in public service, his high personal 
ideals, and his simplicity of life, was born 
in Schwersenz, near Posen, in 1840, and 
after the usual thorough German gymna- 
sium training came to the United States in 
1856 and settled in Georgetown, South 
Carolina. For three years, in the sleepy 
old South Carolina town, he tried to be- 
come a business man, but couldn’t make a 
go of it. Then, as the Baruchs have had a 
curious faculty for doing, he discovered his 
true métier before it was too late. He 
became a physician, literally educating 
himself in medicine with Noah Webster’s 
“Unabridged” in one hand and Robley 
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Dunglison’s “ Medical Dictionary ” in the 
other. 

He began to practise in Camden, South 
Carolina, but when the Civil War flamed 
over the South he enlisted in Lee’s army 
and saw hard service. He served at Thor- 
oughfare Gap, the second battle of Ma- 
nassas, South Mountain, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Cold Harbor, 
Cedar Run, and the siege of Petersburg. 
He won Lee’s admiration and respect, and 
among the treasured possessions of the 
Baruchs are the souvenirs and mementoes 
of Dr. Baruch’s service and friendship with 
the great Southern commander. . 

The Baruchs were ingrained in the very 
life of the South because of their primary 
settling in South Carolina, because of Dr. 
Simon’s fine service with the Confederate 
armies, and because the girl he married, 
Miss Isabel Wolfe, was the daughter of 
a planter, and as charming and a3 fiery 
a sample of Southern womanhood as could 
have been found anywhere. Despite their 
transplanting to the North, and the success 
that has come to them there, the Baruchs 
remain entirely Southern in their traditions 
and sympathies. Outside of her pride in 
her husband and sons, especially in Bern‘e, 
the chief interest Mrs. Simon Baruch has 
to-day is in the Southland, a society or- 
ganized to preserve the social and historical 
traditions of the old South. 

Certainly this Southern affiliation did 
Bernard M. Baruch no harm in the Presi- 
dent’s estimation. Indeed, it has been 
remarked, rightly or wrongly, that Mr. 
Wilson has seemed inclined to run the 
country with men picked from Southern 
stock and including more than a sprinkling 
of Hebrews. 

THE SONS OF SIMON BARUCH 

The big man of the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense 
opened his eyes for the first time in Cam- 
den, on August 19, 1870, so that he will 
be just forty-seven when this reaches the 
reader. The records of Wall Street trans- 
actions for that day are not available, but 
surely something out of the common must 
have occurred in the neighborhood of 
Broad and Wall at about the hour when 
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the Baruchs’ family physician informed 
Dr. Simon that considerable of a boy had 
been brought into the world. In the light 
of what was to happen in the years to 
come, when Bernie * went where the money 
was,” some portent must have been percep- 
tible in that sensitive company. The bears 
had the greater reason to take joy, for 
Bernie has been of the!r persuasion in most 
of his bigger deals. 

A son had already been born to Dr. and 
Mrs. Simon Baruch before Bernie arrived. 
This was Hartwig Nathaniel, who became 
an actor, and a good one, as even his 
family admitted. He arrived at some 
celebrity by the simpte process of climbing 
over the footlights at Dion Boucicault’s 
dramatic school one day, and informing 
Boucicault that he could play Armand in 
“ Camille ” to the queen’s taste. Snatching 
his opportunity, he made good, playing 
with Marie Wainwright and Olga Nether- 
sole for seven years, and serving as treas- 
urer of the Lambs. His stage name was 
Nat Hartwig. 

He finally left the stage at the solicita- 
tion of his family, and because he took 
umbrage at the methods of some of the 
theatrical magnates. Thereupon Bernard 
M. Baruch, who had won a big place in 
Wall Street, put Hartwig into finance as a 
partner in Baruch Brothers, Dr. Herman 
Benjamin Baruch being the other partner. 

Dr. Herman was the third son of Simon 
Baruch, and had been a dry-goods sales- 
man before he first took to medicine and 
then finally realized that his talents were 
for finance. The fourth son is Saling 
Wolfe, who is connected with the well- 
known Stock Exchange firm of A. A. 
Housman & Co., the brokerage concern 
with which Bernie Baruch made his first 
start in Wall Street operations. 

From his very start in life Bernie was a 
model boy—a definite and living proof that 
it is actually possible for model boys to 
make a success in life. His father and 


mother aver, and are probably correct in 
averring, that they detected in Bernie very 
early indications of an unusually keen and 
direct mind of marked analytical powers. 
The boy never said much, but what he did 
say was squarely to the point of any dis- 
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cussion. At ten years of age his faculty for 
brushing aside the clogging unessentials 
and for getting swiftly at the facts was 
perceptible to his elders. 

In those days, too, Dr. and Mrs. Baruch 
laid upon him the injunction of duty to be 
done, and admonished him that scrupulous 
honesty was the only worth-while guiding 
principle for an American citizen. In later 
years, when Bernie set up as a broker, he 
put upor his desk in sight of all customers 
a photograph of his father, upon which was 
inscribed: 


Let unswerving integrity always be your guide. 


That photograph, with the admonition 
from a wise father, remains the principal 
ornament of Mr. Baruch’s working-desk, 
wherever he may be. 


BERNARD BARUCH’S EARLY LIFE 


The lad got his first education in a pri- 
vate school, Captain Jamieson’s Academy, 
where he absorbed some Latin, some 
mathematics, and some literature, all of 
which was amplified by personal tutorship 
from his mother and father. 

In January, 1881, Dr. Simon Baruch 
moved his family from Camden to New 
York, having wearied of the narrow oppor- 
tunities offered in a little Southern commu- 
nity to a physician with a rather large 
family. In New York he put Bernie into a 
public school, the old West Fifty-Fourth 
Street school, which has turned out many 
good men in its honorable history. Fin- 
ishing there the lad entered the College of 
the City of New York, and was graduated 
with special distinction. 

His college career was one triumph after 
another. He varied his academic study by 
pondering at home over books on finance, 
industrial organization, and railroad sta- 
tistics. Dr. Simon used to wonder what on 
earth there was in “ Poor’s Manual ” to in- 
terest so absorbingly a boy of eighteen. 
Subsequently, as destiny had planned, of 
course, the facts and figures gleaned from 
those hard-headed volumes were extremely 
useful to Bernie Baruch. Guided by im- 
pulses he could not always understand, he 
had thoroughly saturated himself with the 
facts of business and finance. 
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When he was graduated from the City 
College, Dr. Simon got him a job with the 
Whitall Tatum Company, dealers in drug- 
gists’ supplies, at the attractive salary of 
three dollars per week. Bernie worked 
for three or four months, getting nowhere, 
and displaying no promise of ever get- 
ting anywhere. Thereupon his ambitious 
mother stepped in, informed the family 
conclave that it was time to send him into 
the places where money was to be got, and 
made it possible for Bernie to meet Colonel 
DeFries, financial editor of the Mail and 
Express. It was through DeFries that 
Bernie got a job as clerk in the brokerage 
house of A. A. Housman & Co. 

The young man hadn’t been with the 
Housmans a month before they perceived 
his extraordinary bent for brokerage and 
for speculation. He showed instant talent 
for winning the regard and confidence of 
the firm’s most notable customers, such 
men as James R. Keene, Edwin Hawley, 
and the Guggenhiems. He worked his 
head off, and always with a winning smile. 
His salary of fifteen dollars a week jumped 
to twenty-five dollars within a few weeks, 
and then started climbing rapidly. 

Presently the Housmans gave him a desk 
of his own, and he became virtually a 
member of the firm. As such he conducted 
big market operations for Keene and other 
heavy operators of that day, which was in 
the late nineties. He never revealed a 
secret. He never took personal advantage 
of private market information from which 
his clients did not desire him personally to 
benefit. It was a time when big deals were 
frequent—things that might easily have 
prompted a young man to confidences with 
the members of his own family; but few 
persons know less about Bernard M. 
Baruch’s market operations, or how he 
worked for his large clients, than do his 
father, mother, and brothers. 


HIS CAREER IN SPECULATIVE FINANCE 


Finally he grew too big for the Hous- 
mans and branched out for himself. On 
September 7, 1899, he bought a seat on the 
Stock Exchange and really began his re- 
markable career as a speculator—a career 
marked all through its course by his weird 
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intuition, his uncanny insight as to what 
investors were most likely to do in certain 
given circumstances. 

No better example of that faculty could 
be adduced than his selling operations in 
Wall Street last December, simultaneously 
with the issue of President Wilson’s so- 
called peace note. Seemingly anticipating 
what other speculators couldn’t grasp, he 
sold thousands of shares of United States 
Steel and of other concerns, and profited, 
by his own testimony, in the sum of 
$476,168.47. 

When Tom Lawson, of Boston, stirred 
up the animals with accusations that 
insiders had benefited by advance knowl- 
edge of the peace note, and Congress sum- 
moned him to Washington to present his 
evidence—or, rather, his total lack of evi- 
dence—it naturally followed that Baruch, 
as the biggest plunger of the times, was 
summoned also, although Lawson had not 
charged him with deliberately benefiting 
by a “leak.” So Baruch went on the stand 
for two sessions of extremely interesting 
testimony, the heart of which was his 
statement that he didn’t “‘ pay much atten- 
tion to rumors,” and that it was his habit 
to read the newspapers thoroughly and to 
“grasp the psychological cffect of the 
news.” 

By correctly analyzing the probable 
effect of the talk about the possibility of 
peace, he had sensed such public uneasiness 
over stocks as would inevitably send the 
market down. Therefore, he sold, and 
cleaned up almost half a million dollars. 
The humor that lies in him prompted h‘s 
reply to the inquisitor’s comment that it 
was popularly supposed that he had made 
six million dollars: 

“Well, somebody got my share!” 

For many years previous to this opera- 
tion Baruch had startled the Street by his 
faculty of guessing accurately, or, more 
properly put, by his talent for accurate 
analysis of obvious facts. Back in 1901, 


when Amalgamated Copper, the pet of vast 
interests, was selling up around 130 and 
the company was paying annual dividends 
of seven or eight per cent, Baruch decided 
that the state of the copper industry did 
not warrant the Amalgamated in paying 
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such dividends, and that a break was sure 
to come. 

He began to pound the stock, and within 
three years it was down to 33, paying an 
annual dividend of only two per cent. 
Nobody but himself knows how much he 
made out of that gigantic bear operation. 
The guess has always been from two to 
three millions. Nobody but himself knows 
what his fortune amounts to to-day. The 
estimate is anywhere from five to fifteen 
millions, with most people opining that ten 
millions wouldn’t be far from the correct 
figure. 

In the following years he transacted big 
deals for Keene, Ryan, Harriman, Hawley, 
and the Guggenheims. Baruch became the 
“ go-getter ” for these captains of finance. 
It was the era of great consolidations, when 
the big men of Wall Street were organizing 
a series of huge trusts and corporations. 
Because of his intelligence and dependa- 
bility, the Guggenheims sent him to the 
West to buy copper-mines, Thomas F. 
Ryan commissioned him to acquire tobacco 
companies, Hawley to investigate or pur- 
chase railroad properties. He was trusted 
with hundreds of millions of dollars in these 
highly responsible tasks. These men were 
his personal friends, admiring him as well 
as trusting him. 

It was the late Jim Keene who gave him 
his nickname of “ Barney ”—a name which 
he disl-kes, but which has fastened itself 
upon Wall Street habit. His family and 
friends call him “ Bernie,” a natural dimin- 
utive of Bernard. 

About 1912 he practically retired as a 
day-by-day speculator and became a capi- 
talist, maintaining his office at 111 Broad- 
way; but on occasion, as in the little panic 
of last December, he has plunged again 
into the market and hit hard. He quit 
with the reputation of never having been 
any man’s man. 


HIS PERSONAL TASTES AND AMUSEMENTS 


So little has been known of the person- 
ality of Bernard M. Baruch that many 
persons may not be aware of his fondness 
for athletic sports and his excellence in 
several of them. He is a first-rate horse- 
man and a crack shot, and knows how to 
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handle the gloves with the best of the 
amateur heavyweights. Moreover, he is a 
fighter when people annoy him excessively. 
Once in St. Louis, where he went to buy a 
tobacco company, he was striding through 
the old Union Station when he happened 
to tread upon the foot of a burly fellow. 
Baruch apologized instantly, but the man 
cursed him roundly. Baruch dropped his 
hand-bag and punched his abuser so power- 
fully that the burly one lost all interest in 
the subsequent proceedings. A _ friend 
butted in, as they say in Wall Street, and 
went down before a swift left hook. Baruch 
surveyed the two victims of an unsuccessful 
bull operation, smiled pleasantly, and went 
on about his business. 

His family and friends know him for a 
perfectly human person, as likable as you 
please, with a delightful smile, a qu:ck 
sense of humor, a talent for mimicry that 
would make him a living on the stage, and 
a perfectly idealistic devotion to his father, 
mother, and brothers. Whatever he has is 
theirs—literally. His generosity knows no 
bounds. 

His philanthropies include large gifts 
known to none save the beneficiaries and 
to the members of the Baruch family, 
large contributions to war sufferers’ funds 
and to the Red Cross, and a hospital given 
to the city of Camden, South Carolina, in 
memory of his father. 


MR. BARUCH AND HIS FAMILY 


He is a big chap physically, standing 
six feet three inches, and possessing the 
chest of a blacksmith. His hair, very thick 
and worn rather long, is prematurely gray. 
His gray eyes are usually twinkling with 
suppressed humor, as if he knew a good 
joke that he was keeping to himself; but 
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occasionally they flash keen glances of 
inquiry or appraisal. 

Every so often he takes a vacation, and 
goes with members of his family or with 
friends to Hobcaw, his big estate on Win- 
yaw Bay, near Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina. This is the same abode of fast-flying 
ducks that used to delight Grover Cleve- 
land and Commodore Benedict years ago. 
There, over several thousand acres, Baruch 
spends his playtime, shooting a little him- 
self, but taking most pleasure in the fun 
his friends get out of it. 

Nearly twenty years ago he married 
Miss Anne Griffen, of New York, whose 
father was a dealer in plate glass. They 
have three children—Miss Belle, who is 
eighteen years old, has recently been grad- 
uated from the Rayson School, and is a 
celebrated equestrienne; Bernard M., Jr., 
who is sixteen, a student at the Milton 
Academy, near Boston; and Renée, who is 
thirteen. They are unusually handsome 
and vigorous young people. 

Since his appointment to his post in the 
Council of National Defense, Mr. Baruch 
has been hard at work in Washington, find- 
ing little time even for visits with his 
family. Whenever he goes to New York 
or to Long Branch for a brief stay, or to 
his own Long Island country place, he goes 
armed with a library of reference-books 
on metals, and with stacks of memoranda 
and documents from his office in the Mun- 
sey Building in Washington. He takes 
little time for play, for he cannot tear 
himself away from the government work. 
He appears te put into it the same degree 
of energy and enthusiasm that character- 
ized his private activities as one of the 
most daring operators Wall Street ever 
knew. 


— 


I rovcnt for laurels—from the mire 
{ dragged my soul through bitter woes; 
But life, unheeding my desire, 


Gave me a rose. 


I toiled for glory's 


deathless fame; 


But life, who richer treasures knew, 
First made me understand love’s name— 
Then gave me yout 
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Alsace-Lorraine—Shall France 
or Germany Have It? 


A BURNING QUESTION THAT MUST BE SETTLED BY THE ISSUE OF THE GREAT WAR 


By Willis J. Abbot 


N the early days of the great war 
Frederick Palmer, the well-known 
American correspondent, was follow- 

ing the French armies into Alsace. 
Climbing the rugged hills of the Vosges, 
he looked down upon a wide expanse of 
farm land and meadow, across which ex- 
tended a long row of stone posts a few 
hundred yards apart. One stood close by 
the side of the road, and squatting beside 
it a poilu, with mallet and chisel, was 
industriously chipping away at something 
graven on its face. 

Palmer dismounted to investigate. On 
the one side of the stone pillar—the side 
facing to the westward—was the letter 
“ F,” on the opposite side the letter “ D,” 
the two standing obviously for “ France ” 
and “ Deutschland.” The poilu was busily 
engaged in obliterating the “ D.” 

“They won’t need this letter any more!” 
he remarked with a grin, as if stating a 
quite obvious truth. 

It was in that spirit that the French 
armies rushed into Alsace-Lorraine at the 
first outbreak of hostilities—to be called 
back, alas, by the peril of the German 
advance upon Paris. But at no time during 
the war, save perhaps in the most dreadful 
days of August and September, 1914, has 
France doubted that her lost provinces 
were to be hers again, nor have the loyal 
people of Alsace-Lorraine questioned that 
their long expatriation, extending now to 
forty-six years, was at last approaching its 
end. “ Papa” Joffre spoke to them what 
they believed to be reasoned truth when he 
said to the people of an Alsatian town: 


“You are French once more. Nothing 
shall be able to take you from us!” 

The German lust for Alsace-Lorraine, 
gratified in 1871, was evident as far back 
in history as the days of Julius Cesar. It 
is curious to read in his “ Commentaries ” 
these statements concerning the hunger of 
the Germans of that day for the lands of 
the Sequanians, which correspond nearly 
to the province of Alsace to-day: 


Ariovistus, the King of the Germans, had set- 
tled in their territory, and had seized upon one- 
third of it, the best land in the whole of Gaul; 
and now he demanded that the natives should 
vacate another third, because a few months pre- 
viously twenty-four thousand MHarudes had 
joined him, and he had to find homestead land 
for them. 

Within a few years the entire population of 
Gaul would be expatriated, and the Germans 
would all cross the Rhine; for there was no com- 
parison between the land of the Germans and 
that of the Sequanians, or between the standard 
of living among the former and that of the 
latter. 


Other characteristics than those of cov- 
etousness of their neighbors’ lands seemed 
to unite the Germans of that day with 
those of to-day. 

“ Ariovistus,” says Cesar, “had 
wrapped himself in so much haughtiness 
and arrogance that he had become unbear- 
able. These wild barbarians had become 
enamored of the lands and the refinement 
and abundance of the Gauls ”—progenitors 
of the French of to-day—‘ and more were 
brought over until about one hundred and 
twenty thousand of them were in Gaul.” 

The Germans were “ fierce barbarians,” 
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and Cesar finally attacked and put them 
to flight, driving them back beyond the 
Khine. 

“Happy the people whose annals are 
blank in history books!” wrote Carlyle, 
paraphrasing a more ancient saw of Mon- 
tesquieu. But the annals of Alsace- 
Lorraine antedate history books, and are 
crowded with incidents down to to-day. 
They are written all over the face of the 
land in ancient ruins, prehistoric works of 
stone piled up in days when men without 
knowledge of steam wrought in cyclopean 
architecture. 

When Cxsar came, Alsace was already 
old. The remnants of Druid temples 
molder to-day close to the relics of the 
Kkoman occupation, and the so-called Pagan 
Wall of St. Odile flings its colossal bulk of 
uncemented blocks of stone across miles 
of hillside and of vale, and baffles estimate 
of its antiquity. 

Into the history of Alsace-Lorraine— 
the two provinces are as_ inseparably 
Siamesed as the famous twins—it is not 
worth while going into detail. Slowly the 
Komans retired with the gradual shrinking 
of their splendid empire, and the territory 
was held by the Frankish kings. The an- 
nals of the time are but brief and inco- 
herent, but it is evident enough that the 
Germans resumed their occupation of the 
land by those methods of “ peaceful 
penetration,” which in our own times 
served that enterprising nation so well, until 
its Kaiser madly sought to substitute for 
them what he mistakenly thought would be 
the more rapid manner of conquest by the 
sword. 

The most convincing evidence of the 
extent to which this German domination 
had proceeded is shown by the Teutonic 
nomenclature that grew up in both prov- 
inces. Ellsass—later Gallicized into Alsace 
—is itself German; so, too, Strassburg, 
Metz, Breisach, Altkirch, a score of towns 
and villages. The Germans point to these 
names as evidence that from the earliest 
historic times the Teuton was the dominant 
force in both Alsace and Lorraine. The 
French insist that whatever the names im- 
posed upon them, the people were French 
in spirit and affiliations. 
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But which was the governing power was 
definitely settled by the treaty of Verdun, 
signed in A.D. 843, by the three sons of 


Charlemagne. By this treaty Lothaire, 
the second son, received the territory 
which included Alsace, what is now Lor- 
raine, as well as Burgundy, Provence, and 
parts of Italy. “ Lotharii regnum,’ the 
kingdom of Lothaire, this principality was 
called—a name which by gradual corrup- 
tion became Lotharingia, Lothringen in 
German, and Lorraine in French. 

When Lothaire died, his brothers, after 
the pleasant custom which has not alto- 
gether died out in royal families, despoiled 
their nephew of his inheritance. Charles 
the Bold, the Frankish sovereign, took 
Alsace, while Louis the German seized 
Lorraine. Curiously enough, the oaths by 
which these sovereigns ratified their division 
of the loot were made in both German and 
French. Thus early the people of the prov- 
inces destined to be the football of two 
great nations were becoming used to being 
governed in two tongues. 

Later Alsace passed into the possession 
of Louis the German, and in the year 870 
the Vosges, not the Rhine, became the 
boundary between the German and French 
kingdoms—a situation which the Germans 
forcibly restored in 1871 and are to-day 
fighting desperately to maintain. 

The centuries passed on. Alsace, fertile, 
well timbered, and beautiful to look upon; 
Lorraine, less favored in agricultural 
wealth, but rich in mineral deposits, at- 
tracted settlers from every side. It was 
the day of the foundation of the feudal 
system, and the land was governed in fiefs, 
feuds, duchies, and bishoprics by lords of 
the manor, dukes and archdukes, bishops 
and prefects. 

Feudal castles began to grow on the 
crests of the Vosges mountains. The 
brother of the Bishop of Strassburg, out 
hunting, followed his hawk — habicht — 
into a district of the Rhineland which so 
charmed him with its beauty that he built 
a castle there, and called it Habichtsburg, 
from the feathered guide who led him 
thither. In time it became Hapsburg, and 
the sportsman’s descendants became, next 
perhaps to the Hohenzollerns, the most 
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powerful imperial house of Europe. They 
also came to own and rule Alsace, but in 
1679 all their rights, titles, and prerogatives 
were transferred to the throne of France, 
Louis XIV being the reigning monarch. 


ONE OF EUROPE’S BATTLE-GROUNDS 


Prior to this, great and small wars had 
often swept over Alsace. It had been 
plundered and desolated from end to end, 
year after year. Feudal lords fought among 
themselves. The peasants, starving, and 
thinking violent death not worse than 
death from privations, rose in agrarian re- 
volt against their taskmasters. In a chapel 
erected at the scene of their defeat one 
may read this gruesome epitaph: 

Is this not a sorry doom? 
Thirteen thousand in one tomb. 


Be sure, you who travel in Alsace- 
Lorraine, or in any other part of Europe, 
that the great feudal castles which, stand- 
ing intact or in ruins, arouse the wonder 
and admiration of tourists, are but the 
monuments to the privations, the slavery, 
and the agonies of millions of dead and 
gone peasants whose labor and whose pov- 
erty made these monuments to aristocracy 
possible. 

After the Reformation, with its savage 
local religious quarrels, had passed, came 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). 
Alsace was in part the battle-field. For 
that era, the horrors of the war were unex- 
ampled—the razed villages, the conscience- 
less looting, the crimes against womankind, 
the wholesale massacres, were long remem- 
bered as the very highest examples of 
human savagery. Historical novelists in 
the nineteenth century harked back to the 
Thirty Years’ War for stories of unparal- 
leled licentiousness, lust, and bloodthirsti- 
ness. Not until His Imperial Majesty 
Wilhelm II of Germany took the field, 
backed by all the resources of twentieth- 
century science employed in the art of 
wholesale destruction and slaughter, did 
the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War be- 
come wholly commonplace. 

We see now that the campaigns of fa- 
mous captains like Gustavus Adolphus, 
Tilly, Sigismund of Poland, and Wallen- 
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stein, with their petty armies of thirty 
thousand men, or even less, were but ama- 
teur exploits in war-making. Happily so, 
else Alsace, with thirty years of it, would 
have been reduced to the state of desola- 
tion to which modern military science and 
German kultur have doomed Belgium and 
Northern France to-day. 

The series of battles, treaties, purchases, 
and diplomatic arrangements by which 
Alsace became a part of the France of 
Louis XIV cooperated to further the de- 
clared purpose “to give to Gaul the 
frontiers which nature had designed for it, 
to secure for the Gauls a Gallic king, to 
identify Gaul with France, and, wherever 
the ancient Gaul was, there to establish the 
new.” That is again the purpose of France. 
The boundaries set up by Cesar rise up 
again to vex the Kaiser. 


LORRAINE UNDER HER OWN DUKES 


To trace the political history of Lorraine 
through the maze of intrigue and the long 
procession of petty wars until she became 
established as a duchy of France were but 
a profitless task. Now and then her his- 
tory touches that of the great world, as 
when we read that Joan of Arc, born at 
Domremy, on the Meuse, came to beg 
Duke Charles of Lorraine to renounce his 
dissipated life and fight like a valiant 
gentleman for the King of France. He 
listened patiently, excused himself as 
physically unfit for fighting, and dismissed 
her with a gift of a horse and money. 

Again, as the duchy grew in refinement, 
and began, as it early did, to encourage arts 
and letters, we find it touching with friend- 
ly interest our own continent, then just 
discovered. 

Messire Martin Waldseemiiller was a 
canon of St. Dié, in Lorraine, until his 
death in 1522. What is more, he was a 
mighty map-maker in an era when car- 
tography was comic rather than cosmic. 
In 1507 the news of the discovery of 
America in 1492 had reached Lorraine, 
which, however, was wholly ignorant of the 
part played in that achievement by Chris- 
topher Columbus. Waldseemiiller, getting 
hold of four letters of Amerigo Vespucci, 
suggested that the name of this explorer, 
































feminized to correspond with Asia, Africa, 
and Europa, should be applied to the new 
continent. Shortly after, in a map which 
he designed, he carried his suggestion into 
effect, and America sprang into being. 

It speaks well for the Lorraine cartog- 
rapher that when he learned later about 
Columbus he strove in every way to rectify 
his error. He proclaimed his blunder as 
widely as possible. He insisted that to 
Columbus was due the tribute he had paid 
to Vespucci; but as usual the truth could 
not overtake the error. 

In 1648, with the treaty of Westphalia, 
which ended the Thirty Years’ War, began 
the series of agreements which brought 
Alsace first, then Lorraine, under the sover- 
eignty of the French kings, beginning with 
Louis XIV, and fixed definitely the status 
of the two as parts of France. 

The first treaty was as vague in its pro- 
visions as the territory with which it dealt 
was in its boundaries. It reserved the lib- 
erties of all bishoprics, free cities, and 
seignories; but the aggressive French min- 
ister Mazarin—the king was only ten years 
old—paid little heed to these reservations, 
and French sovereignty was gradually ex- 
tended over all the miscellaneous group of 
political entities that made up Alsace. 

As Louis reached maturity, he proved 
himself more aggressive than his famous 
minister. One by one the Alsatian free 
cities bowed to the inevitable and gave up 
their pretensions to independence. By 
1679 the process of absorption was extend- 
ed to Lorraine. The treaty of Nimwegen, 
negotiated in that year, followed by the 
treaty of Ryswick, put an end alike to the 
power of the local dukes and extinguished 
the Austrian suzerainty over their territory. 
Metz and Strassburg fell to the French, 
the latter being taken by force of arms. 

When the eighteenth century came into 
being, Alsace and Lorraine were virtually 
under French rule, though here and there 
in Alsace were great estates in the pos- 
session of German nobles, who by virtue of 
their ownership sat in the Alsatian diet. 
Certain localities, also, were exempted from 
French jurisdiction. 

It took the French Revolution to breathe 
the true spirit of French nationalism into 
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In both 
provinces the people eagerly echoed the 
watchwords, shouted in Paris, of liberty, 


the nostrils of Alsace-Lorraine. 


equality, and fraternity. Of the two 
provinces, Alsace was perhaps the more 
thoroughly permeated by the spirit of re- 
publicanism. It gave lavishly of its sons 
and its treasure to the cause of liberty. 


THE REVOLUTION AND THE EMPIRE 


The song which to-day fourteen allied 
nations are acclaiming as the battle-hymn 
of democracy—the stirring ‘“ Marseillaise ” 
—was written in the house of the mayor of 
Strassburg, under the inspiration of the 
cheering throngs of revolutionary Alsatians 
who were at the moment parading the 
streets. Six hundred volunteers had been 
called for to march to Paris, but when 
Rouget de I’Isle, an Alsatian artillery offi- 
cer, had finished his stirring chant and it 
was sung to the multitude, a thousand men 
offered themselves. The whole army took 
up the song, and it happened that a bat- 
talion from Marseilles sang it at the 
storming of the Tuileries—hence the his- 
torically inaccurate name it still bears. 
More justly it should have been called the 
“* Strasbourgeoise.” 

Lorraine, more given to the military vir- 
tues than Alsace, if less fundamentally 
democratic, contributed liberally to the 
Kevolutionary armies. Many of Napo- 
leon’s marshals came from that province. 
Ney, Kléber, Oudinot, Kellerman, Gérard, 
were all Lorrainers. They were sprung, 
too, from the masses. The aristocracy of 
Lorraine had followed Marie Antoinette, 
daughter of their last independent duke, 
tu Paris, and were one and all in the court 
circles destined to see so sorry an end to 
their gay, frivolous, and wholly parasitical 
existence. 

Napoleon became the idol of Lorraine. 
The common people of both the provinces 
profited largely by the economic legislation 
of the Revolution. Nobles and bishops, the 
holders of fiefs, feudal tenures, and ecclesi- 
astical grants were mostly of the proscribed 
aristocratic class. Many became émigrés. 
Their lands were seized for the republic 
and distributed among its loyal citizens, 
with the result that in Alsace-Lorraine 
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grew up a multitude of small landowners, 
making for the great and widely diffused 
prosperity of the people—as such a system 
always should, wherever established. 

After the Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars, Alsace-Lorraine enjoyed almost sixty 
years of peace, prosperity, and unexampled 
progress in the enjoyment of French citi- 
zenship. At the Congress of Vienna, which 
brought those wars to a_ conclusion, 
menacing hints were thrown out by the 
Prussian and Austrian delegates as to the 
disposition of the provinces. Prussia sug- 
gested that the left bank of the Rhine was 
really German. Austria thought that the 
lands her emperor had ceded to Louis XIV 
more than a hundred years before might 
now be fitly returned. But jealousy ran 
high between these two Teutonic peoples. 
Neither wished to fatten the other, and as 
a result, though France was in no condi- 
tion to protect her own, the state of Alsace- 
Lorraine remained undisturbed. 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR (1870) 


In 1870 France, though wholly unpre- 
pared, was plunged into war with Prussia, 
partly because of the imperial ambitions of 
Napoleon III, partly by the skilful and 
unscrupulous maneuvers of Bismarck. It 
was an unequal struggle. The French 
army proved to be wretchedly ill equipped 
to meet the overpowering force that Prussia 
was prepared to put into the field. 

Already had that militant nation, legiti- 
mate heir to the Huns and the Goths of 
old, developed the genius for organization 


and the zest for battle that have made it. 


since 1914 the scourge of the world. Its 
attack upon France was swift and irresisti- 
ble. In July, 1870, the Prussian armies 
invaded France, marching honestly that 
time straight into Lorraine, not, as in 1914, 
recoiling from the French defenses and 
taking the easier way through Belgium, at 
the cost of tearing up a treaty like a mere 
scrap of paper. 

On the 1st of September the battle of 
Sedan was fought, resulting in the sur- 
render of Napoleon III and his army. 
The war was practically decided then, 
though the people, overthrowing the impe- 
rial government, organized a republic and 
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fought on; but the first six weeks had given 
the Germans too great an advantage. In 
1914 they hoped to repeat this record of 
swift conquest, and though the war had 
only begun on the 1st of August, many 
sanguine Germans hoped that Paris would 
f-ll on Sedan Day—a hope happily disap- 
pointed. 

The most decisive battles of the ‘war of 
1870-1871—save Sedan—were fought on 
the territory of Alsace-Lorraine. Strass- 
burg was subjected to siege and bombard- 
ment, which it resisted for two months. 
Contemporary accounts make much of the 
terrifying features of this attack—the ring 
of more than four hundred cannon, great 
and small, the rain of shells bursting in 
the streets, the falling walls, the famine 
and misery resulting from the close invest- 
ment; but we know now how far these 
horrors fell behind those of modern war. 

So prolonged a bombardment with guns 
of present-day caliber, using high explo- 
sives, would have obliterated Strassburg 
from the face of the earth. To-day the city 
shows no scar of the bombardment of 
forty-seven years ago. Figures published 
after its capitulation reported four hundred 
civilians killed, seventeen hundred wound- 
ed, three hundred children dead of starva- 
tion, four hundred houses burned, and 
damage inflicted upon the city to the extent 
of about fifty thousand dollars. 


THE SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF METZ 


While calamity was thus piled upon the 
head of the chief city of Alsace, Metz, the 
commercial capital of Lorraine, did not go 
unscathed. The early battles on the 
Alsatian frontier had gone disastrously for 
the French, and the Army of the Rhine, 
their main fighting force, was relentlessly 
pushed back until it found temporary ref- 
uge behind the forts of Metz. Its com- 
mander, Marshal Bazaine, had with him 
about one hundred and eighty thousand 
men. While he stood in helpless indecision, 
the Crown Prince of Germany, father of 
the present Emperor, swiftly put his army 
between Metz and Paris, and Bazaine was 
cut off. 

Like Strassburg, Metz then became the 
objective of a determined siege, and on the 
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2oth of October Bazaine was forced to 
surrender. He had maintained the defense 
with the utmost gallantry for sixty-seven 
days; but so heavy was the loss—a large 
army and a fortress of the first class—that 
the Parisians bitterly denounced the mar- 
shal as a traitor, and the provisional gov- 
ernment in Tours issued a proclamation in 
which he was called “ the agent of the man 
of Sedan (Napoleon) and the accomplice 
of the invader.” A more cruel injustice 
was never done a brave soldier and a loyal 
Frenchman. 

Whether Bazaine could ever have saved 
his army in the face of the overpowering 
numbers of the foe is doubtful: but from 
the moment he shut himself up in Metz he 
was lost. Prior to that he had to face the 
Prussian legions, the Uhlans, the needle- 
guns, and the famous artillery of Krupp, 
then beginning to lead all manufacturers 
of means of murder. After he entered 
Metz he added to these foes starvation, and 
that proved his undoing. 

* The case of Metz has become a classic in 
the books of strategy, used to show the 
folly of locking up an army within a 
fortress. Reflective readers of the history 
of the present war will notice that despite 
the fall of cities like Warsaw, Przemysl, 
Lodz, and Gorizia, the defending army 
always escaped before the conditions of 
defense became desperate. Hence the pro- 
longation of the war. Wars are won not 
by taking cities, but by destroying armies. 

It is not my purpose to tell here the 
story of other battles of the war of 1870- 
1871, of the siege of Paris, of the over- 
throw first of the imperial government by 
the provisional government, and of the 
supplanting of that for a time by the 
red Commune. Those historic events, in- 
tensely interesting as they are, must be 
passed over for the story of the negotiations 
by which Germany at last wrested from 
France most of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Paris was starving. Sewer rats, cats, 
dogs, horses, had all been eaten. Ringed 
in by a wall of fire and steel, there was no 
egress from the city save by balloon. It 
was watching these, drifting aimlessly away 
from the besieged city, that a young 
Lieutenant von Zeppelin in the Prussian 
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lines reflected how much more serviceable 
they would be could they but be steered. 
When peace came he devoted himself to the 
creation of dirigible balloons, saw success 
seemingly attained, heard himself cheered 
by huge throngs and acclaimed by the 
Kaiser as the “ greatest of German citi- 
zens’; but finally he saw the creation of 
his brain fail in the fierce test of war, and 
died in the full knowledge of failure. 


FRANCE PAYS THE PRICE OF DEFEAT 


Out of the starving city slipped Jules 
Favre, minister of foreign affairs of the 
provisional government. He went to con- 
sult Bismarck as to possible terms of peace. 
The man of iron’ was curt. He doubted 
whether it was worth while to confer with 
the agent of a revolutionary committee. He 
hinted that Prussia was strong enough to 
replace Napoleon on his throne and con- 
tinue peace negotiations with him. He 
was hostile to the republican idea, anyway; 
but he showed no hesitation in declaring 
his purpose to have Alsace-Lorraine. In 
reporting the conversation M. Favre 
wrote: 


The count maintained that the security of 
Germany commanded him to guard the territory 
that protected it. 

“ Strassburg is the key to the house. I must 
have it. I know well that its people are 
not with us. That will impose an unpleasant job 
upon us; but we cannot help it. I am sure that 
in a short time we shall have a new war with 
you. We wish to make it with all advantages.” 


Filled with indignant emotions, M. Favre 
cried, “‘ Not a foot of our territory; not a 
stone of our fortresses!” and returned to 
Paris to counsel continued resistance. 
That was, of course, the counsel of mad- 
ness. At another conference—at which 
Bismarck bruskly opened the discussion by 
saying, “‘ Don’t repeat that nonsense about 
stones of your fortresses!’’—the concession 
was finally wrested from the prostrate 
Frenchmen. 

To the eloquence of Thiers, one of the 
commissioners, was due the exemption of 
Belfort from the cession. That fortress of 
southern Alsace had held out so gallantly 
against Prussian siege as to compel the re- 
spect of its enemies, and its exemption 
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from seizure was the sole concession to 
French sentiment that could be wrung 
from the Germans. Even at that, a quid 
pro quo was exacted in the shape of a 
strip’ of territory about ten miles wide 
along the Luxembourg frontier. Bismarck 
later remarked with some scorn that in 
this territory were laid the remains of 
some tens of thousands of Prussian officers 
and soldiers, and that the old emperor 
wished to retain it for sentimental reasons. 

Many German writers, seeking to excuse 
this rape of French territory, this violent 
separation of fifteen hundred thousand 
people from the land to which they were 
attached by ties that forty-six years of 
separation have not sundered, defend it on 
the ground that it merely restored historic 
boundaries and reestablished the status of 
the lands as they were under the old Ger- 
man empire. Not only was that not true, 
but Bismarck, Moltke, and other soldier- 
statesmen concerned in the matter never 
had the effrontery to assert it. Bismarck 
never put his demand for Alsace-Lorraine 
on any grounds save that it was necessary 
to the safety of the new German empire, 
and never excused the demand on any 
plea save that he had power to enforce it. 

It has been suggested that he purposely 
pressed it, knowing that it would be a con- 
tinual offense to France, likely to lead to 
another war, in which Germany, again 
triumphant, might again cripple France 
and gain more territory. He was frank in 
his forecasts of the trouble that would 
ensue from these annexations. In 1867 he 
had said to an Englishman, Mr. Beatty 
Kingston: 

“Suppose France entirely conquered 
and a Prussian garrison in Paris; what are 
we to do with our victory? We could not 
even decently take Alsace, for the Alsatians 
are become Frenchmen, and they wish to 
remain so.” 

But when the conditions he foresaw were 
fulfilled, and the Prussians, if not in Paris, 
were knocking at its gates, hunger for terri- 
tory seized him. Still his old doubt clung 
to him, and he said to the same English 
journalist: 

“ As you see, we are keeping Metz, but 
I confess I do not like that part of the 
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arrangement. Strassburg is German in 
speech, and will be so in heart ten years 
hence. Metz, however, is French and will 
be a hotbed of dissatisfaction ten years 
hence.” 

The historical record demonstrates be- 
yond cavil that it was not of right, but by 
virtue of force, that Bismarck demanded 
Alsace-Lorraine; that he set up no claim 
to ancient boundaries, but calmly an- 
nounced his purpose to make of the line 
between Strassburg and Metz an impassa- 
ble barrier against French aggression. 

When the war cloud of 1914 burst, the 
French accepted the challenge and dashed 
against this barrier; but the Germans, with 
a disregard of international rights that 
ultimately arrayed the world against them, 
turned into peaceful Belgium and smote 
France on the side on which she could not 
honorably be prepared. 


THE LOST PROVINCES AND THEIR PEOPLE 


The territory of Alsace-Lorraine which 
was finally ceded to Germany would be 
almost insignificant in our more generous 
geography. Its area is 5,601 square miles, 
or a little more than Connecticut. Seldom 
has so small a territory played so great a 
part in history. Its inhabitants at that 
time numbered slightly over a million and 
a half. If this seems a small group to have 
made so much noise in the world, let us 
remember that only about twice that num- 
ber were in the American colonies when 
Washington led them to victory. 

Always perfervid in their expressions. of 
devotion to France, the Alsatians particu- 
larly had long had the name of being more 
French than the Parisians. The phrase 
originated with an aid to Frederick the 
Great, and in later years Napoleon’s Gen- 
eral Foy said: 

“Tf ever the love of all that is great and 
generous grows faint in the hearts of the 
people of old France, it will be necessary 
only for them to pass the Vosges into 
Alsace to recover their patriotism and their 
energy.” 

Napoleon used a more vigorous phrase. 
One of his generals complained that the 
Alsatians spoke a German patois. 

“What matter?” replied the emperor. 
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“ They speak in German, but they saber in 
French!” 

In the long effort of the Germans to 
justify their seizure of these provinces in 
1871 they have relied more upon the ex- 
tended use of the German tongue in the 
territory than upon any other argument to 
prove the essential Teutonism of its people. 
In the negotiations which shall close this 
war, and in which the Alsace-Lorraine 
question will be all important, this matter 
of the dominant tongue will be much 
discussed. 

It is admitted that to-day only about 
one-sixth of the people of Alsace habitually 
speak French; but, on the other hand, only 
the humblest peasants are without some 
knowledge of that tongue, while it is the 
universal language among the prosperous 
and the cultivated classes. And if the 
numbers using French of the Parisian type 
are thus limited, so too are those using pure 
German, and they are in the main the in- 
coming, assisted immigrants who flocked 
into both Alsace and Lorraine after their 
annexation by Germany to become public 
functionaries, school-teachers, railroad ser- 
vants, representatives of the power in mili- 
tary control in every place. 


GERMAN RULE IN ALSACE-LORRAINE 


Every possible endeavor has been made 
by the German authorities to crush out the 
use of the French tongue. No school, 
public or private, may be conducted in it, 
and some of the most pathetic passages in 
the literature of Alsace-Lorraine are the 
descriptions of the ceremonies which at- 
tended the last day of the French school. 

Meetings for a long time could not be 
addressed in French. The French theater 
was barred—a sore deprivation to an essen- 
tially artistic people. Even French com- 
mercial signs were interdicted. A barber in 
Strassburg was fined for announcing him- 
self as a coiffeur. As a friseur he was 
within the law. The French word 
“ restaurant’ was barred in favor of 
the German “ restauration.” Instead of 
“débit” and “crédit” on the books of 
business houses “ soll ” and “ haben ” were 
enforced. To use the French phrase 
“a bientét ”’—equivalent to our colloquial 
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“ so-long ”—was treason. It was construed 
as a wish that France would again govern. 
French books, especially those of Edmond 
About, Erckmann-Chatrian, and Daudet 
are barred from the book-shop windows. 
But they are always under some seques- 
tered counter for the patriotic purchaser. 
French epitaphs could not be graven on 
tombstones; French salutations exposed the 
speaker to arrest. 

The heavy hand of the German military 
system is, of course, cruelly felt by the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers. Unless boys are 
sent across the border to France, they can 
get no education other than the enforced 
German military training. To send them 
away means lifelong separation. They 
cannot return to German territory without 
heavy penalties for the evasion of military 
service. An Alsatian residing in another 
land could not even return to see a dying 
mother without special authorization most 
difficult to obtain. 

In the elementary schools the children 
are taught the Prussian goose-step, and in 
the early days of its introduction serious 
difficulties arose from the tendency of the 
youngsters to see its ridiculous side and to 
exaggerate it. The horrified drill-sergeants 
held them guilty of little less than /ése 
majesté. 

The revolt of the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine against their masters has been 
largely inaudible. They dare not speak. 
The German gag is in their mouths, backed 
by that German militarism which ap- 
plauded a young lieutenant for running 
through with his sword a crippled shoe- 
maker at Zabern who had laughed at him. 
To laugh at the pink-faced subaltern was 
to laugh at the Kaiser. So thus in bondage 
the two provinces remain dumb. 

The Germans at one time resorted to in- 
trigue to convict of treason Alsatians of 
whom they wished to be rid. A number 
of these received from France, unsolicited, 
certain pamphlets issued by the Ligue des 
Patriotes, or League of Patriots, an organi- 
zation pledged to work for the redemption 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Almost as soon as the 
documents arrived the police called at the 
homes of the recipients. All were arrested, 
charged with the receipt of unlawful docu- 
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ments. Some received sentences of as much 
as nine years’ imprisonment. It was shown 
later that the documents had been sent by 
an agent of Germany who had secured a 
place in the office of the league. 

The world knows of the sorrows of 
Alsace-Lorraine through French sources, 
and even these have not been noisy. When 
the alienation of the two provinces was 
completed, Gambetta said: 

“ Let us think of it always; never speak 
of it!” 

That has been largely the French atti- 
tude. The daily deposit of a mourning 
wreath upon the statue of Strassburg— 
Strasbourg, to the French—in the Place 
de la Concorde has constituted the silent 
protest of the Parisians. The way in which 
the statue was heaped high with exultant 
floral wreaths on the day France sprang to 
arms once more in defense against the 
Germans showed how strong was the feel- 
ing behind that daily ceremony. 

The protest of the Alsatian or the Lor- 
rainer took the form of a complete refusal 
to maintain any social relations whatsoever 
with the Germans forced upon him. The 
spots frequented by Germans in their cities 
were avoided by the people. If the Ger- 
mans gave a concert or entertainment, no 
Alsatian was there. If one of their own 
people accepted an office or an honor from 
the hated overlords, he was quietly but 
finally dropped from brotherhood and 
acquaintanceship. If an Alsatian girl mar- 
ried a German, she had to make his people 
her people, for her own people would have 
no more to do with her. 

The Germans met this policy by strategy 
of their own. As their vassals became 
contemptuous, they became haughty. The 
Teutonic mind has never lent itself grace- 
fully to the task of making subjugated 
peoples friendly. The most ridiculous 
instance of this sort was afforded when the 
imperial government presented to Strass- 
burg a great new union station, intended to 
be at once a monument to the city’s 
greatness and to the beneficence of the 
Kaiser. No better idea for the decoration 


of this monumental structure suggested 
itself to the Teutonic architects than a 
series of carved bas-reliefs depicting with 
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much vigor and vivacity the scenes of the 
bombardment of Strassburg by the Ger- 
man armies. For years the station was 
avoided by the people of the outraged city, 
so far as possible. 


THE QUESTION TO BE SETTLED BY THE WAI: 


Certain forces which are now trying to 
sway public opinion toward the refusal 
of the restoration of these provinces to 
France are urging that France has become 
reconciled to their loss—that the old cry 
for revanche had been quieted. The plea 
is true, so far as the cry for revenge was 
concerned. France would never have gone 
to war for this cause. Her people and her 
statesmen were never more devoted to 
peace than when Germany drove down 
upon her through the neutral territory of 
Belgium. But France feels now that in 
the war forced upon her she has honorably 
won back the territories wrested from her 
forty-six years ago. 

It has been suggested that instead of giv- 
ing these territories back to France, they 
should be erected into an autonomous 
state. No one wants that except the Ger- 
mans, and the respect which the Germans 
pay to a small autonomous state is strik- 
ingly shown by their treatment of the 
Duchy of Luxembourg. 

Others urge that a plebiscite should be 
taken among the people of the two prov- 
inces to determine their desires. No fair 
expression of opinion could thus be gained. 
It would have to be taken under German 
auspices or not at all, for, until transferred 
to other sovereignty, Alsace-Lorraine re- 
mains German in government. 

In the great conference, perhaps to be 
held in the Temple of Peace at The Hague, 
which shall end this war, the question of 
the disposition of the lost provinces of 
France, Alsace and Lorraine, will play a 
leading part. The more the world studies 
the history of the two countries, the more 
familiar other nations become with the 
state of public sentiment within them, the 
more certain will be the decision that inter- 
national justice, no less than the wise and 
prudent conservation of future peace, de- 
mands their return to the nation to which 
they historically belong. 
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The Inspiring Phrases of 
American Democracy 





ELOQUENT WORDS IN WHICH THE WAR PURPOSES OF THE NATION HAVE BEEN 
VOICED BY POLITICAL AND INTELLECTUAL LEADERS 


By Gilbert W. Gabriel 


7 HE world must be made safe for 

T democracy!” 

Whatever slogans are plucked 
by history from out of the welter of words 
which must accompany a war’s embroil- 
ment, this one will live and live on. It 
will belong in the same golden book which 
contains Lincoln’s Gettysburg address and 
Webster’s great Bunker Hill oration. It is 
our sentence of simplest explanation. It is 
the catch-phrase which justifies the whole 
war to millions of people. It is the word 
of command to send army upon army to 
self-sacrifice upon the broken battle-fields 
of France. 

This was the central sentence of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s address before a joint meet- 
ing of the two houses of Congress on the 
2nd of last April. He was recommending 
that the United States should declare war 
on Germany. He was pledging the lives 
of our youth to the aid of distant nations. 
He was turning the ambitions and labors 
of a whole people, perhaps for years to 
come, into a course that must be ruthlessly 
blasting and destructive. He was casting a 
shadow of fear and impending sorrow over 
millions of homes. And yet, when men 
read that message of his at their breakfast- 
tables, and came to the phrase, “ The 
world must be made safe for democracy,” 
they were proud and steeled and content 
with all that has to be. 

For days thereafter the newspapers were 
full of letters from readers, commenting on 
this sentence. The President had given 
them something to fight for, had crystal- 
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lized the whole black uproar, had faced a 
situation as confounding as a first sight of 
hell, and had swept it clean and luminous 
with eight words so simple that they might 
have come out of a sixth-grade primer. 

Three months later—on June 21, to be 
exact — Elihu Root had found no better 
phrase to use in speaking to a large Rus- 
sian audience in Petrograd. 

“ Cheered, encouraged, and made enthu- 
siastic by the freedom won by Russia,” 
he said, “ we entered the war, and we are 
going to fight until the world has been 
made safe for democracy—yours as well as 
ours—so that no overbearing military caste 
shall push you or us from the sidewalk.” 


A LOFTY APPEAL FROM ELIHU ROOT 


Not that Mr. Root has not been able to 
find phrases of his own. He has been 
among the foremost thinkers of this crisis, 
and his words have been illumined with a 
fine patriotism as well as tempered with 
the wisdom of his years. It was on Jan- 
uary 26, for instance, in front of the 
Congress of Constructive Patriotism in 
Washington, that Mr. Root spoke so 
prophetically, at a time when we had not 
yet even broken off diplomatic relations 
with Germany: 

“‘ My friends,” said the former Secretary 
of State, in a peroration which brought the 
delegates to their feet in a frenzy of ap- 
plause, “so sure am I that the liberty and 
peace and security of my children’s chil- 
dren in this land of ours depend upon the 
destruction and abandonment of the hated 
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principle of national aggrandizement and 
immorality, and the enthronement of the 
principles of national responsibility and 
morality, that in their behalf, for all the 
countless generations that are to come 
after us in our dear land, I am grateful 
with all my heart to those men who are 
fighting in the trenches in France and Bel- 
gium and Russia and Italy and the 
Balkans.” 

There is little doubt but that Mr. Root, 
next to the President himself, had more 
influence than any other leader of the na- 
tion in preparing our minds for war. In 
the same speech he went on to say: 


The peace that the President describes involves 
the absolute destruction and abandonment of the 
principle upon which the war was begun. It 
doesn’t say “ Serbia,” it doesn’t say “ Belgium ”; 
but there the chosen head of the American people 
has declared the principles of the American de- 
mocracy in unmistakable terms, has declared for 
the independence and equal rights of all small 
and weak nations, has declared for a Monroe 
Doctrine of the whole world, precluding all na- 
tions from interfering with the independent con- 
trol of its own affairs by every small nation, 
from taking away the territory of other nations, 
from attempting to exercise the coercion of 
superior power over other nations. He has de- 
clared for disarmament, for the reduction of 
these mighty armies and navies. And every word 
of that declaration, which I believe truly repre- 
sents the conscience and judgment of the Ameri- 
can people, denounces the sacrifices of Belgium 
and. of Serbia and the principles upon which they 
were made. 


A SPEECH OF MILITANT PATRIOTISM 


It was at the great Madison Square 
Garden meeting of fifteen thousand Amer- 
icans, however, on Saturday evening, 
March 24, that Mr. Root found a little 
gap of silence in the midst of a great 
charge of applause, and electrified his hear- 
ers with words which none of them will 
ever forget. The gray-haired man, lean- 
jawed, his eyes snapping, his mustache 
seeming really to bristle in close-cropped 
anger at the many interruptions by paci- 
fists, bit off his words with a bitter but 
controlled intensity. 


In all this vast assembly there are no parties 
and no partizans. We are all Americans. We 
have come to exercise the right and perform the 
duty of a great self-governing republic, to speak 


so far as in us lies the people’s voice upon the 
fateful issues of this present time. We do not 
underestimate the gravity of the situation in 
which our country finds itself. Our country has 
been ordered—ordered to leave the seas; ordered 
off the seas that are ours equally with all the 
other nations of the earth; ordered by the auto- 
crat of Germany to leave those seas that our 
fathers crossed in their frail barks in search of 
the freedom that they set up on this continent; 
ordered to leave those seas that the commerce of 
America has whitened with its sails for more 
than a century. And our country has refused to 
obey the order. 

We have been attacked with arms for refusing; 
our ships have been sunk; our people have been 
murdered; our men, our women, our children 
have been sent to their death by shot and shell 
and torpedo sped from German men-of-war, 
because we refused to obey the order of Germany. 


Here was his peroration, delivered amid 
an excited clamor of mingled hisses and 


applause: 


Our forefathers lit the torch. It was our fight 
for the freedom of self-governing democracies 
that unloosed the band upon the people of Eng- 
land. It was our success that gave courage and 
hope to the men of France, who cast down the 
Bourbons and set up their republic. No man has 
fought for liberty during this century and a half 
in all the world that has not been cheered and 
strengthened by the example and the inspiration 
and the spirit of our free America; and if that 
spirit is not dead, as I know it is not, that spirit 
is with the Allies who are fighting our battle! 


DR. HIBBEN AS A WARLIKE PACIFIST 


It was at that same meeting, it will be 
remembered, that President Hibben, of 
Princeton University, showed a daredevil 
humor by beginning his speech with the 
plain statement: 


I am a pacifist. 


Twenty or thirty pacifists, scattered ju- 
diciously around the hall, began to cheer 
at that. 

“ Put him out!” somebody else yelled. 

“I’m for peace at any price,” he added, 
and the pacifists did some more cheering, 
while the faithful waited glumly. “ And 
the price of peace,” continued Dr. Hibben, 
“ at the present time, is war!” 


THE ELOQUENCE OF PRESIDENT BUTLER 


Another university president has won 
the ears of the nation with his comments 
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upon the war. Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler has a mind keen enough and a knowl- 
edge of international affairs sufficiently 
large to cope with the problem as few 
Americans can. He made a speech before 
the Associated Press Convention, for in- 
stance, on April 26, 1916, which was 
quoted with hardly a cut in almost every 
newspaper in the United States. A more 
impressive bit of diction and of elevated 
thought: has scarcely ever been heard or 
read upon this continent. Here is but the 
end of it, at the summit of a high-builded 
mountain of eloquence. 


The year 1916 is but one member of an infinite 
series. Countless eons have gone before it, and 
countless eons will come after it. The physical 
forces of nature will go their way through in- 
definite time, performing their allotted functions, 
obeying their peculiar laws, and undergoing those 
manifold changes and transmutations which make 
up the heavens and the earth. Not so with the 
reputation and the influence of a nation. Op- 
portunity will not knock forever at any door; it 
is knocking now at the door of the American 
people. 

If they are able to rise to an appreciation of 
their own part, of its own controlling principles 
and politics, to put aside every self-seeking, every 
distracting, every brutal appeal—no one can tell 
what lights will illumine the page on which the 
history of our nation may yet be written. 

It is nearly sixty years since Abraham Lincoln, 
in his debates with Senator Douglas, made men- 
tion of the scriptural saying that “a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 

“T do not expect the house will fall,” he added; 
“but I do expect the house will cease to be 
divided.” 

So, Mr. President, I say to-day to this influen- 
tial company of Americans, we do expect, every 
one of us, that our house will cease to be divided. 
We do expect that our America will come to full 
consciousness of its purpose; that the serene 
courage of Washington, the constructive genius of 
Hamilton, the keen human insight and sympathy 
of Jefferson, the patient pathos of Lincoln, shall 
not have been in vain in teaching us what our 
country is. 

Shall we catch sight of that something higher 
than selfishness, higher than material gain, higher 
than the triumph of brute force, which alone can 
lead a nation up to those high places that become 
sacred in history, and from which influence de- 
scends in a mighty torrent to refresh, to vivify, 
and to inspire all mankind? 

It is as true to-day as it was in ancient times 
that where there is no vision, the people perish. 
We can make an America with a vision. We 
eannot make it without! 
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Columbia University, the largest univer- 
sity in the largest city on this side of the 
world, could not help having and suffering 
from its little band of objectors and paci- 
fists, when war and the draft had become 
certainties; but there was no doubt of the 
institution’s attitude toward these deter- 
ring spirits. Dr. Butler announced: 

I speak by authority for the whole university 
when I say, with all possible emphasis, that there 
is and will be no place in Columbia University, 
either on the rolls of its faculties or on the rolls 
of its students for any person who opposes or 
who counsels opposition to the effective enforce- 
ment of the laws of the United States, or who 
acts, speaks, or writes treason. The separation of 
any such person from Columbia University will 
be as speedy as the discovery of his offense. 
This is the university’s last and only word of 
warning to any among us, if such there be, who 
are not with whole heart and mind and strength 
committed to fight with us to make the world 
safe for democracy. 

There could not have been a fairer or 
more dignified statement upon an embar- 
rassing situation. The university which is 
New York’s boast could not afford to waste 
time in dissensions while other institutions 
—even the small fresh-water colleges— 
were preparing infantry battalions and 
hospital corps and were welded into an 
enthusiastic Americanism. President But- 
ler knows how to act quite as aptly as he 
knows how to speak, and with just as much 
inspiration. There is no more halting in 
Columbia’s patriotism. 


SECRETARY LANE AS AN ORATOR 


The members of President Wilson’s Cab- 
inet are workers, hard workers, and there 
are tasks before them that prohibit them 
from creating much of a furore as orators. 
Put to the test of public audience, how- 
ever, each of them has proved his forensic 
capability. Each has shown that he knows 
definitely why we ought to fight, are fight- 
ing, and will go on fighting to a successful 
end. Each has spread that precious knowl- 
edge with a clearness and forcefulness that 
rose to brilliance. 

Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. 
Lane has, for that matter, made some of 
the most thrilling orations which the war 
has yet brought forth. Two of them, it is 
safe to predict, had as much influence and 
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effect as any single factors in clearing the 
eyes of the nation to the aspects of war, 
and in stiffening its sinews to meet the 
shock. 

Those who know Secretary Lane speak 
of him as a man in whom good nature and 
kindliness predominate. He is known for 
his cheeriness, for his sympathy. On 
March 27 of this year he spoke at a con- 
ference between the Cabinet members and 
the editors of various trade papers from 
all over the country, and he began his 
speech with this imaginative bit, which is 
reflective of his own character: 


The size of this war no one can magnify. No 
one has the mind that can grasp figures such as 
this war involves—a war with forty million 
people in arms, a war in which fifteen million 
people have passed over the hospital-cots, a war 
in which it has been necessary to mobilize every 
resource of every country on the face of the 
round globe. 

Nothing comparable with it has ever been 
dreamed of by man. And we are a part of it 
now. And why are we a part of it? I find that 
people have short memories. I find that we are 
a kindly and sympathetic people, who cannot 
maintain in ourselves a consciousness of bitter- 
ness for any length of time. 


But he went on to tell, thereafter, the 
reasons why we must fight and fight to the 
end—and no one has ever told them better. 
He summed up the German character, for 
instance, in a few short sentences which 
covered centuries of thought. 


Germany is a combination of two things—of a 
survival and of invention. She is a combination 
in her government of the feudalism of the thir- 
teenth century, combined with the inventive 
genius and the organization and the methods of 
the twentieth century. 

Feudalism plus science is what she represents. 
And feudalism plus science is fighting to-day 
against democracy plus science. We must de- 
termine which shall be the dominant one on the 
face of the earth, because they are irreconcilable, 
just as irreconcilable as slavery in the South and 
freedom in the North. 


At the end of his speech he quoted, with 
telling effect, an inscription on which he 
commented: 


I saw the other day at Yorktown a simple 
gravestone, and on it were these words—* Thomas 
Nelson, Governor of Virginia—He Gave His All 
for Liberty, and That Is the Proudest Eulogy 
That Any Man Can Have.” 
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It is not often that the effect of a speech 
can be felt immediately, beyond the blank 
battery of applause which storms its end. 
But Secretary Lane’s remarks to the edi- 
tors of the trade papers left a quick, 
strongly marked impression upon every 
one of these industrial advisers. There are 
no more valuable aids to the government 
to-day, in its work of organizing and alin- 
ing the commerce and industry of the na- 
tion, than these trade papers and their 
editors. They know why we are fighting. 
They know why we must sacrifice. They 
know what each and every one of them 
must teach to his readers; and it is not too 
much to say that Secretary Lane taught 
them. 

In this self-conscious age of cold and 
impersonal business, when little facts rule 
large offices, and fancies must be frowned 
upon, it takes a brave man to be freely 
oratorical. Even Congressmen from our 
Southernmost States have taught them- 
selves to shun the dramatic instinct, lest it 
be branded as bombast. 

But war, which heightens all emotions 
and throws a red glare across the most 
drab minds, thirsts for brave words. There 
is room, now, for such speeches as the one 
which Secretary Lane made upon another 
occasion—on June 5, to be exact, before a 
meeting of the Home Club of the Interior 
Department. 


A TELLING STATEMENT OF OUR CAUSE 


This was on the evening before the day 
of registration. A tremendous stimulus 
was needed, and Mr. Lane gave it. Every 
word of that speech rings like an alarum. 
Read by the nation, it helped to send al- 
most ten million youths to the registration 
places, almost invariably dutiful, content, 
their determination aroused by what he 
had said. 

If all of that speech could be quoted 
here, such a review as this would be as- 
sured of its usefulness. For in it there is 
everything which can be said against our 
foe—everything that is just and unalter- 
ably truthful. Here is but a part of it, 
nor yet the best: 


We are fighting Germany because she sought to 
terrorize us and then to fool us. We could not be- 
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lieve that Germany would do what ‘she said she 
would do upon the seas. 

We still hear the piteous cries of children com- 
ing up out of the ocean where the Lusitania 
went down. And Germany has never asked for- 
giveness of the world. 

We saw the Sussex sunk, crowded with the sons 
and daughters of neutral nations. 

We saw ship after ship sent to the bottom— 
ships of mercy bound out of America for the 
Belgian starving, ships carrying the Red Cross 
and laden with the wounded of all nations, ships 
carrying food and clothing to friendly, harmless, 
terrorized peoples, ships flying the Stars and 
Stripes—sent to the bottom hundreds of miles 
from shore, ships manned by American seamen, 
murdered against all law, without warning. 

We believed Germany's promise that she would 
respect the neutral flag and the rights of neutrals, 
and we held our anger and outrage in check. 
But now we see that she was holding us off with 
fair promises until she could build her huge fleet 
of submarines. For when spring came she blew 
her promise into the air, just as at the beginning 
she had torn up that “scrap of paper.” Then we 
saw clearly that there was but one law for Ger- 
many—her will to rule. 


The noble language of this speech swells 
into a great, humanitarian strain. It leaves 
all factional issues behind. It rises to de- 
nunciations that smash as relentlessly and 
mightily as the hammer of Thor flung 
down upon an erring earth. It lifts up to 
magnificent resolve. It transfuses the 
grimy parade of curse-ridden war with the 
spirit of a new crusade, radiant in hope 
and holiness. Here is the end of it: 


America speaks for the world in fighting Ger- 
many. Mark on a map those countries which are 
Germany and her allies, and you will mark but 
four, running from the Baltic through Austria 
and Bulgaria to Turkey. All the other nations, 
the whole globe around, are in arms against her, 
or are unable to move. There is deep meaning in 
this. We fight with the world for an honest 
world, in which governments keep their word; 
for a world in which nations do not live by 
swagger or by threat; for a world in which men 
think of the way in which they can conquer the 
common cruelties of nature, instead of inventing 
more horrible cruelties to inflict upon the spirit 
and body of man; for a world in which the am- 
bition of a few shall not make miserable all man- 
kind; for a world in which the man is held more 
precious than the machine, the system, or the 
State. 


As for the speeches and messages of 
President Wilson himself, they have been 
great — invariably, 


unhesitatingly great. 


No matter under what conditions he spoke, 
or to meet what situation, he has never 
failed to give his words a dignity and color 
which made them as picturesque as they 
were capable. Even before the war en- 
tangled the nation of which he is in su- 
preme command, and when he was still 
urging peace without victory, his thoughts 
came before us in a form tremendously in- 
cisive and impressive. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FINE UTTERANCES 


When he appeared before the open ses- 
sion of the Senate on January 22 last, to 
set forth our conditions of entering a 
world-wide peace league, he expounded 
views that were broadly international. He 
has changed them only because the condi- 
tions which aroused them are themselves 
changed, and because the freedom of the 
seas—one of his tenets then set forth— 
would be taken away from us. Even so, 
that speech is still a remarkably scholarly 
piece of work. Here is its concluding 
passage, which is typical of its whole line 
of thought: 


I am proposing government by the consent of 
the governed; that freedom of the seas which in 
international conference after conference repre- 
sentatives of the United States have urged with 
the eloquence of those who are the convinced 
disciples of liberty; and that moderation of 
armaments which makes of armies and navies a 
power for order merely, not an instrument of 
aggression or of selfish violence. 

These are American principles, American poli- 
cies. We can stand for no others. And they are 
also the principles and policies of forward-looking 
men and women everywhere and of every modern 
nation and of every enlightened community. 
They are the principles of mankind, and must 
prevail. 


Or take his speech before a Washington 
citizenship convention, as far back as July 
14, 1916. What did he see in the future 
when he ended with these words? What 
his vision? 


America has built up a great body of wealth; 
America has become, from a physical point of 
view, one of the most powerful nations in the 
world, a nation which, if it took the pains to do 
so, could build that power up into one of the 
most formidable instruments in the world, one of 
the most formidable instruments of force, but 
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which has no other idea than to use its force for 
ideal objects, and not for self-aggrandizement. 


Or take his heatedly patriotic speech on 
Flag Day of 1916, even further away in 
point of time, when he struck straight from 
the shoulder and told his audience that 
“there is disloyalty active in the United 
States, and it must absolutely be crushed!” 
Strong words those were in days of peace 
—and they sent more than one hearer 
home muttering things that he did not dare 
to say aloud. 


“POINTING THE WAY TO DUTY ” 


Here is how Mr. Wilson ended that Flag 
Day speech: 


This parade was not a demonstration in honor 
of any man. It was an outpouring of people to 
demonstrate a great national sentiment. I was 
not the object of it; I was one citizen among 
millions whose hearts beat in unison with it. I 
felt caught up and borne along by the great 
stream of human purpose which seemed to flow 
there in front of me by the stand by the White 
House; and I shall go away from this meeting as 
I came away from that parade, with all the 
deepest purposes of my heart renewed. As I see 
the winds unfold the beautiful lines of our great 
flag, I shall seem to see a hand pointing the way 
of duty, no matter how hard, no matter how 
long, which we shall tread while we vindicate 
the glory and honor of the United States. 


Or take, again, the climax of his second 
inaugural address, delivered under the 
shadow of swiftly cumulating clouds of 
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war. Such passages as these are inevitable 
reminders of Lincoln’s second inaugural, 
delivered when clouds of the same sort 
were spent and already receding: 


United alike in the conception of our duty and 
in the high resolve to perform it in the face of 
all men, let us dedicate ourselves to the great task 
to which we must now set our hand. For myself 
I beg your tolerance, your countenance, and your 
united aid. 

The shadows that now lie dark upon our path 
will soon be dispelled, and we shall walk with the 
light all about us, if we be but true to ourselves— 
to ourselves as we have wished to be known in the 
counsels of the world and in the thought of all 
those who love liberty and the right exalted. 


Then, of course, there is that message 
which, remarked upon at the beginning of 
this article, demanded the termination of 
diplomatic relations with Germany. The 
strong lines of it should be carved upon the 
tablets of our national masterpieces. It 
was the greatest lesson in national ethics— 
because it was the simplest—which any of 
millions of laymen ever had. 

And until Germany has been vanquished 
and the right of nations upheld by the 
necessity of force and arms, the whole 
world will follow through, stanch and sing- 
ing, even so far as the Valley of the Shad- 
ow of Death, to learn the worth of that 
priceless doctrine: 

“The world must be made safe for 
democracy!” 





“I WILL COME TO YOU” 


TWIn towers of stone there grim and stolid stand, 
Where men pass through the heavy prison gate; 

Ivied the walls, by time’s transforming hand, 
Which wait their advent to a felon’s fate. 


“ Abandon hope, all ye who enter here,” 
Might well be graven on those turrets old, 

If hearts of others, touched by love sincere, 
Passed not those barriers and their secrets told. 


For what but love can conquer torturing fear, 
And into darkness send the light of day? 

And who but One can bring abiding cheer 
Where blighted lives confess to sin’s sad sway? 


Climb high, ye ivies, on yon blackened wall; 
Leap up, ye turrets, toward the angry sky; 
But higher yet shall leap sweet mercy’s call, 
Till Heaven shall answer every prisoner's sigh. 


Arthur Copeland 











‘The Southern Slavs—Their 
Hope of Liberty and Union 


THE PROSPECT THAT THE WAR MAY BRING ABOUT THE CREATION OF A STRONG 
AND DEMOCRATIC SLAV STATE IN SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


By Thomas F. Mack 


HE world war began in the Balkans, 
and there it must end; nor can it end 
with any inconclusive peace which 

fails to recognize the ideal of the southern 
Slavs. That ideal is one cherished by thir- 
teen million people—an ideal for which their 
ancestors fought for more than a century, 
and for which more than two millions of 
their number have laid down their lives in 
the present war alone. 

It is the creation of a compact state in 
southeastern Europe, Slavic in nationality 
and a pure democracy in form. This new 
state, with its population of thirteen mil- 
lions, would comprise an area of one hun- 
dred thousand square miles, and would ex- 
tend from the neighborhood of Salonika to 
the vicinity of Udine in Italy, ana from 
Graz in Austria to Scutari in Albania. 

Included in it would be Serbia, Montene- 
gro, and the Austrian-controlled territories 
of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia—the pop- 
ulation of which is Slavic, except for an 
infinitesimal percentage of Italians—Croa- 
tia, Slavonia, Fiume—the ancient Rieka of 
the Slavs—and the adjacent regions, which 
are preponderantly Slavic, of south Hun- 
gary, south Carinthia, south Styria, Car- 
niola, Istria, Gorizia, and Trieste. 

The word provisionally in use to desig- 
nate this extensive region is “‘ Jugoslavia””— 


the land of the southern Slavs. Included 
in this racial group are the peoples generally 
referred to as Serbians, Croats, Slovenes, 
Montenegrins, and Bulgars. With the ex- 
ception of the Bulgar, all are one people, 
alike in blood, in aspirations, in traditions, 
in love of democracy, and separated only by 
accidental and artificial ecclesiastical differ- 
ences and political boundaries which their 
struggles for freedom have imposed. 

The Bulgar, however, has a strain of 
Mongol in his composition, and more than 
a strain of imperialism in his aims. He 
would be excluded, therefore, from Jugo- 
slavia until cured of this disease. But the 
Roman Catholic Croats, the Roman Catholic 
Slovenes, and the Greek Catholic Serbs have 
an identical literary language, while their 
spoken language is subject only to such 
idiomatic differences as are found in France 
or Germany—aye, or in England, for that 
matter—between the inhabitants of sepa- 
rate regions. 


THE SLAVS UNDER AUSTRIAN RULE 


To create such a state, however, one 
great obstacle must be removed—the patch- 
work empire of the Hapsburgs. For this 
empire of Austria-Hungary not only holds 
within its grasp the greater portion of the 
peoples and territories that would go to . 





EDITORIAL NOTE—The author of this article is a Serbian resident in New York. His presen- 
tation of the political ideals of the southern Slavs is indorsed as correct by Professor Paul Radosavljevich, 


of New York University, a prominent Serbian educationist. 


It may be well to state, however, that in 


regard to the future of Trieste and the western shore of the Adriatic it would seriously conflict with the 
national aims of Italy. Here is one of the many difficult questions that must be settled at the end of the war. 
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make up Jugoslavia, but it also is a constant 
menace to the portions not yet under its 
domination. As all the world knows, it was 
to obliterate the free state of Serbia that 
the great world war now being waged was 
launched. 

To break up the patchwork empire of the 
Hapsburgs would not be an act of oppres- 
sion, such as lays the basis for future wars. 
It would be the liberation of oppressed peo- 
ples. It would, in fact, be a carrying out 
of President Wilson’s avowed intention to 
give all small peoples that freedom to which 
justice entitles them. 

Taking her Slavic territories from Aus- 
tria-Hungary would not be injustice. If 
Italy is justified in fighting Austria to free 
her oppressed kin, how much more so is 
Serbia? For in Austria-Hungary, at the 
outbreak of the war, there were eight hun- 
dred thousand Italians, but more than 
twenty-four million Slavs. And if Ruma- 
nia is justified in making war to free her 
three million kinsmen from the Austro-Hun- 
garian yoke in Transylvania, what shall be 
said of Serbia? 

These twenty-four million Slavs under 
Austrian domination are not all southern 
Slavs, but seven millions of them are occu- 
pying territories which would be included 
in Jugoslavia. The others are members of 
the northern Slavs—Bohemians or Czechs, 
Slovaks, and Poles. And they, too, held in 
unwilling servitude, must be freed and per- 
mitted to realize their nationalistic aims, if 
President Wilson’s pledge is to be carried 
cut, and if the great war is not to be fought 
in vain. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 


To say that Jugoslavia will be a demo- 
cratic state is merely to state the conclusion 
inevitable from the history of the southern 
Slavs. Democracy has been their ideal from 
the dawn of the race. That dawn was 
around the fourth century, when they set- 
tled in the territories which they have occu- 
pied for the last sixteen hundred years. The 
dream of a united people did not come at 
first, and they established several states— 
Slovenia, in the seventh and eighth centu- 
ries; Croatia, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries; Serbia, from the tenth century 
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to the fourteenth; and Bosnia, in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The battle for liberty and against op- 
pression began at once and has never ceased. 
Teutons, Huns, Tatars, Venetians, and 
Turks successively rolled against them in 
mighty waves; and now again it is the Teu- 
ton who comes to attempt conquest and ob- 
literation. 

There in the Balkans the southern Slavs 
knew no rest from battle and night alarm. 
Little time did they get to develop the arts 
of peace. Their lands were the battle- 
ground of the world. In the Middle Ages 
they turned back the Tatars and the Huns 
who strove to drive through to the south. 
When the powerful mercantile: state of 
Venice sought to obtain exclusive control 
of the Adriatic, the Slav stopped it; and 
when the Turk tried to overrun central 
Europe and the Christian world, the Slav 
beat him back. 

The wars of the southern Slavs were not 
wars of conquest. They did not fight to 
extend dominion over peoples of alien race. 
They did not give battle to gratify the 
greed of dynasty or king. They fought al- 
ways and solely for freedom, for the right 
to live as they pleased; but this sturdy spirit 
cost them dear. 

Through all the centuries of battle against 
invading hordes coming from all sides 
against them, the Jugoslavs drew closer to- 
gether, and the dream of a great united 
state grew more and more in all men’s 
minds, until at last the actual plan for 
bringing it about was under way. The south- 
ern Slavs were to join together, with their 
center in Bosnia. Then the greatest Turk- 
ish invasion came. On and on rolled the 
forces of the Turk in a mighty tide. The 
little nations fought valiantly, but alone 
they could not stop him. 


THE SELFISH POLICY OF AUSTRIA 


With an eye ever to the main chance, 
Austria now stepped forward; and, staring 
ruin in the face, the southern Slavs accepted 
her oily proffer of aid. It spelled disaster; 
for, what the Turk did not acquire, the 
Hapsburgs seized. Taking advantage of 
the weakness of the Jugoslavs, Austria suc- 
ceeded little by little in incorporating their 
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lands. Her last step in this direction, be- 
fore she launched the great war to seize Ser- 
bia and Montenegro, was to appropriate 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

It is little wonder that the famous Eng- 
lish war-correspondent of Kipling’s novel, 
“ The Light That Failed,” was forever see- 
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ern Slavs never did. They had no tyrants. 
‘They have no classes. 

The nobility, or privileged class, does not 
exist either in Serbia or Montenegro; nor is 
there any native nobility elsewhere among 
the Jugoslavs. The nobility of Bosnia is of 
Turkish creation; the nobles of Croatia are 
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MAP OF THE PROPOSED STATE OF JUGOSLAVIA, WHICH IS BOUNDED BY THE 
ADRIATIC AND A DOTTED LINE 


ing “ war-clouds in the Balkans.” They 
have always been there. The wars of the 
southern Slavs have always been wars of 
principle, too; for the democracy that actu- 
ates the Balkan peoples is grounded in the 
very roots of their being. They are the 
most democratic of all the Slavs. 

Russia has shown the world lately, and 
is continuing to show it, that the Slavs are 
democrats at heart; yet Russia submitted 
for centuries to tyranny and class rule be- 
fore throwing off the yoke. This the south- 


Austrian and Magyar, and the lords of Dal- 
matia and Istria were established by the 
Venetians. In their national struggles, the 
democratic Jugoslavs have always repu- 
diated these interlopers and have tried to 
crush them. Their real leaders have been 
men from the people. Their chosen kings 
have been peasants. 


VAIN EFFORTS TO FORM A SLAV UNION 


Time and again the dream of a united 
democratic state has been near to realiza- 
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tion, only to be thwarted by Austria~-Hun- 


gary, with Berlin in the background. Covet- 


ing the lands of the Jugoslavs, which would 
give her a pathway to Constantinople and 
the empire of Asia, Austria-Hungary has 
worked consistently to prevent the growth 
of a powerful and united state which in- 
evitably would halt her ambitious progress 
southeastward. 

The nineteenth-century leaders—Stross- 
mayer, the Croatian bishop, and Prince 
Michael and Prince Nyegos, of Serbia— 
who endeavored to create a union of the 
Jugoslavs, found Austria blocking them. 
And similar attempts at union in 1905, and 
again in 1912, at the outbreak of the first 
Balkan War, were frustrated in the same 
way. Imperialistic Bulgaria was the instru- 
ment employed at the last attempt. 

Austrian methods are the well-known 
Prussian methods. 

One of the chief ways of operating, as the 
world has come to learn, is by the spread 
of propaganda within the borders of the 
chosen victim. In this way Austria sought 
to break down the democracy of Serbia, 
which threatened to swing the Austrian 
Slavs into an irresistible wave of disaffec- 
tion. Her busy agents wormed their way 
into the politics of Serbia; but with the 
assassination of Alexander Obrenovich, in 
1903, the Austrian propaganda received its 
death-blow. King Peter, who took the 
throne, was a pronounced democrat, and all 
the work of the Austrophiles went for 
naught. And simultaneously open revolt 
broke out in Croatia, Dalmatia, and the 
Slovenian lands. 

Two years later an attempt was made 
to form a Balkan-Danubian union. This 
would have detached from Austria not only 
the southern Slavs whom she dominated, 
but Hungary likewise. Austria persuaded 
the Magyars to return to her side, and prac- 
tised abominable cruelties on the Slavs 
within her borders. Serbia, the seat of Slavic 
democracy, she threatened by annexing out- 
right the neighboring provinces of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, which she had held in trust 
under the treaty of Berlin. 

Not long afterward the first Balkan War 
was fought, and through the victorious Bal- 
kan alliance the Jugoslavs were in a fair 
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way of attaining their ideal—the creation 
of a united state. But Austria had been 
watching jealously throughout the conflict, 
and hardly had victory over Turkey been 
achieved, when she succeeded in setting the 
allies against one another, thus once more 
thwarting the Slavic dream. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT WAR 


Following this, the Austrian Crown Prince 
was slain at Sarajevo. The assassin was a 
Serbian youth from Bosnia—one Princip, 
a zealot who probably thought to help his 
people by this deed. Yet it is not at all cer- 
tain that Austria, feeling that Serbia must 
be crushed on account of her rising influ- 
ence among the Austrian Slavs, did not her- 
self stage the assassination to obtain a pre- 
text for direct war on her little neighbor. 
At all events, she immediately demanded 
impossible conditions of Serbia, in repara- 
tion for the insane deed of a single youth 
who was in no wise acting for the Serbian 
government. 

Impossible as they were, Serbia, under 
the counsel of Russia, agreed to the Aus- 
trian demands, with only the most minor 
reservations. When the news of Serbia’s 
action flashed around the world, state de- 
partments and chancelleries sighed with re- 
lief. They felt that the crisis had been 
averted, and that Austria could not possibly 
make war now. 

But the chief devil of Europe’s inferno 
was ready for war, although Europe did not 
seem to realize it. The Kaiser ceased rat- 
tling his saber, and actually unsheathed it. 
He would stand behind Austria! And, ac- 
cordingly, Austria declared war—declared 
war on Serbia, in spite of the fact that the 
latter had agreed to submit to the most ig- 
nominious terms ever imposed by one 
nation on another. 

The Kaiser’s war-machine was ready and 
oiled. The road to Constantinople, to Bag- 
dad, to world empire, must be seized at 
last. Enough of dilly-dallying! Serbia was 
in the way. What if she had been humble? 
She must go. And the armies of Austria 
poured over the Serbian border, while the 
world gasped in horror, unable to quite real- 
ize that the death-struggle of democracy and 
autocracy was on at last. 
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What followed is a tale of suffering, bar- 
barity, heroism, without a parallel even in 
the cases of Belgium, Poland, Armenia, and 
Syria. Serbia has been completely devas- 
tated. More than a million and a half of 
her people have been lost. And the south- 
ern Slavs under Austrian dominance have 
suffered similarly. Twenty-five thousand 
have been hanged. The property of one 
hundred thousand others has been confis- 
cated. Austria has drafted into her armies 
one million more, and driven them off to 
fight their brothers in blood and to die like 
cattle in a shambles in a cause repugnant 
to them. 

The battle still goes on. Autocracy is 
locked with democracy at death-grips. On 
the one hand, the feudal states of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Hungary; on the other, 
the democracies of the world. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 


After the autocracies are beaten, shall 
Austria continue to possess and oppress the 
democratic Slavs? Shall the world’s old 
mistakes be repeated? Shall diplomats sit- 
ting down at a conference seek to maintain 
a “ balance of power ” that pays no atten- 
tion to the Austrian Slavs’ demand for 
liberty? 

Or shall the Jugoslavs be freed to unite 
with their brothers of Serbia and Monte- 
negro in one great state—a state sufficient- 
ly strong to prevent the German advance 
to the East and to world empire; a state 
which guarantees the freedom of the 
Adriatic and A2gean; which gives free com- 
munication between Occident and Orient; 
which extends the sphere of Western in- 
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fluence to the gates of Constantinople, and 
which, after all, is but the realization of 
President Wilson’s pledge to the world that 
all peoples shall be free? . 

Having gone so far in restoring to their 
rightful possessors portions of the domains 
of the Hapsburgs, the democracies banded 
against Germany and Austria cannot stop, 
if their program of the freedom of peoples 
is to be made complete. With the Jugo- 
slavs set free, the eight million Bohemians 
would also have to be liberated from Aus- 
tro-Hungarian domination, the five million 
Austrian Poles, the four million Russians, 
and the three million Rumanians. The 
Bohemians would set up an independent 
state, the Poles would join their brethren 
in liberated Poland, the Russians would 
swing into Russia, and the Rumanians 
would unite with their kin. Italy, too, must 
receive the Trentino and Gradisca, which 
are preponderantly Italian in population 
and sympathies. 

This would leave Austria proper with its 
ten millions of Germans and Hungary with 
an equal number of Magyars. A democra- 
tized and reorganized Germany might very 
easily absorb her kinsmen in Austria. The 
patchwork empire of the Hapsburgs, held 
together only by dynastic and feudal inter- 
ests, would fall apart; and instead of a con- 
tinuing menace to the peace of the world 
there would remain a group of free nations, 
stretching from Poland to the Mediterra- 
nean, through the Danube valley and the 
Balkans. 

A problem that has long been a thorn 
in the side of the world would thus be 
solved at last. 





AUTUMN 


TWILIGHT 


Ric afterglows of autumn 
Have filled the hills with light, 

And elm and oak and maple 
Loom up like fire in flight; 


And golden is the valley, 
And golden is the hill, 
And golden is the first star 


At twilight’s window sill. 


Harry Kemp 
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The Embargo and the Interdependence of 
Nations 


HE embargo recently proclaimed by the President, in order that we may 
estimate and best utilize our resources for the great war, forcibly 
brings to mind the extent to which nations, like men, are obliged to 

rely upon one another for the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life. 

Take the case of Denmark, for example. For many years the little 
Scandinavian state lying between the Baltic and the North Sea has relied 
upon this country to furnish its people with fuel and light. From the United 
States has come almost all the petroleum which has served to warm and illu- 
minate Danish homes and abodes of industry. Our exports of the product 
ceased as soon as we decided that our duty demanded the participation of 
this country in the conflict; and it also soon became apparent that even if the 
Danes could buy all the oil here that they needed, they were without the nec- 
essary ships in which to transport it across the ocean. 

The situation became so serious as to be the subject of public discussion 
by the Danish minister of the interior. The government took the matter in 
hand, and entered upon diplomatic negotiations designed to induce the 
belligerents to agree that sufficient petroleum to avert actual distress should 
be sent from the United States to Denmark in tank steamers flying the Amer- 
ican flag. 

People who live in a land of such varied productiveness as ours do not 
always realize how much some less fortunate countries have to depend upon 
the outside world for the essentials of progressive civilization and, indeed, 
where food is concerned, for the essentials of existence itself. 

Take coal, for example—the principal source of steam and electric power 
everywhere except in those favored regions where electricity can be developed 
on a large scale by the force of falling water. Under modern conditions, no 
extensive railway system can be operated without coal—coal to drive its loco- 
motives or the dynamos in its power-houses. A locomotive without coal is 
like a windmill without wind, a typical example of impotency. 

To this condition, however, the railway engines will be reduced on many 
of the great railways in South America if the war continues to prevent the 
importation of coal from Europe and the United States. The Argentine 
Republic, at the outbreak of the war, was importing coal at the rate of nearly 
three millions of tons a year, chiefly for use as fuel to operate the railways. 
As early as September, 1914, the principal lines from Buenos Aires to the 
interior announced the withdrawal of many trains on account of the antici- 
pated scarcity of coal; and not a wheel would now be moving on any Argen- 
tine railroad if the German raiders and submarines had succeeded in stopping 
the importation of fuel from Great Britain and this country. 

There are oil-deposits near the coast, south of the mouth of the River 
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Plate, which will some day afford Argentina a considerable supply of fuel; 
but they are not yet developed, and there are no coal-mines of commercial 
value in the country. The republic is thus solely dependent upon other 
nations for the means of conveying its yield of wheat, corn, and live stock to 
the coast and so to the markets of the world. 

Other South American countries are similarly obliged to rely upon for- 
eign products to develop their own resources. In the United States, the vol- 
ume of our grain exports shows how largely other lands depend upon Amer- 
ican crops for their food-supply. We are truly blessed beyond most nations. 
So varied and abundant are the products of the Union that we could live with- 
out serious discomfort even if shut off from all the rest of the world. 

The effects of the embargo, as they develop, will reveal precisely how 
far, and for what supplies, the other nations of the earth are compelled to 
seek aid and comfort from the United States. There can be no doubt that 
this country will ultimately furnish all it can afford to those free governments 
which are friendly to us. 





Expert Plagiarism by Divine Right and Mere 
Literary Theft 


E have been invited by our contemporary the Outlook to discuss 

further the relation between Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Bottle 

Imp ”—one of the capital short stories in our language, because of 

the ingenuity of its conception—and “ The Bottle Imp ” which was published 

in London, in 1823, by W. Simpkin, R. Marshall, and J. H. Bohte as one of a 

number of stories of diablerie translated from Teutonic sources and presented 

in English in three volumes under the general title of “ Popular Tales and 
Romances of the Northern Nations.” 

Mr. Stevenson’s “ Bottle Imp ” was first printed in English in four suc- 
cessive numbers of the Sunday edition of the New York Herald, from Feb- 
ruary 8 to March 1, 1891. It was illustrated with small column-cuts in 
outline. In this initial publication it displayed the name of the author without 
any indication of “ The Bottle Imp’s” previous existence in any form, or 
acknowledgment of indebtedness on the part of the adapter for “ root idea ” 
or “cue” or suggestion of any sort. Such acknowledgment was not on 
record, as far as we are aware, until the appearance of the tale in permanent 
book form, in 1893. “ The Bottle Imp” was then accompanied by the sub- 
joined note, which we have already presented as not the least singular feature 
of this singular case of idea-transference: 


Any student of that very unliterary product, the English drama of the early part of 
the century, will here recognize the name and the root idea of a piece once rendered 
popular by the redoubtable B. Smith. The root idea is there and identical, and yet I 
believe I have made it a new thing. And the fact that the tale has been designed and 
written for a Polynesian audience may lend it some extraneous interest nearer home. 

R. L. S. 





On December 3, 1892, about twenty-two months after the publication 
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in the Herald, Stevenson wrote from Samoa to Sidney Colvin suggesting a 
revision of the foregoing credit-lines, if such they can be considered: 


By saying “a cue from an old melodrama” . . . you can get rid of my note. 


The suggestion either was not in time, or for some other reason it was 
not adopted; and the note stands in all the authorized editions of Mr. Steven- 
son’s writings. 

The main fact of the sale of “ The Bottle Imp ” to the New York Herald 
in February, 1891, by somebody who had the exact text of the story and 
presumably the right to dispose of it for cash to a responsible purchaser, the 
circumstance of the somewhat elusive acknowledgment later when the story 
went into book type, and the additional circumstance of Mr. Stevenson’s 
proposal to Mr. Colvin to make the note of genesis still more hazy, were fully 
set forth in our original reference to the case. These facts are all in evidence, 
and it has been necessary to go over the ground again to this extent in order 
that there may be a clear understanding of what is now to be said. 

The writer in the Outlook declares that “the volume of ‘ Popular Tales and 
Romances of the Northern Nations’ is not obtainable by ordinary readers,” 
and that the charge therefore rests “on the bare assertion of one man who 
says he has read the story in question.” The theory advanced by the 
Outlook is that “ both the author of the story in ‘ Popular Tales’ and Steven- 
son himself found the root material of their respective stories in the old play, 
or perhaps in an old German legend that predates both.” 

This theory, of course, even if verified, would leave precisely as before 
not only the question of the ethics of the initial publication in English without 
any credit to anybody, but also the question of much broader interest as to 
the relative claims of the unidentified imagination originally conceiving the 
idea that gives Mr. Stevenson’s “ Bottle Imp” its vitality and charm, and 
of Mr. Stevenson himself as the adapter, geographical translator, and deco- 
rator of that striking conception. 

In a letter to the New York Tribune, Isobel Field has protested indig- 
nantly that “ R. L. S.” was incapable of “ deliberately purloining the story of 
‘ The Bottle Imp’ and foisting it upon an unsuspecting public as entirely his 
own.” Mrs. Field says that one does not judge a man of Mr. Stevenson’s 
known character by a stray newspaper publication, but by the authorized 
editions of his books; and she exhibits the already familiar note of thanks to 
“the redoubtable B. Smith,” as if the existence of that note had been ignored 
or concealed by this magazine in its remarks on the subject in May last! She 
also refers to “ a more detailed account of the origin of the story ” written by 
her mother, Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, for a much later edition of “ The 
Bottle Imp”; as if that answered the question of intent at the -time of 
first publication. She has found and read the play referred to in the note, 
and decides that “there is no resemblance whatever between the pompous, 
dull old melodrama and Mr. Stevenson’s enchanting tale.” 

There. will be much sympathy with Mrs. Field’s spirited defense from 
the point of view of family ties and literary association; but its import can 
scarcely be regarded as more than sentimental. 

We have also been favored with a “reply” by Stephen Chalmers, the 
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secretary of the Stevenson Society. We give place at the end of the editorial 
section to Mr. Chalmers’s communication. This is done notwithstanding the 
lack of temperateness in his tone, his attribution to us of “hostility” to 
Stevenson—which certainly does not exist—and his rather crude confusion of 
facts and the relationship of facts which it ought to be at least his official 
duty to understand more clearly. We are not deterred even by his deliberate 
garbling of utterances of ours to which he undertakes to make answer; as 
when he misrepresents this magazine as saying: 


If a mere pickpocket had found in a forgotten corner “The Bottle Imp” of 1823, 
had copied it laboriously and had tried to sell it for cash to a New York newspaper . 
he would have done precisely what Robert Louis Stevenson did. 


Mr. Chalmers knew, for he had the text before him, that what we did say 
was this other and very different thing: 


If a mere pickpocket had found in a forgotten corner “The Bottle Imp” of 1823, 
had copied it out laboriously, and had tried to sell it for cash to a New York newspaper he 
would have done precisely what the ignorant thief did with Edward Everett Hale’s “Man 
Without a Country.” [Referring to a case of textual plagiarism previously described.] Jf 
a great literary artist, not overscrupulous in the property sense, had found the same 
thing, had recast it with geographical and other alterations, and had sold it for cash to a 
New York newspaper as entirely his own, he would have done precisely what Robert 
Louis Stevenson did. 


We have liberal ideas about the proper scope of controversy, but we have 
no tolerance for that sort of thing. 

Nor can we have much respect for the authority—as to facts and dates— 
of a volunteer advocate who puts forth as a possible explanation of the appear- 
ance of “ The Bottle Imp” in the Herald in February and March of 1891, 
in advance of its appearance in Black and White, of London, a theory so 
preposterous as this: 





It has been suggested to me by one who was closely associated with the author at 
Samoa that the tale may have been translated from the Samoan by some one then in Apia 
and forwarded to the Herald. At this time “The Bottle Imp” was in the Samoan, and 
Mr. Stevenson’s session with the Samoan scholar, Mr. Claxton, was over the revision of 
this tale in the native language. 


Is the attempt here to create the impression that “ The Bottle Imp ” in 
the Herald was pirated from “The Bottle Imp” written in English by 
Stevenson in Samoa about Christmas of 1890 and translated into Samoan by a 
member of the London Mission at Apia soon afterward for publication in their 
magazine; that the Herald version was a retranslation by some predatory 
hand of the missionary’s translation of Stevenson’s text? 

If so, the suggestion is most unfortunate for Mr. Chalmers, and somewhat 
damaging to the confidence that might otherwise be felt in the statements 
he assumes to make on “ authority ” concerning Stevenson’s ignorance of this 
first publication in English. For the fact is that the text of “‘ The Bottle Imp ” 
in the Herald corresponds almost exactly, sentence for sentence and word 
for word, with “ The Bottle Imp ” that was printed about two years later in 
its first book form. There are a few insignificant variations, such, for example, 
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as that “$50” in the Herald is printed “ fifty dollars” in the book. In 
perhaps half a dozen places the paragraphing of the same matter is slightly 
different, while in one place a short paragraph is transposed. Otherwise the 
two texts are identical. It was no retranslation of a translation that the 
Herald bought, but the same story that figures to-day in all the authorized 
editions of Stevenson. 

Furthermore, it may be interesting to Mr. Chalmers to note that in the 
year preceding the publication of “ The Bottle Imp” in the Herald, in New 
York, and in Black and White, in London, Mr. Stevenson, or his agent, had 
been selling the “ South Seas ” letters to the Sun in New York and to Black 


and White in London. 


We now submit in parallel a few of the similarities and a few of the 
(possibly) calculated differences of the two “ Bottle Imps ”: 


1823 
Title, “ The Bottle Imp.” 





Place, Venice and Northern Italy. 





Hero, a young German named Richard. 





Richard, “ seated in his gondola traversed 
the various canals of the city, struck with 
admiration at the beautiful buildings.” 





A Spanish captain, whose “ dark features 
were rendered still more gloomy by the visible 
uneasiness that sat upon them,” offers to 
sell the Bottle Imp to Richard for nine 
ducats, and explains the workings of the Imp 
and the conditions of its possession. 





“They are small black devils, inclosed in 
a little phial. Whoever possesses one of these 
can command from it whatever worldly pos- 
sessions he desires, most especially abun- 
dance of gold.” 





The Spanish captain tells Richard that “ the 
soul of the person who possesses the Imp 
becomes forfeit to Lucifer in case he die with- 
out having previously disposed of him. But 
this can be done only by receiving a less 
sum than that which he first paid for the 
spirit.” 

Richard is infatuated with a Venetian 
woman named Lucretia, selfish, mercenary, 
and of low character. He uses the charm to 
provide her with “a mansion in the city and 
two villas, all of which he furnished with the 
utmost sumptuousness.” 


1891 
Title, “ The Bottle Imp.” 





Place, San Francisco, afterwards Hawaii. 





Hero, a young Hawaiian named Keawe. 





“ Upon this hill [Nob Hill, “ covered with 
palaces’’*] Keawe was one day taking a 
walk . . . viewing the great houses upon 
either hand with pleasure.” 





A Californian, who had “ a black beard and 
his face was heavy with sorrow, and he bit- 
terly sighed,” offers to sell the Bottle Imp to 
Keawe for fifty dollars, and explains the 
workings of the bottle and the responsibili- 
ties of its possession. 





“If any man buy this bottle the imp is 
at his command; all that he desires, love, 
fame, money, houses like this house, aye, or 
a city like this city—all are his at the word 
uttered.” 





The Californian tells Keawe: “It would 
not be fair to conceal from you there is a 
drawback to the bottle; for if a man die be- 
fore he sells it, he must burn in hell forever.” 
And: “ It cannot be sold at all unless sold at 
a loss. If you sell it for as much as you 
paid for it, back it comes to you again.” 





Keawe is in love with a Ilawaiian girl 
named Kokua, unselfish, lovely, and devoted. 
He has previously used the charm to provide 
himself with a mansion on the Kona coast. 
“ All manner of furniture adorned the cham- 
bers. Pictures hung upon the walls in gold- 
en frames,” etc. 
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The Bottle Imp passes out of Richard’s 
hands in several transactions; but it is al- 
ways reacquired in one way or another, and 
each time the margin of safety for a resale 
is less. Once Richard works it off on a wine- 
bibbing soldier for a single groschen. 





“T still hope that you will help to rid me 
of my bottle devil.” 





Lucretia flings the bottle into a small 
stream, where the current swept it away. 
“ But how great was Richard’s joy when, put- 
ting his hand in his pocket he dis- 
covers there his lost phial.” 





Richard, with the bottle, falls sick of ap- 
prehension of his doom. “ He lay in a state 
of torturing horror throughout the whole of 
that long, dreary night, the terror of which 
was increased when he reflected that, if this 
single night appeared almost an eternity of 
terrors, what must seem the eternal night of 
hell, on which no day would ever dawn?” 





By a trick of selfish cunning, Lucretia, then 
in possession of the bottle, forces it back 
upon Richard, in order that the doom may 
be his and not hers. 





When the current quotation of the bottle 
is already at the smallest available coin, 
Richard, in quest of a coin of less value than 
a heller, travels to the kingdom of a prince 
who minted hellers so light that three equaled 
in value a single ordinary one. 





Final release from the Bottle Imp is ob- 
tained by the expedient of a sale for half a 
heller to a wretch already doomed to per- 
dition. “I have formed so strong a compact 
with the powers of darkness, both for body 
and soul, that it is now utterly impossible for 
me to obtain redemption on any terms.” 





Richard “ now becomes light and gay as an 
innocent boy.” 
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Keawe disposes of the Bottle Imp on sev- 
eral occasions, but circumstances repeatedly 
bring it back into his possession. Once it is 
sold to a drunken sailor, who knows its quali- 
ties and its penalties, for the price of one- 
fifth of a cent. 





“For the best hope that I have now is to 
find that same bottle I was so pleased to be 
rid of.” 





Keawe tries to rid himself of the bottle by 
putting it in the gutter. But he had scarcely 
turned the corner when, behold, the round 
belly of the vial “was jammed into the 
pocket of his pilot coat.” 





Keawe, with the bottle, “ had but the one 
thought that here he was bound to the bot- 
tle imp for time and eternity, and had no 
better hope but to be a cinder forever in the 
flames of hell. Away ahead of him he saw 
the blaze with his mind’s eye, and his soul 
shrank and darkness fell upon the light. 

He heard the flames crackle and saw the red - 
fire burn in the bottomless pit.” 





By a trick of love and sublime self-sacri- 
fice Kokua, now Keawe’s wife, acquires from 
him the bottle by indirect purchase, in order 
that the doom may be hers, not his. 





When the current quotation is down to 
one cent, Keawe and Kokua travel to Tahiti, 
where Kokua has heard that “they have a 
small coin which they call a centime, and 
these go five to a cent or thereabout.” 





Keawe and Kokua finally manage to dis- 
pose of the Bottle Imp for two centimes to a 
wretch who buys it knowing the conse- 
quences. Keawe says: “ The man who has 
that bottle goes to hell.” “I reckon I am 
going anyway,” returns the sailor, “ and this 
bottle’s the best thing to go with I’ve struck 
yet.” 





“ Keawe ran to Kokua light as the wind; 
and great was their joy that night.” 


This “Bottle Imp” is one of the great stories which depend for their 
interest to the reader and for their rating in literature on the structural idea, 
the mechanism of the plot, the supernatural dilemma, the main motive; not 
upon the subtlety of characterization, the beauty of the accessories, or the 
mastery of style employed in their narration. This is as true of “ The Bottle 
Imp ” as it is of “ The Diamond Lens 


” or of “ Frankenstein,” or of “ The 
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Time Machine,” or of “The Man with a Broken Ear,” or of “Rip 
Van Winkle,” or of “ Aladdin.” They are primarily works of creative imagina- 
tion, not of decorative art. 

Suppose that any one of those masterpieces of imagination, after having 
existed for a half-century or so in oblivion, should be rediscovered and recast 
under the original title, and with the creative structure and fabric preserved 
to the last essential, either with or without thanks to some redoubtable 
B. Smith, either with or without vague allusion to “ root idea ” or “ cue ”; what 
would the friends of the plundered originator—if he still had any friends left 
on earth—say of the transaction? What would the jury say? 





The New and Populous Profession of 
“Social Service” 


HERE was a time within the memory of persons now living when only 
three pursuits were deemed to be professions—law, medicine, and the 
clergy. Now, many other callings are deemed professional, such as 

journalism, architecture, engineering, and electrical science. The multipli- 
cation of professions has become so extensive that all pursuits seem likely 
soon to be regarded as professional, except those largely involving physical 
labor. 

Social service is the newest form of human activity which claims to be 
entitled to a professional status. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has just published a book on “ Social 
Diagnosis,” by Mary E. Richmond, director of the charity organization 
department. Miss Richmond, presumably with her own sanction, is described 
in “ Who’s Who in America” as a humanitarian. The old phrase for social 
service, she says, was “doing good,” but this is not entirely satisfactory 
unless social workers strive to attain ascertained standards of betterment, 
which “ are being advanced to a point where they can be called professional.” 

In the year 1915, in New York City alone, there were 3,968 social 
workers, exclusive of those employed in public institutions and departments. 
A majority of these persons are engaged in what Miss Richmond calls “ case 
work ”—that is to say, work which aims at the betterment of individuals or 
families, one by one, rather than their betterment in mass. 


When a human being, whatever his economic status, develops some marked form of 
social difficulty and social need, what do we have to know about him and about his diffi- 
culty, or more often difficulties, before we can arrive at a way of meeting his need? 


Miss Richmond endeavors to answer this question in her book. No one 
can peruse its four hundred and fifty pages, even casually, without being 
impressed with the demands made upon a really qualified social worker. 
Patience, kindliness, tact, discrimination, accuracy of observation, and the 
exercise of a sagacious judgment are a few of the qualities appropriate to 
those who would thus serve their fellow men. The reader, summing it all up, 
will be disposed to say that social workers ought to be ministering angels, and 
that is the end of it. 
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Social diagnosis is defined as the attempt to state as accurately as possible 
the situation and personality of a human being in some social need. The 
analogies between the activities of social workers and those of lawyers and 
doctors are so numerous, and their service is of such broadening usefulness, 
that their claim to be regarded as members of a profession may well be 
recognized as valid. 





Welcome, Benavente! 


HERE has recently been published an English translation of four of the 
plays of Jacinto Benavente, the greatest Spanish dramatist of to-day. 
This translation introduces a genius unknown to American audiences 
and almost unknown to American students of the drama; yet Benavente is 
undoubtedly not only the bright star of his own country, but one of the 
foremost dramatists of the world. Unlike many of his contemporaries— 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Strindberg—Benavente is a practical man of the theater, 
instead of a literary artist who has taken to writing plays. In this he 
resembles Master William Shakespeare, and there are enthusiastic Spaniards 
who claim for him a place next to Shakespeare as an interpreter of the 
human heart. 
Benavente has been an actor and a manager; according to rumor he has 
been a circus performer. He is amazingly prolific, having written between 
forty and fifty plays. He has translated, and translated with genius, such 
widely different works as “ King Lear” and “The Yellow Jacket.” A 
modernist, interested in all the more unconventional developments of the 
theater, yet his work has the brilliance and precision of the old school. In 
such satiric comedies as “ His Widow’s Husband ” and the “ Evil Doers of 
Good ” one is reminded most of Moliére. Having wit, humor, and insight 
combined, this gifted Spaniard is a dramatist for the theater rather than the 
book-shelves, and for the universe instead of for a selected few. 





The Emancipation of Man from the Starched 
White Yoke of Servitude 


UT of the waste of war gleams an unexpected freedom for man. Starch 
is food, it is decreed in England, and its calories are to perform their 
highest service by sustaining life rather than by glistening on the male 

neck and chest. The British food-controller, speaking kindly and firmly to the 
laundryman, has expressed the situation thus: 

“ Tt is thought that potential food should be employed nowadays for inter- 
nal rather than external use.” 

This means that the stiff collar is to go, and with it that other bogus badge 
of gentility, the white boiler-plate chest-protector of evening wear. Men have 
acclaimed Captain Bathurst, who issued the order in England, and others will 
arise to bless him and the emancipator who follows him in this country. 

Free, liberty-loving man, home from a day of hard work, has raged when 
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his wife bade him incase himself in these sepulchral implements of torture. 
From the time that he donned them until he doffed them he has endured a 
martyrdom that the steel-clothed knight of chivalry could never have suffered. 

The stiff collar galls like the Hun yoke in Belgium. Superb Greek and 
Roman manhood never felt its throttling pressure. It came with the tall silk 
hat and the iron-bound stiff straw. It is a pestilential choker and a weariness 
to flesh and spirit. It makes man a victim of the laundryman and a shining 
mark for every floating speck of soot. It is a destroyer of matutinal gentle- 
ness, a provoker to bad temper, a stifler of high thinking and noble emotions. 

Let us run the race with a free neck and a soft, even if a ruffled, front. 

Go, white yokes that have made slaves of man! Even when he thinks 
less of what he eats than of what he wears, he will never again consent to bare 
his neck to you. 





More International Languages 


T seems that two more international languages have been invented—two, 
we mean, in addition to the familiar Volapiik and Esperanto. The 
perturbing influences of the great world conflict do not lessen the aspira- 

tions of men of science for a common vehicle of expression which shall enable 
them to communicate their ideas to one another more conveniently than is 
possible with the existing confusion of tongues at their cosmopolitan con- 
gresses and other meetings. One of the new artificial languages, Ido, is 
commended as being more rational than Esperanto, while Simplo, invented 
by an Italian linguist, has a vocabulary of less than six thousand words, with 
roots common to French, English, Italian, and Latin. 

Although all these made languages have warm supporters, another group 
of philologists advocate the adoption of Latin for purposes of international 
intercourse. The latest notable utterance on the subject comes from Pro- 
fessor Ignazio Galli of the famous Accademia dei Lincei, in Rome, who 
laments the energy wasted in trying to create a new language possessing no 
basis in nature, and advises the restoration of Latin by common consent as 
the language of learned men. 

If the world is to agree upon a universal language, would it not be wiser 
to choose one which is alive now? To-day, it must be conceded, Latin is as 
dead as Julius Cesar. Greek has been more fortunate. Modern Greek is 
the legitimate successor of classic Greek, and though believed to be accented 
differently is readily comprehensible to one who has mastered ancient Greek 
at the university so as to be able to read it with tolerable fluency. There 
are at least two newspapers in modern Greek regularly published in New 
York. The language is emphatically alive to-day; thousands of scientific 
English words are derived from it; and the arguments in favor of its adoption 
for international use seem to us quite as convincing as those in support of 
Latin. 

But, again, if we must or should have an international language, what 
is the matter with English? It is the prevailing spoken tongue in the maritime 
world. Upon the seas it is heard wherever ships steam or sail; and on the 
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land from Aberdeen to Adelaide and Baffin Sea to Brownsville. So many 
people know it already that comparatively few will have to learn it; and 
those who do will be amply rewarded for their labor by acquiring an instru- 
ment of expression unsurpassed in richness and power. 

If we are to have an international language, let it be English! 





The Perfect Window 


OR the present, we suppose, all the inventive genius of the nation must be 
devoted to engines of warfare. When peace once more settles over the 
world, some human benefactor may invent a perfect dwelling-house 

window. 

The steel-frame, steel-sash window of a fire-proof hotel may be as reliable 
as a seventeen-year-old horse. It may ride up and down with ease and pre- 
cision in the dampest weather. It may never pinch fingers and tempers in 
summer or let in rheumatic drafts in winter. We hope that such is the case, 
for the sake of the fortunate dwellers behind. 

The greater part of mankind, however, is housed in dwellings containing 
wooden window-frames and sashes, a combination uncertain and unsatis- 
factory. The season of thunder-showers discloses baldly the defects and 
cussednesses of the ordinary window. Do you know of a more uncomfortable 
and depressing situation than to lie abed in a cross current of air while flashes 
of lightning play skittishly in and out of open windows, which, having ex- 
tracted a toll of broken finger-nails and perspiring muscles, remain trium- 
phantly immovable? 

Three centuries ago in France there was a tax on windows. In conse- 
quence, the peasants and bourgeoisie built their houses with as few openings 
as possible. There is no such tax now, and our houses have almost more 
window-space than wall-space. This arrangement conduces to good health 
and cheerfulness. But neither physical well-being nor normal tranquillity is 
promoted by the modern wooden window-frame; and unless some genius takes 
in hand some day the difficult problem of its mechanism, for the amendment 
of its chronic faults of lateral or perpendicular operation, the time may come 
when civilization itself will sigh for the medieval blank wall. 





Holding the Pessimist to Strict Accountability 


R. SLOOM had registered in five censuses and had correctly answered 

four and forty questions. He had certified to his inability to operate 

a typewriter, an aeroplane, a steam-boiler, and a horse and buggy. He 
had stated his age, his occupation, and his preoccupations to three women and 
two men. In response to repeated questions he had bared his suppressed long- 
ings to be a yeoman of the guard—which guard he had been unable to decide. 
And now Mr. Sloom had reached a definite philosophical conclusion. He 
entertained a fixed idea. He communicated his thought to Mr. Blick. 
“ Everything is wrong,” Mr. Sloom remarked. 
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Mr. Blick invited him to lunch. Mr. Sloom accepted, and ate his soup 
moodily; but he protested that the entrée did not have enough arsenic in it. 

“Tt is impossible that you should be right,” said Mr. Blick cheerfully. 

“ Of course,” assented Mr. Sloom. “ Who am I to be right when every- 
thing is wrong?” 

Mr. Blick took another tack. 

“ But if you are wrong and your theory is wrong, then everything is all 
right,” he argued. 

“ Certainly not,” Mr. Sloom retorted. “Two wrongs do not make a right.” 

This left Mr. Blick momentarily at a loss. He decided that it would be 
wisest to adopt a strictly logical course of reasoning. By so doing he could 
easily reduce his friend’s postulate to an absurdity. 

“Tt cannot be true that everything is wrong,” he commented. “ For if 
everything were wrong, then the relation of everything to everything else 
would be unaltered. It would be exactly as if you went through an equation 
in algebra altering all the signs. The equation remains a perfectly good equa- 
tion. Now, if everything were wrong, then everything would be right, for each 
thing and person in the world would still be in the same adjustment to each 
other person and thing.” The world turned inside out would still be the same 
world and exactly as inhabitable. A coat turned inside out can still be worn. 
After a while we should be used to having the side pockets inside the coat, and 
should find it very inconvenient to have them outside. So when you say every- 
thing is wrong you prove too much. Now, if you were to declare that one or 
two or three things were wrong, that would be quite reasonable. One thing 
wrong spoils the careful balancing of the whole universe. It is as fatal as a 
single wrong note played in the orchestra.” 

“ The man who plays the wrong note,” Mr. Sloom calmly replied, “ takes 
a different view. He is like the mother of the young soldier who marched by 
out of step. You remember she commented on the fact that her lad was the 
only one keeping time.” 

They drank their coffee and got up to leave. As they did so, Mr. Sloom 
gave an exclamation of dismay and stopped dead in his tracks. Mr. Blick, 
much alarmed, stopped too. 

“ Great Scott!” Mr. Sloom ejaculated. “ I clean forgot to read a chapter 
of Schopenhauer this morning!” 





Strides in the Art of Esthetic Appreciation 


HE new art is everywhere. In music it takes the form of dissonances. 

In pictures it takes the form of cubism, and in sculpture, too. In the 

theater it appears as a fantastic background, or no background at all. 

In the fashions there are bewildering blotches of color. The assault upon the 

senses of Mr. Maravedi has led him to forecast some probable future develop- 
ments in the field of esthetic appreciation. ; 

Mr. Maravedi, despite his commercial name, has a soul. He perceives 

that this sort of thing cannot go on forever. Art must be extended. But how? 

In common with most other mortals, Mr. Maravedi has only five senses of a 
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limited range. Only through them is he able to perceive the existence of art 
at all. Yet he rather despises them, and would be the last in the world to insist 
that the realm of art should be bounded by what he can see, hear, taste, 
touch, or smell. 

It has occurred to him, therefore, that after the musicians have exhausted 
the possible combinations of ugly sounds, they are likely to have nothing left. 
After the painters have finished representing a “ Mother with Child ” by three 
triangles and a parallelepipedon, they will be helpless. When the designers 
of styles have used up all known colors, women will have to wear the same old 
thing two seasons running. These thoughts destroy his peace of mind. 

He has, however, hit upon an expedient. Art shall not be limited by 
man’s feeble perceptions. Machinery must be devised at once to emanci- 
pate it. 

Mr. Maravedi knows that it is possible to create inaudible sounds. These 
can be produced, for example, on strings. Though they cannot be heard, their 
existence can be detected by proper instruments. Let an inaudible harp play, 
and the needle will trace a wavy line on paper. The field for the new music 
is here. Concerts can be held, and in a thousand homes the thrilled spectators 
will read the celestial harmonies on the ticker-tape. , 

It is the same with the other arts. The spectrum and the spectroscope 
must be brought into the art gallery. The people must be educated to the end 
that all may enjoy the pure delights of the ultra-violet and infra-red rays. 

Turning to intellectual appreciation, Mr. Maravedi is aware that we have 
already advanced very far. We habitually appreciate thoughts that are not 
recognizable as thoughts by the human brain. When Gertrude Stein wrote 
“Tender Buttons,” she demonstrated conclusively that any collocation of 
words capable of separate understanding constitutes a thought. Thus, if we 
say: “ Huge alligator-pears and a vicious conjugation, collaborating amid 
ethereal lassitude, reawaken,” the practised reader knows that we are in a 
mood of reminiscence, and are trying to convey the exact sensations of our 
youth when we studied first-year Latin in St. Augustine, Florida. 

The only thing that is necessary to round out our appreciation of such 
ultra thoughts, Mr. Maravedi believes, is a complete abandonment of the old 
habit of plain living and high thinking, and the substitution for it of high 
living and no thinking at all. He insists that this can be accomplished, if we 
do not give our minds to it. 





Letter on “The Bottle Imp” from the Secretary of the 


Stevenson Society 


To THE Epitror or MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 

Sir: Robert Louis Stevenson, his works, and his private actions, need no 
apolegist. He lived long enough to hear himself described as, among other things, a 
whitewashed Bohemian, a pompous preacher, a blatant egoist, and “a faddling 
hedonist ”; yet merrily he kept on wandering, preaching, and “ faddling.” But 
he was an honorable gentleman—second to none but Quixote, perhaps—sensitive on 
all points of personal integrity, and ever ready to resent, as the world knows, any 
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unjustified, envious, or deliberately malicious slur upon the integrity of another, 
particularly if that other was not alive to defend himself. It is to be regretted that 
there is no Damien pen to-day to make answer to the rone the less cowardly because 
editorially anonymous attack perpetrated upon the memory of Stevenson himself in 
the May number of MuNnsey’s Macazine, under a title which offends respect— 
“The Crime of Robert Louis Stevenson.” 

The details of this “criminal ” charge are that “ The Bottle Imp” was first 
published in the New York Herald, “ under Stevenson’s name, and without indication 
of previous existence in any form”; and that “ an uneasy conscience ” caused him to 
insert in later printings—“ to safeguard against possible exposure ”—an acknowledg- 
ment of his indebtedness to one B. Smith, for “ the name and root idea of the piece ”; 
also, that later he desired to get rid of this note and substitute therefor “ a cue from 
an old melodrama.” 

The Munsey editorial sums up this charge of “ plagiarism specific and demon- 
strable ” in these words: 


If a mere pickpocket had found in a forgotten corner “ The Bottle Imp” of 1823 
[one of Stevenson’s indirect sources], had copied it laboriously, and had tried to sell it 
for cash to a New York newspaper . . . as entirely his own, he would have done pre- 
cisely what Robert Louis Stevenson did. 


There is no question—never was—about where Stevenson obtained “ the name 
and root idea” of ‘‘ The Bottle Imp ”—from “a piece once rendered popular by the 
redoubtable B. Smith,” an actor who made famous the old play, which undoubtedly 
was constructed from the material of an ancient diablerie story in “ Popular Tales 
and ‘Romances of the Northern Nations,” which, in turn, was taken from German 
sources and published in English in London, 1823. 

Stevenson tells us so himself in that “ingenuous note” which MuNsEy’s 
attributes to “an uneasy conscience ”—a note which in itself is eloquent of the 
author’s scrupulous honesty, when Shakespeare, Malory, Byron, Tennyson, Stephen 
Phillips, Matthew Arnold, and a host of other rejuvenators of ancient legends like 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” “ The Holy Grail,” “ Francesca da Rimini,” and “ Tristan,” 
adopted rather the policy of Kipling’s "Omer in the matter of what they thought they 
might require. Mr. Stevenson’s “crime” is that he “ went and took,” the same as 
they, an ancient idea and embellished it with a charm which, it now appears, added 
not only to his own fame but to that of B. Smith, whom the world would never have 
remembered, alas, or heard of again, but for this absurd, though nevertheless atrocious, 
charge against R. L. S. 

“T believe I have made it a new thing,” wrote Stevenson in that “ ingenuous 
note,” still to borrow the phrase of an editorial in which an obviously hostile mind 
was father to a distortion of fact. 

Any one who cares to visit the New York Public Library and look over the 
old melodrama in which B. Smith performed, will find, first, that the play was 
published without any author’s name, which is the reason why Stevenson, with 
almost ridiculous scruple, gave credit to the next of kin, the actor who “ once 
rendered it popular.” Furthermore, the student will find that the old play differs 
absolutely in plot, text, and treatment, is developed along quite different lines, 
is written in the dreariest form of poetry, brings in the Spanish Inquisition, and 
ends by changing the bottle into a canteen. But the “root idea” is there—that the 
bottle must be sold for less every time; and so Stevenson acknowledged in that 
“ ingenuous note ” as specifically and naively as he admitted, with regard to “ Treasure 
Island,” that he stole Silver’s parrot right off Crusoe’s shoulder, the skeleton pointer 
out through the front door of Poe’s morgue, the stockade from “ Masterman Ready’s ” 
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back yard, Billy Bones’s chart from Washington Irving’s manuscript trunk, and the 
whole raft of pirates from Johnson’s “ Buccaneers.” 

Stevenson’s cheerful candor about these little plagiarisms is either that of a 
very frank and honorable gentleman with a fine sense of humor, or the creator of 
John Silver was himself a literary reincarnation of the pirate, Morgan, who is said to 
have explained to a widow’s satisfaction why he slit her husband’s throat. But one 
is still at a loss, in considering the direct issue, to perceive where R. L. S. is guilty of 
“ plagiarism specific,” although what Munsey’s calls a “ broader sort of plagiarism ” 
may be admitted in order to encourage the continuance of the profession of letters. 

The charge also states that Stevenson, or his agent, first sold “ The Bottle Imp ” 
to the Herald, where it appeared, “ without indication of previous existence in any 
form,” one month before its publication in the English Black and White. 

Mr. Stevenson did not personally sell this story to the Herald, and I doubt if he 
had any knowledge of such a sale. The Herald does not remember who sold the tale 
to that newspaper, nor does the house of Scribner—which knew all about what R. L. S. 
was producing and selling between October, 1887, and December, 1894—recall any 
such sale either by Mr. Stevenson or h's “ agent.” It has been suggested to me by 
one who was closely associated with the author at Samoa that the tale may have 
been translated from the Samoan by some one then in Apia and forwarded to the 
Herald. At this time “ The Bottle Imp” was in the Samoan, and Mr. Stevenson’s 
session with the Samoan scholar, Mr. Claxton, was over the revision of this tale in 
the native language. 

But whoever sold the story to the Herald, I have authority for stating that the 
first publication of the tale, so far as Mr. Stevenson’s knowledge went, was in Black 
and White, a month after the Herald production. I have not a copy of that issue of 
Black and White in the Stevenson Memorial Library here, but if the quite unneces- 
sary acknowledgment to the actor, B. Smith, was omitted from that printing, it was 
through no omission on the part of R. L. S., for the note was on the manuscript when 
it was posted at Apia. His amanuensis testifies to this. If the note was omitted— 
and as yet I have no reason for believing that it was—it should be remembered that 
Stevenson’s publishers and his friend, Colvin, urged him to rid the tale altogether of 
the gratuitous tribute to B. Smith, and that R. L. S. overruled them, refusing to let 
the tale go forth without at least his acknowledgment to the old melodrama from which, 
as he was the first and foremost to declare, he gained his “ cue.” His wish in this 
respect was so honored that the original note was left, and still remains in all printings 
of the story, precisely as he wrote it. Had he followed Colvin’s advice at the time, 
B. Smith, against whom, or whose memory, nobody entertains anything but sympathy 
in this matter, would have remained in the comparative bliss of oblivion where he 
rested until MUNSEyY’s coroner ordered an exhumation. 

One feels that if this monstrously petty charge is sustained, most of the world’s 
literary monuments should be torn down by an infuriated populace, most cf the 
world’s best literature should be filed in the criminal archives, and the charge of 
“ plagiarism of the broader sort,” if not the “ specific and demonstrable ” kind, may 
even be brought with a straight face against the founders of Buddhism and 
Christianity. 

But perhaps Richard Grant White summed the matter in his defense of the 
“ specific and demonstrable ” plagiarisms of one Shakespeare: 


Plagiarism is a misdemeanor, of which the smaller order of critics—the detective 
police of the world of letters—are always ready to accuse an author who is either daring 
to rise into notice, or who is guilty of that. other crime, which is in their eyes, the blackest 
of all—success. 


STEPHEN CHALMERS. 





The ‘Terrific Battle of Mes- 
sines Ridge 


A CORRESPONDENT’S ATTEMPT TO PICTURE WHAT WAS PROBABLY THE MOST 
TREMENDOUS EXHIBITION OF DESTRUCTIVE POWER EVER SEEN IN WAR 


By Hal O’Flaherty 


N the rose-scented dawn of Thursday, 
I the 7th of June last, a figure appeared 

on the lawn of a modest house at Wal- 
ton Heath, south of London. It was the 
figure of a man who strained his eyes to the 
eastward, standing motionless and intent. 

Presently through the silence there came 
a pulsating, heavily muffled report. It 
could not be heard so much as it could be 
felt. The ground trembled ever so slightly, 
and the leaves on the poplar-trees near the 
listener quivered, as if with fear of the 
force that shook the trunks. 

The man who thus listened was Lloyd 
George, the British premier, and that for 
which he listened was the explosion of the 
mines under the German positions on the 
Messines ridge—the most awful unloosing 
of force so far recorded in warfare. 

The prime minister had asked his ser- 
vants to call him at 3 A.M. on the morning 
of the Messines attack. It is more than 
probable that this request did not come 
through the minister’s curiosity as to 
whether the explosion could be heard so far 
away from the scene of the battle, but from 
the dictate of his heart to be awake at that 
fateful hour, offering up a prayer for the 
welfare of his countrymen who would sur- 
vive the fighting, and for the souls of those 
who perished. The mind that has directed 
the operations of a nation at war realized 
that civilization was to witness the birth of 
new and unprecedented terrors, and Lloyd 
George, the man, stood alone during that 
awful hour, asking vindication in the name 
of humanity. 


Reconstructing the story of Messines 
from reports sent in by correspondents, 
each of whom has freely admitted his in- 
ability to describe the onslaught, there is 
a picture of uncontrolled terror which it 
will be well for every American to read and 
contemplate. It gives an idea of the sort 
of warfare in which thousands of boys from 
across the Atlantic will be involved before 
the snows of winter cover the battle-fields 
of to-day. 

It is useless to go further back than the 
hour at which the attack began, or to tabu- 
late the details of the prodigious, herculean 
tasks that made victory possible. It is only 
necessary to say that after two years and a 
half of grueling underground labor, the 
British were prepared to create a series of 
vast upheavals along the nine-mile ridge on 
which stand the villages of Messines and 
Wytschaete, and from which the German 
guns had so long dominated the British 
positions in the Ypres salient. 


A SERIES OF ARTIFICIAL VOLCANOES 


Ammonal! There is something sinister 
even in the sound of the explosive’s name. 
It was used without any regard to weight 
or measure. The only question considered 
was how much could be packed into the 
chambers which the sturdy Welsh and New 
Zealand miners grubbed out of the earth. 

Stories have been written of how the 
Italians have drilled through some Alpine 
peak to its very center and then blown the 
mountaintop into the heavens. Much was 
made of the great explosion by which an 
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obstructing ridge of rock was lifted bodily 
from the waterway of New York harbor 
several years ago. But nothing ever 
occurred in modern history to equal the 
devilish unloosing of fire and earth that 
occurred on the morning of June 7, 1917. 

Eighteen mines, some of them as deep 
and as carefully constructed as any coal- 
mine in the United States, were burrowed 
into the bowels of the earth under the 
German lines. Their extreme caverns were 
loaded with ammonal, and at a given word 
an electric spark touched off the whole 
series of blasts. Man won another victory 
over nature. 

In this terrible display of destroying 
force he outdid the eruptions which nature 
has spent centuries in developing in the 
hearts of a Vesuvius or an Etna. Instead 
of shooting white-hot lava skyward, to pour 
down upon defenseless villagers and in- 
cinerate them, these manufactured volca- 
noes first killed their victims and then flung 
them aloft, torn and shattered bits of flesh 
and ragged bone. 

The reverberations of the vomiting hills 
had not rolled away before regiment upon 
regiment of men went forward over the 
British parapets. These were no ordinary 
fighters, no mere machine-drilled troops, 
but human beings gone berserk with the 
desire to tear and rend an enemy whose 
murderous fire they had faced for thirty 
months at a heavy disadvantage. The 
khaki-clad horde that went forward against 
the Germans in the dark hour just before 
the dawn might well have been an army of 
wraiths. Their souls were lifted from their 
bodies in the exultation that comes with 
the knowledge of power—the power to win! 

Following up the great mine-explosions, 
which really constituted a new form of war- 
fare to the waiting Germans, a still newer 
and more awful weapon of destruction 
came down upon them. It was boiling oil. 
Thrown through the air from the British 
positions, this sputtering, sizzling torture 
flung men to the ground in such a night- 
mare of agony that others who escaped the 
new specter were crazed with the sight of 
their comrades’ pain. Nerves made raw 
and ragged by weeks of enduring continual 
shell-shocks gave way completely. Authen- 
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tic statements from captured officers tell 
the tale of horror. 

The German soldiers who had escaped 
death in the explosions and among the 
bursting gas-shells looked in wide-eyed ter- 
ror at the effects of the boiling oil on human 


flesh. Turning from such sights, they 
watched a solid wall of giant shells creep 
toward them in the form of a barrage. The 
churning earth was dry, and each shell sent 
up its cloud of dust and fumes; but through 
the metal wall, those waiting Germans could 
catch glimpses of England’s army moving 
forward behind the curtain of death. 

Picture the scenes among men sur- 
rounded by dead and dying, yet attempting 
to await their own fate coolly. They be- 
came gibbering, mouthing maniacs. Some 
tore at their parched lips and tongues in 
the worst throes of dementia. Others at- 
tacked their fellows, in the belief that the 
approaching enemy was already among 
them. They were blinded, choked, and 
sobbing with fear. Some died without 
trace of a wound. Their vital powers could 
not withstand a strain greater than any to 
which nature ever intended the human 
body to be exposed. 

What eternities those Germans must have 
lived! They awaited the slow, stealthily 
creeping barrage, which finally broke upon 
the front trenches and plowed them up into 
a chaos of débris. Steel, iron, concrete, 
timber—every defense that German intelli- 
gence could devise—disappeared as if under 
a giant trip-hammer. 


THE STORMING OF WYTSCHAETE 


Worse horrors were waiting for those 
who survived the mines, the gas, the boil- 
ing oil, and the barrage of shells. Bombs, 
hand-grenades, rifle-fire, and machine-gun 
bullets came with the cheering troops. 
Upon the Germans who held the ruins of 
Wytschaete village came a howling mob of 
Irishmen. Men from the southern counties 
were determined to win those shattered 
walls for the green flag before the soldiers 
from Ulster could claim them for the flag 
of orange. It was probably the most grue- 
some steeplechase ever run, and the spirit 
behind it, enhanced by bitter hatred of the 
enemy, might well be calculated to break 
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the spirit of the defenders even before the 
Irishmen reached them with the bayonet. 

It will be one of the great points of in- 
terest when the tale of this foot-race is 
told, that these Irishmen did not become 
beasts. To those Germans who offered 
surrender, with the usual upthrowing of 
arms and shouts of “ Kamerad!” they 
granted quarter. 

When regiments of Englishmen from the 
provinces stormed up to the mine-crater 
that had once been the famous Hill Sixty, 
they dragged from the débris a lone officer, 
sole survivor of the company of men sta- 
tioned there before the explosion. He had 
gone through the eruption, and his life had 
been spared, but he was doomed to a fate 
worse than death. His mind had been 
wiped out as if a shell fragment had torn 
off the top of his heat, and he,went back 
to the base-hospital a frothing idiot. 

Next, as if enough had not been done to 
overawe any living thing, the British 
“tanks ” came snorting and rumbling for- 
ward, stopping from time to time to belch 
forth a broadside of projectiles. There 
were among them new machines of greater 
speed and more terrible ability to kill. 
They walked over the remains of. trenches 
and into the thick of the fighting, unde- 
terred by volleys of small shot. 

Reports indicate that in most cases the 
tanks found little to do after the charg- 
ing troops had swept forward, but they 
played their share in this modern battle of 
mighty engines of slaughter. The new 
tanks are so well built that their progress 
through the débris of a battle-field verges 
upon the uncanny. In ascending the sides 
of deep shell-craters they accomplish tasks 
that seemed to defy the laws of gravity. 


DESTRUCTION FROM THE AIR 


Beginning far underground, the battle 
ran its course gradually upward through the 
sunken dugouts, the trenches, finally to 
the open ground behind; and then came 
the rain of destruction from the air. 

Bewildered German gun-crews, attempt- 
ing to follow out previous instructions, 
stuck to their posts after the mine-explo- 
sions and continued to fire at random upon 
an unseen enemy. But their work was 
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short-lived. The roar of scores of motors 
ripped the air, dark with the clouds of 
smoke and dust, as the flying men came 
into the action. Swooping upon the gun 
positions, which they had previously 
spotted for the British gunners, they put 
the Germans to flight with direct machine- 
gun fire. Their sputtering volleys would 
be followed almost immediately by the 
crash of shells landing directly upon the 
German guns, and the crews, if they had 
time to escape, scurried for their dugouts 
like rats abandoning a sinking ship. 

One of the most pitiful spectacles of the 
war, according to those who saw it, was the 
German attempt to counter-attack after the 
first few hours of the British bombardment. 
They massed their troops in the rear, and 
orders were issued for attacks to be made 
at certain points. All the men and officers 
had known that the attack was coming, and 
fresh reserves had been assembled behind 
the Messines-Wytschaete salient, instructed 
to back up the men in the front-line 
trenches to the last moment. 

Many of these supporting divisions didn’t 
even get into formation. The first sign of 
activity brought down a horde of birdmen, 
youths who seemed to fly and fight by 
instinct rather than training. Reports of 
their activity back of the main fighting- 
lines seem ludicrous. Many people smile 
at the stories of German battalions scurry- 
ing for cover under volleys of shot from an 
aeroplane; but there is nothing laughable 
in the business either for the flying men or 
for the enemy. It is just another terror 
added to the boiling oil, the gas, the mines, 
the bursting shells, the tanks, and the 
howling mob of fighting men, whose battle- 
cries add a wailing note to the unholy 
diapason of war. Is there need to wonder 
that the German counter-attacks broke up 
in utter rout; that officers deserted their 
posts to find any kind of shelter? 

Such are the scenes that Americans will 
soon know only too well; and the worst has 
not been reached. There are furies still 
unloosed, horrors yet wunrevealed, and 
killing-machines of untold power yet to be 
brought into the program of fighting de- 
vised to kill the monster that has done its 
utmost to ruin a continent. 
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The Passing of New York’s 


‘Tenderloin 





HOW IT HAS COME ABOUT THAT THE AMERICAN METROPOLIS NO LONGER OFFERS 
ITS VISITORS A DISPLAY OF TOLERATED VICE 


By Frank Marshall White 


. ELL, I suppose you are going to 
show me the Tenderloin now,” 
said the man from out of town. 

“T want to see—just for the sake of telling 

the boys at home about it—some of those 

gilded cages I’ve heard of, where birds of 
paradise perform high jinks and champagne 
sells considerably above the market price. 

I want to visit at least one of those wonder- 

ful palaces of chance, with pedigreed old 

masters on the walls and Lucullian ban- 
quets on the table, where there is no limit 
on faro or roulette and captains of industry 

win and lose fortunes of a night. Then I’d 

like to put myself in the way of one of 

those affable hand-shakers in the wire- 
tapping line, who will. introduce you to 

Morgan or Vanderbilt in a gorgeous pool- 

room, let you bet on a horse after he has 

won, and then match you for any amount 
you care to throw for—with a coin that has 

a head on both sides. It’s the first time 

I’ve been here in ten years, and I want to 

do the town!” 

The prosperous-looking stranger had ar- 
rived in the metropolis that morning. He 
had invited an old New York friend of 
congenial tastes to dine with him, and the 
two had just consumed an elaborate repast 
at the visitor’s expense. 

“ Awfully sorry, my boy,” said the New 
Yorker, “ but it’s too late.” 

“Too late! What do you mean? It’s 
scarcely eleven o'clock!” exclaimed the 
other. 

“It’s too late in the century,” his friend 
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explained. ‘“ You see, there isn’t any 
Tenderloin any more in New York. The 
days of bacchanalian high jinks are over. 
There are no gambling-houses open now 
that I know anything about. The only 
roulette I’ve been able to play in the last 
three years was when a dozen of us en- 
gaged a small dining-room up-stairs in a 
Broadway restaurant, and got one of, the 
big gamblers whose houses have not yet 
been dismantled—they are waiting for the 
town to ‘open’ again, you see—to bring 
over a wheel and the chips on an express- 
wagon. They won’t do that often, how- 
ever, because it’s too risky, and they won’t 
turn the wheel for anything but a big 
game. If you want to play poker, I could 
probably get two or three friends together, 
and we could take a room on the quiet at 
a hotei—but you can do that at home. Or, 
if you want to take chances on the horses 
in the afternoon, your hotel porter will un- 
doubtedly be able to find somebody making 
a surreptitious handbook in a corner saloon. 
If you had come here before the 1st of 
last May, you might have stayed up until 
three or four in the morning at one of the 
big restaurants, and seen a vaudeville show 
whose only novelty would have been the 
ridiculously high prices that the spectators 
had to pay. New York is compelled to go 
home at one o’clock nowadays, because 
there is no other place to go.” 

The visitor did not believe his friend’s 
tale at first; but he believed it before he 
went home. 
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That New York has been compelled to 
go to bed at one o’clock at night since the 
1st of May is due to a war measure. That 
organized vice has practically gone out of 
existence is due to a non-partizan municipal 
administration and an efficient commis- 
sioner of police. 


A NEW ERA IN THE METROPOLIS 


For the first time in its history, perhaps, 
New York has an incorruptible as well as 
competent executive at the head of its 
police department, simultaneously with a 
mayor who stands squarely behind him and 
will not allow him to be hampered by the 
politicians. If the latter condition had 
existed when General Theodore A. Bing- 
ham was police commissioner, the back of 
the “system ” would have been broken in 
1909. It is broken now. It is safe to say 
that there is to-day no paid collusion be- 
tween members of the police force and 
violators of the law in any of the five 
metropolitan boroughs, save in those negli- 
gible instances where an individual police- 
man may take the risk of accepting money 
for some casual illicit service. 

When Arthur Woods was appointed com- 
missioner, soon after John Purroy Mitchel 
became mayor, in 1914, the police depart- 
ment was being lifted from a state ap- 
proaching demoralization by Commissioner 
Douglas I. McKay, a capable hold-over 
from the previous administration, that of 
William J. Gaynor. The revelations of cor- 
ruption brought about by the murder of 
the gambler Rosenthal in 1912 and the 
trials of Police Lieutenant Charles Becker, 
and of other police officials, in the following 
year, together with the disclosures made 
before the aldermanic committee that in- 
vestigated the department in 1912, had put 
the comparatively few dishonest men on 
the force into a condition of unrest and 
fear, and had unbearably humiliated the 
great mass of honest men. In the public 
mind the word “ policeman” had almost 
become synonymous with crook. Evidence 
given before the aldermanic committee was 
to the effect that during Mayor Gaynor’s 
administration policemen had planned and 
shared in the product of burglaries, stand- 
ing guard while thieves entered houses. In 
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one instance two detectives had “ framed 
up” a highway robbery in order to gain 
promotion, one of their victims being sent 
to Sing Sing with a sentence of twenty 
years. 

At this investigation two police lieuten- 
ants—both now captains, promoted under 
Gaynor—were accused by a reputable Bos- 
ton jeweler, whose store had been robbed 
and the plunder brought to New York, of 
demanding money to secure its return. Al- 
though these officers were invited to go on 
the witness-stand and tell their side of the 
story, they refused to waive immunity from 
prosecution to do so. The allegation was 
made that one of Mayor Gaynor’s deputy 
police commissioners had been a partner in 
a gambling-house while in office. There 
were several former members of the New 
York police department, including Becker, 
in Sing Sing when Woods took charge of 
the force, and three or four former police 
inspectors were in the penitentiary. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF THE SYSTEM 


The modern history of the New York 
police begins in 1894, when an investiga- 
tion of the department by a committee of 
the State Legislature under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Clarence Lexow—still 
known as the Lexow investigation—dem- 
onstrated that an organized system for the 
capitalization of prostitution and gambling 
was in existence among members of the 
force. At that time the police department 
was controlled by a bipartizan commission 
composed of two Democrats and two Re- 
publicans. Little effort was made to curb 
the social evil, which, with the illegal liquor 
traffic and gambling, paid regular tribute 
to the police. A stated tax was levied upon 
keepers of gambling-houses and disorderly 
resorts and law-violating saloon-keepers. 
Police inspectors, captains, and lieutenants 
participated in the loot in order of rank, a 
large share going to others “higher up.” 
The sergeants and patrolmen were not in- 
cluded in this distribution, they being 
expected to get their graft along their beats. 

Mayor William M. Strong, elected on a 
reform ticket in 1895, put Theodore Roose- 
velt at the head of a reputable bipartizan 
police commission, and the initial effort 
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was made to close up illegal resorts and to 
compel saloon-keepers to keep within the 
law. In 1898, however, when the first 
single-headed commission took control of 
the police department under Mayor Robert 
A. Van Wyck, organized vice flourished as 
never before. The late Colonel Michael C. 
Murphy was Van Wyck’s police commis- 
sioner, and William S. Devery, now a 
capitalist and real-estate owner, was chief 
of police. When the State Legislature 
abolished that position—expressly to get 
rid of him, Devery claims—Commissioner 
Murphy made him his deputy and trial 
commissioner. 

Indicative of his idea of what the moral 
qualities of a policeman ought to be, 
Devery once refused to dismiss from the 
force a lieutenant who had been sentenced 
to State’s prison for seducing a fifteen-year- 
old girl with whom he had been living in 
adultery, while refusing to support his wife, 
who had been compelled to put their 
children into a charitable institution. It 
was Devery whom Mayor Van Wyck de- 
clared to be “ the best chief of police New 
York ever had,” and with those twain and 
Colonel Murphy running the department, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that illicit 
traffic was rife. 


THE DAWN OF BETTER DAYS 


Beginning with the administration of 
Mayor Seth Low, in 1902, there have been 
honest men at the head of the New York 
police department. Indeed, there has been 
but one police commissioner out of the nine 
who have held that office since 1901 of 
whose integrity there has been the slightest 
suspicion. However, Colonel John N. 


Partridge, General Francis V. Greene, and ° 


William McAdoo, police commissioners un- 
der Mayors Low and McClellan, had an 
up-hill fight against the powers of evil, 
owing to inadequate laws, unscrupulous 
politicians, and treacherous subordinates. 
It was not until 1908, when an amend- 
ment was passed to the State liquor law, 
penalizing the premises whose owner or 
lessee had been found guilty of permitting 
disorderly conduct there, by providing that 
a liquor license might not issue for such 
premises for the term of one year after the 
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verdict, that the law was able to get a real 


grip on the vice situation. At that time 
General Bingham had succeeded Mr. Mc- 
Adoo as police commissioner under Mayor 
McClellan’s second administration, and had 
just succeeded in having the law passed 
under which he was able to promote or de- 
mote at will the inspectors and captdins 
under him. 

With these new weapons the general 
made such determined and vigorous as- 
saults upon the gamblers and keepers of 
disorderly houses that their political pro- 
tectors flew to McClellan, and demanded 
that he should call his police commissioner 
off. McClellan knew that to call Com- 
missioner Bingham off was beyond his 
power; and, not daring to defy the men 
who had made him, he took advantage of a 
pretext under which he dismissed from 
office a public servant who deserved, and 
possessed, the confidence and respect of 
every reputable citizen of New York. 

As has been intimated, if Mayor Mc- 
Clellan had then stood behind Commis- 
sioner Bingham as Mayor Mitchel has 
stood behind Commissioner Woods, the 
back of the system would have been 
broken nearly ten years ago. Commis- 
sioner Woods. by the way, was at that 
time one of General Bingham’s deputies, 
in charge of the detective bureau and of 
the campaign against the vendors of 
prostitution. 


MAYOR GAYNOR’S COMMISSIONERS 


Within a month after Mayor Gaynor 
took office, in January, 1910, conditions 
with regard to organized vice reverted to 
the time of Murphy and Devery. It is a 
critical time for the panders of the under- 
world when a new mayor enters the city 
hall. If the administrator of the city’s 
affairs believes in an “open” town, the 
purveyors of vice know that they may 
make their deals with the police, and may 
ordinarily go unmolested as long as they 
pay up. If, however, the mayor “ puts on 
the lid,” they know that they must go out 
of business altogether or conduct it under 
cover from the police, never knowing what 
“protection ” is going to cost, or when 
they may be raided and closed up. 
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They do not dare to proceed until they 
are “ tipped off.” Often a gambler or pro- 
prietor of a disorderly resort will pay rent 
for an empty house for months, while wait- 
ing to ascertain which way the cat is going 
to jump. It was Mayor Gaynor’s pro- 
nunciamento as to “outward decency ” 
that gave the guiding minds of the under- 
world to understand that vice was to go 
unmolested under the new administration— 
and the underworld conducted itself accord- 
ingly. 

William F. Baker, who had succeeded 
General Bingham as police commissioner 
under Mayor McClellan, remained in office 
for a brief period under Mayor Gaynor, who 
then appointed to the position James C. 
Cropsey, a Brooklyn lawyer, now a justice 
of the Supreme Court. It soon became 
obvious that Gaynor and his police com- 
missioner did not hold altogether the same 
views as to the conduct of the department; 
but what was the issue between them has 
never been made public. Whether Gaynor 
desired Cropsey to do things which the 
commissioner refused to do is therefore not 
known. It is known that for several months 
Cropsey sulked in his Centre Street tent, 
refusing to talk to reporters or to make any 
grievance known, and then resigned. 

In May, 1911, Rhinelander Waldo, who 
had been fire commissioner, and had begun 
a promising administration of that depart- 
ment, was put in Cropsey’s place. Waldo 
was a soldier and a gentleman. As a 
soldier, he obeyed his superior, Mayor 
Gaynor, implicitly and unquestioningly. 
As a gentleman, he took for granted the 
honesty and loyalty of his immediate aids. 
The history of his—which ought to be 
known as Gaynor’s—administration of the 
police department in its relation to organ- 
ized vice is written in the records of the 
trials of policemen in the courts during his 
régime, and in the evidence given before 
the aldermanic committee that investigated 
the department in 1912. Several police in- 
spectors became suddenly and mysteriously 
rich while Gaynor was mayor. 


THE ADVENT OF THE MITCHEL REGIME 


When Mayor Mitchel took his seat on 
January 1, 1914, the purveyors of vice were 
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on the alert, as usual, to ascertain their 
status under the new administration. 
When he named as his private secretary 
and confidential adviser Arthur Woods, 
whom they remembered of old as General 
Bingham’s executive officer in the fight up- 
on them in 1908—on which occasion only 
Mayor McClellan’s interference saved them 
from probable annihilation—they were 
greatly alarmed; and in April, when 
Mitchel made Woods police commissioner, 
their alarm became despair. 

Nevertheless, the gamblers and keepers 
of disorderly houses did not give up the 
struggle. They had previously seen fat 
and lean years, and they knew that good 
times would come again with a mayor or 
police commissioner tolerant of commercial- 
ized vice. They are “ scratching gravel ” 
to-day, in the hope that the next mayor 
will favor an open town-—a fact which it 
might be well for the citizens of New York 
to bear in mind when they cast their votes 
in November. 

It should be remembered that while 
some police commissioners have, for polit- 
ical reasons with which they were unable 
to cope, been less active than others in the 
suppression of vice, there has been a gen- 
eral improvement since the Lexow investi- 
gation of 1894, which has been previously 

entioned. The control of vice was a 
somewhat less difficult proposition when 
Commissioner Woods took charge of the 
police force in 1914 than when he left the 
detective bureau in 1908. Not only had 
every police commissioner since Murphy, 
with one possible exception, done as much 
toward the repression of gambling and the 
social evil as the politicians would let him, 
but new laws dealing with the situation had 
come into existence, with a stronger public 
sentiment for their enforcement. 

Moreover, judges, district attorneys, and 
other public officials were beginning to have 
a clearer conception of their duties in the 
fight upon organized vice. The three un- 
official societies that cooperate with the 
police—the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime, and the Committee 
of Fourteen—have never relaxed their 
efforts for the promotion of law and order 
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during the city’s worst relapses into the 
slough of immorality, and they were eager 
for the battle to begin under the egis of 
the new police commissioner who had pre- 
viously proved his quality in a subordinate 
position. 

RESULTS OF A THREE YEARS’ CAMPAIGN 


The details of this brilliantly successful 
campaign it is impossible to present in a 
single article. Suffice it to say that Com- 
missioner Woods, with the backing of the 
mayor, has accomplished more—not alone 
in the suppression of vice, but in many 
other directions—in his three and a half 
years at the head of the police department 
than had all his predecessors, since 
Murphy, in thirteen years. 

A comparison of present conditions in 
regard to organized vice with those existing 
during the Gaynor régime makes an ex- 
traordina.y showing. During the earlier 
period, including 1910, 1911, 1912, and 
1913, there were more than five hundred 
disorderly houses running in the five 
boroughs. One man alone conducted thirty 
of them in the Tenderloin, and Coney 
Island, during the summer, was honey- 
combed with them. There is not one 
known disorderly house in New York to- 
day. Under the Gaynor administration 
there were three hundred hotels in New 
York that allowed women of the street to 
occupy rooms with men. There are a few 
such hotels to-day, but they are being 
rapidly eliminated. 

George J. Kneeland, who wrote “ Com- 
mercialized Prostitution in New York 
City ” for the Bureau of Social Hygiene— 
covering the subject from January 24 to 
November 15, 1912, during Gaynor’s oc- 
cupancy of the mayor’s chair—estimated 
that there were fifteen thousand profes- 
sional prostitutes in the borough of Man- 
hattan during that period. Frederick H. 
Whitin, for twelvé years secretary of the 
Committee of Fourteen, which deals ex- 
clusively with the social evil, and which is 
recognized by the police as a powerful ally 
in their campaign against vice, “ guesses ” 
that there were not more than ten thou- 
sand of these women in New York under 
the Gaynor régime. 
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“It is impossible to form an estimate in 
this matter,” says Whitin. ‘“ The best we 
can do is to guess, and we have to base our 
guesses on continually changing conditions 
at that.” 

Police Captain Daniel E. Costigan, for 
twelve years head of the vice squad of the 
department, does not think that there were 
more than five thousand prostitutes in New 
York under Gaynor. Costigan, Whitin, 
and Kneeland agree, however, that one 
thousand would cover the number of public 
prostitutes in the big city to-day. 

There were fifty gambling-houses run- 
ning in the Tenderloin during Gaynor’s ad- 
ministration, and the police estimate that 
on the East Side the game of stuss was 
taking one-fifth of the earnings of that 
densely populated territory. There is now 
no open gambling-house known to the 
authorities in New York. 


THE WAR AGAINST OTHER LAWBREAKERS 


The total of Commissioner Woods’s 
achievements as head of the police depart- 
ment is only begun with the story of his 
suppression of organized vice. 

In 1913 that loosely organized band of 
ex-convicts, numbering some two or three 
thousand, who had come to the United 
States with the rush of Italian immigra- 
tion earlier in the century, and who were 
known as the Black Hand, held almost 
absolute sway over Italian New York. Ac- 
cording to Alberto Pecorini, editor of the 
Cittadino, the Italian uplift newspaper, of 
more than half a million Italians in New 
York the only ones who were not being 
exploited by the Black Hand were those 
who had made fortunes and did not live in 
the Italian settlements, together with the 
skilled workers, such as cooks, waiters, 
chauffeurs, barbers, tailors, mechanics, and 
masons. Ninety-five per cent of the rest, 
Pecorini declared—the tradesmen, shop- 
keepers, and unskilled workers—were pay- 
ing regular tribute to ex-convicts of the 
Mafia and the Camorra. 

To-day what was the Black Hand is en- 
tirely under the control of the police. 
There has not been a Black Hand crime 
reported in any of the Italian settlements 
of New York for more than a year. 
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When Commissioner Woods took office, 
in 1914, there was a band of confidence 
men known as “ wireless wire-tappers,” 
with headquarters in New York, who dur- 
ing the previous ten years had taken more 
than fifteen million dollars, in amounts 
ranging from two or three thousand to 
ninety thousand, from dupes all over the 
United States and Canada. In February 
of last year the last two members of this 
band—the rest were already in prison or 
had been driven out of New York—went 
to Sing Sing for long terms, and the wire- 
less wire-tapping game is no more. 

There has been a notable decrease in 
murder and burglary under the Woods ad- 
ministration. The gunmen are rapidly de- 
creasing in number, and as those still in 
existence do not dare to get together, they 
are comparatively harmless. Fewer pick- 
pockets are plying their trade in New York 
than in many years. The traffic in habit- 
forming drugs, while still a menace to the 
public welfare, is on the way to suppression. 
Beggars who are able to work are either 
doing so voluntarily or in the penitentiary. 
The percentage of missing women and girls 
located or returned to their homes during 
the first five months of this year was ninety, 
as compared with eighty-six during 1916 
and eighty-four in the last year of Mayor 
Gaynor’s administration. 

In view of these circumstances, the at- 
tack upon Commissioner Woods’s police 
work by the Tammany “ Bureau of City 
Inquiry,” last June, might be considered 
amusing were it not a shameless and de- 
liberate attempt to mislead the public. 
The so-called report of the so-called bureau 
dealt altogether in generalities, except the 
one specific charge that the perpetrators of 
eighty-seven murders committed in New 
York since January 1, 1916, were at large, 
and that arrests had been made in only nine 
of these cases. The facts in the matter of 
these eighty-seven crimes are that arrests 
were made in sixty-two instances, it being 
impossible on five occasions because the 
perpetrators were killed or committed sui- 
cide at the time of the murder. Of these 
sixty-two arrests, convictions were had in 
the case of five, in twelve cases the perpe- 
trators were tried and acquitted or dis- 
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charged, and forty-five cases are still 
pending. 
PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE 


Aside from his routine labors, Commis- 
sioner Woods has been doing much pre- 
ventive police work ever since he came into 
office. One of these measures is the forma- 
tion of the Junior Police, an organization 
designed to counteract the vicious influence 
of the old street gangs. With increased co- 
operation between the boys and the police, 
it is expected that by next spring there will 
be more than six thousand Junior Police, 
organized by companies and regiments, in 
cammand of their own boy officers, under 
the supervision of the captains of the reg- 
ular police. 

The commissioner has also instituted the 
“ play street,” whereby certain blocks in 
the more densely congested residential sec- 
tions of the city are set aside for the ex- 
clusive use of children from three to six 
o’clock in the afternoons, while in other 
streets the speed of traffic is limited to 
eight miles an hour during certain periods. 

Through cooperation with business 
houses, policemen are being sent to garages 
and stables to talk to drivers about the 
prevention of street accidents, and to the 
schools to tell the children how to conduct 
themselves in the streets to avoid being 
hurt. 

Following the play street, Commissioner 
Woods is now introducing private play- 
grounds in the tenement-house districts. 
With the consent of the owners, the back 
fences of more than twenty tenement-house 
blocks have been torn down, the ground 
leveled in the interior space, and swings, 
seesaws, and other play paraphernalia pro- 
vided for the children of the neighboring 
buildings. 

Another idea of the commissioner’s for 
teaching the people, and more particularly 
the foreign-born population, that the police 
are their friends and not their enemies 
is the police station Christmas tree. Last 
Christmas there were trees in more than 


fifty station-houses, and more than forty, 


thousand of the very poorest class of 
children received a toy apiece and a pair 
of mittens or stockings, with candy, 
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oranges, and a musical entertainment, and 
orders upon local grocers and butchers for 
the neediest of the parents. More than 
fifty thousand dollars were spent on these 
trees last year, the money being subscribed 
by the better-to-do residents of the different 
precincts. Due to the work of Commis- 
sioner Woods, life is better worth living to- 
day to the humblest dwellers in New York. 


PREPAREDNESS IN PEACE OR WAR 


Nor are these all of the new ideas pro- 
mulgated by our energetic and far-sighted 
police commissioner. Along lines laid down 
by a committee of inspectors, a prepared- 
ness plan has been formed by which the 
police will be able to meet and cope with 
any great emergency arising in New York. 
Officers and men have been instructed in 
the theory and practise of all its details, 
and they are prepared to offer organized 
protection in case the city is visited by any 
great calamity. 

This plan enables the department to give 
full and complete cooperation to other de- 
partments in fighting a conflagration; to 
mobilize quietly and quickly in case of any 
unforeseen disturbance; to establish relief- 
stations by districts, to feed and house 
refugees and aid the sick and needy; to 
safeguard the public health in the event of 
an epidemic; to reestablish lines of com- 
munication, if broken, and to maintain a 
system of communication independent of 
any now existing; to protect the city’s 
water-supply; to commandeer supplies of 
food and clothing and vehicles for trans- 


portation; to construct and maintain sani- 
tary camps; to render effective cooperation 
with the army and navy, and to offer pro- 
tection, up to the maximum strength and 
efficiency of the force, against armed in- 
vasion. Commissioner Woods’s attitude to- 
ward the members of the force themselves 
is illustrated in an incident that occurred 
early in his commissionership. An ac- 
quaintance had come to him on behalf of 
a patrolman who wished to be transferred 
to the traffic squad. 

“* Doesn’t he know that I have issued an 
order whereby any man in the department 
may come to me direct?” asked the com- 
missioner. “ You tell him to apply to me 
in person. And you might tell him at the 
same time that I'll do a lot more for a 
policeman than I will for any personal 
friend of mine!” ° 

A veteran member of the force has 
recently drawn up a document that shows 
what the men think about Woods, and tells 
what, from the view-point of an expert and 
close observer, he has done for the depart- 
ment. It is a formal and precise enumera- 
tion of benefits received. Most of the 
twenty-six statements in the list are of 
professional bearing, but the last of them 
sums up all these items as follows: 


You have shown us how to be better police- 
men and better citizens. You have taken us out 
of the most chaotic state this department was 
ever in, elevated us to a position of honor in the 
community, and enabled us again to walk the 
streets with heads up, eyes to the front, and fit 
to look any man in the face. 


HARVEST HOME 


Wuat rich rewards uncounted lie 
In harvests of the seeing eye! 


What dreams of hope, what words of cheer, 
In gleanings of the listening ear! 


What tales of truth, what songs of art, 
Delight the reaper’s open heart! 


For eye and ear and heart combined 
Are wardens of the well-stored mind, 


And wholesome harvests here supply 
Good grain for garners in the sky! 


Clarence Urmy 








“I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes—’ 


BY EMMET F. HARTE 


Author of “ A Mess of Pottage,” “ Thin Ice,” etc. 


AGAR TULL — Hagar Wheatley 
that was—had come back to the 
mountains where she was born and 
reared. She stepped down from the train 
at Valley Station that day in May-time, 
bringing certain personal belongings in a 
canvas traveling-case, and Ruth, her baby 
girl, aged three years. 
, A look of weariness that was tinged with 
sadness lay like the shadow of despair in 
Hagar Tull’s eyes and in the pathetic droop 
of her lips. There was a wistfulness, too, 
in her face, as she stared at the blue hills 
basking in the morning sunlight. 

It was five years since she, a bride, had 
fared forth from the cloistered aisles of her 
girlhood into strange scenes and new thor- 
oughfares. She had not found the way all 
flower-strewn. She had tasted of the cup 
of bodily pain, and of heartache, and the 
sharp pinch of poverty and _privation. 
Worst of all, she had looked upon the cold, 
dead shapes of most of her girlish illusions, 
shattered and fallen like sear leaves to the 
bare earth of stern realities. 

Yes, she was very tired with her 
long journey, and with the burden of 
the knowledge that she had not sought 
but must needs learn. The sight of the 
mountains was as a restful and soothing 
balm. Folks in that country named their 
children after the men and women of Israel, 
and they called their mountains—whick in 
reality were only hills—by names like Nebo 
and Sinai and Moriah. 

Far across the shimmering levels of the 
valley, Hagar could see the blue outline 
of Ararat, as it was called, whose gentle 
breast she had known in happier days. 
Almost she could trace its familiar contours, 
its wooded nooks and drowsy hollows, its 


worm fences about which the blackberries 
grew. She stood there staring, oblivious to 
the curious eyes of those near, who saw 
merely a woman and child dressed in faded 
and tawdry garments of an alien cut and 
pattern. She saw them not, for she was 
thinking of the words of the Singer, and 
they comforted her: 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help. 


Then, on the still pool of her musings, 
as on the surface of a mirror, appeared a 
face and figure that brought her back from 
dream-voyaging on far seas. It was a 
slight, jeans-clad figure, and the face was 
weather-tanned, ruddy, rugged,  gray- 
bearded, with eyes shrewd yet kind, and 


‘merrily blue-gray and twinkling. 


99? 


“Why, Uncle Bart Sampson!” said 
Hagar joyfully, as she clasped the hand 
he stretched out to her. “ How are you? 
And Aunt Nan, and the girls, and every- 
body on Ararat?” 

“Peart as usual. How are yo’-all, 
Hagar? This is yo’ little one, I reckon? 
How nice, now!” 

“Yes, this is Ruthie. She’s going on 
four, and she’s her. mama’s big partner.”’ 

“ Listen to that! O’ co’se yo’-all will 
come right along home with me. I fetched 
a calf in this mo’nin’, an’ brought the big 
wagon. Did yo’ bring a trunk, Hagar?” 

“No, here is the whole of our baggage. 
Why, I—I suppose I could go—” 

“T’ll tote the valise,” said Uncle Bart 
simply, and led the way without more ado. 

Hagar and her child followed obediently. 
The two climbed up to the spring seat, 
while Uncle Bart untethered his team. He 
then mounted to his place beside them and 
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clucked to the horses. They jogged out 
along a lane leading straight into the hills. 
Hagar, who never was talkative, seemed 
least inclined to break the pleasant silence 
that hung in the very air around them, and 
Uncle Bart was given to communing with 
his own thoughts; so the two talked little. 

“ Yo’ know that Judy’s married, I 
reckon?” he said presently. 
“No,” she told him. 

married!” 

“Yes, she married Harvey McCoy last 
Christmas. We-all had a right smart to- 
do, with the weddin’ an’ shivaree, an’ all. 
They’re gettin’ along fine. Harve’s a good, 
honest young boy, an’ a worker.” 

Hagar made no comment. 

“T ‘low I clear forgot to ask about yo’ 
man, Hagar,” he remarked after another 
mile or so. “ How is he? But o’ co’se 
yo’-all must be gettin’ rich in the city?” 

‘“‘ My husband is—he is in the army. He 
is a soldier,” she said softly. 

Uncle Bart received this information in 
silence. 

The creaking wagon tilted at a sharper 
slant as the horses toiled up the winding 
road on Ararat; and not long afterward 
they reached their journey’s end, where 
Sampson Manor, a log and frame house of 
some four rooms, with its sagging porch 
in front, squatted among the white oaks. 

Mrs. Sampson, known to young and old 
of the neighborhood by the friendly title 
of Aunt Nan, had achieved a more than 
local reputation for her hospitality. She 
greeted Hagar with a warmth of welcome 
that brought a lump to the latter’s throat 
and a welling moisture to her dark eyes. 
Meanwhile Mary, a girl of eighteen or nine- 
teen, with her calm, placid, Madonna’s 
face, had taken instant possession of Ruth. 

“We-all were just wishin’ that some- 
body’d come,” said the older woman; “ and 
here you drap down out of a clear sky, 
like. Hagar, child, you’re kind of peaked, 
seems like, ain’t you?” 

“T haven’t been to say well for some 
time,” Hagar replied. 

They did not question her. She was one 
of them, a member of their own peculiar 
class and clan; and they knew that if there 
was anything to be told, she would tell it 
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in her own good time. The mountains in- 
stil a certain reverence for the majesty of 
silence. There is a communion that doesn’t 
require the medium of the spoken word. 


II 


THE succeeding week passed swiftly and 
happily for Hagar Tull and her child. The 
barn-yard, to Ruth, was an Alice’s wonder- 
land, where strange birds and _ beasts 
strutted and gamboled. A tinge of pink 
again warmed Hagar’s pale cheek, and the 
look of sadness around her eyes and mouth 
was gradually disappearing. 

In the evening, after supper, the family 
would bring their rush-bottomed ‘rockers 
into the yard under the oak-trees, to sit 
in the cool twilight. Then Ruth, play- 
weary and sleepy-eyed, would murmur: 

“ Rock me, mama!” 

Hagar loved these twilight trysts with 
the crooning south wind, when they sat in 
the hushed silence and watched the gray 
shadows deepen in the valley. If she had 
not indeed found forgetfulness, in this hour 
at least she had found peace. 

On an evening such as this she spoke her 
thoughts aloud—which was contrary to her 
usual custom. 

“‘T never have seen a light in the Souders 
place, over there on the far ridge,” she said. 
“ Doesn’t any one live there any more, 
Aunt Nan?” 

“No,” Aunt Nan answered quietly. 
“ Both the old folks have gone to their 
rest, and the house isn’t lived in now. Ol’ 
Gran’pa Souders died a year ago, and 
gran’ma just this spring. Po’ soul, she was 
over ninety, and clear helpless fo’ a good 
while before she died. Us neighbors looked 
after her till last fall, when ’twas thought 
the best way to take her to the county 
home, where she passed away. Her things 
is all there in the little house, like she went 
away and left them. There was a pig roam- 
in’ round in the bresh durin’ the winter; 
likely it’s still there somewhere yet. There 
wasn’t nobody of kin to claim the things, 
so they’re just sittin’ there like they was.” 

Hagar pondered this information over in 
her mind for several days. 

“ Aunt Nan,” she said one morning at the 
breakfast-table, “do you suppose any one 
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would object if Ruthie and I went to live 
in Grandma Souders’s house?” 

“Why, child ”—the older woman hesi- 
tated—“ no, there wouldn’t be nobody to 
object, of course, but—”’ 

“ Then it’s all settled. I think we shall 
go over there to-day, Aunt Nan. I want 
so much to stay here on Ararat Mountain 
if I can until—until after—” 

She paused as if out of breath, and did 
not finish what she had been about to say. 

“T know, honey.” The other patted her 
shoulder. “ And Hagar, if you want to, 
there’s nothing to hinder you livin’ over 
there. I know gran’ma would be glad if 
she could know. It’s close enough so some 
of us could hear you call, if you wanted fo’ 
anything in the night-time.” 

Thus simply and easily it was arranged. 
In the afternoon, when Hagar and Ruth 
walked by the short cut through the woods 
pasture to the little forsaken cabin, Aunt 
Nan and Mary, bearing baskets filled with 
various supplies, accompanied them. 

“TI have a little money,” Hagar told 
them deprecatingly. “ Ruthie and I can 
make out nicely for some time.” 

“ Yes, of course,” assented kunt Nan; 
“ but you’d have to send to town for things, 
and there’s no sense in that when we-all 
have plenty and to spare. There’s two or 
three broody hens around the barn; we'll 
set ’em this evenin’ fo’ you.” 

They found Uncle Bart with team and 
plow at the cabin. 

“TI ‘lowed I might’s well break up the 
garden-patch fo’ yo’, Hagar,” he said 
cheerily. “ Yo’-all ‘ll mo’n likely want to 
raise some lettuce an’ pole-beans an’ one 
thing an’ another.” 

The two rooms of the small log house 
were furnished with everything needed to 
make its new occupants comfortable. A 
little dusting and redding up made every- 
thing cozy and neat. When the others were 
gone, Hagar busied herself happily in the 
simple preparations for the evening meal 
for herself and the child. After supper she 
rocked Ruth to sleep, placed her gently on 
the bed, and went out to sit on the stone 
stile-block that served for a gate. 

She sat there for a long time, motionless, 
relaxed, rapt, breathing the sweet, soft air 
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that came scented with the perfume of 
apple-blooms on the lower slopes of Ararat. 
The winking stars in the gray-blue vault 
of the sky twinkled forth, and the silent 
watcher beneath dreamed again her old 
dreams — dreams of that girlhood which 
now was only a memory. 

In the days that followed many of 
Hagar’s former friends and acquaintances 
came to see her. Nearly always these visi- 
tors brought some kind of gift-offering— 
eggs, a pat of new butter, a bit of smoked 
bacon or ham, or a basket of fresh 
vegetables. 

Hagar, not lacking in gratitude, but sen- 
sitive, as well as sensible of her inability 
to return such favors in kind, protested; 
but only in vain. 

“Isn’t yo’ man a soldier an’ reskin’ his 
life fo’ we-all?” old Mrs. Burkett summed 
up. “ Well, then, Hagar, we-all owe you 
a good deal, it seems to me. I'll send my 
Hester over with some co’n fo’ that there 
pig o’ yo’s. Land sakes, the mice an’ rats 
is helpin’ themselves to it! Ain’t yo’ as 
good as a mouse, honey?” 

Hagar, sitting in the summer night on 
her stile-block, thought of that among other 
things. Those good, kind people were help- 
ing her because her “ man” was serving 
his country. They felt that he was fight- 
ing for them no less than for herself. At 
such times she would sigh. 

She had come to love those silent sittings- 
out on the stile-block under the winking 
stars. Sometimes she played at a sort of 
make-believe, pretending that the moun- 
tains possessed hearts that throbbed within 
their shaggy breasts; hearts whose meas- 
ured pulsings she could distinguish and 
count. Sometimes she laughed softly to 
herself at the absurdity of such imaginings. 
At other times there were hot tears that 
would not be kept back; but none saw them 
save the sentinel stars. 

There came a night when Hagar called 
aloud, and her friends in the house among 
the oak-trees heard her, and came quickly. 
It was a night of alarms, and neighboring 
folk on Ararat were pressed into service. 
One rode down the mountain road to Valley 
Station and returned with a ministering 
angel disguised as a gruff, gentle, hearty, 














grizzled, officious, capable personage, whom 
those who had gathered addressed familiarly 
and reverently as “ doc.” 

And as the morning sun bathed the high 
hills with a golden radiance, there was heard 
in the little cabin on Ararat the thin wail- 
ing of a new voice. It was tne voice of 
little Ruthie’s baby brother. 

Soon Hagar sat again on the stile at 
eventide, with her man child at her breast 
and a great content filling her soul. There 
were other dreams to be dreamed now; but 
one idea ruffled the calm current of her 
musings—the sense of her mounting debt 
of gratitude to those who had helped her 
in the time of her need. It was already an 
obligation beyond her ability ever to repay; 
and the thought oppressed her. 

It irked her to feel that she was little 
more than an object of charity, a parasitic 
growth that continued to live upon the 
community, while at the same time it con- 
tributed nothing toward the community’s 
progress or well-being. Above al! she de- 
spised herself because she received favors 
from those who accepted her as the wife 
of a man in the service of his country. Was 
that the best she could do, a woman young 
and able-bodied, to accomplish her own bit? 

She stilled these stirrings of unrest with 
vague promises. In a little while, she told 
herself, she would stand forth again to 
grapple with life in earnest. Only a few 
more short days of drifting and dreaming, 
and she would be ready to face realities. 
A week or two, or at the furthest a month 
longer, to idle in this quiet nook, to linger 
with her two babes where the sun smiled 
and the south wind’s whisper was kind, 
and then— 

She never went beyond that point in her 
planning. It would be sufficient, she told 
herself, to cross bridges when she came to 
them. 


Ill 


Hacar sat on the stile as the shadows 
were marshaling at close of day. It was 
early September. Ruth and the baby were 
asleep in the cabin; the chickens, now well- 
grown to plump frying size, were perched 
for the night among the branches of the 
scraggly peach-trees behind the house. The 
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pig, fed and content, had ceased its usual 
evening importunings. Only the faint, far- 
away tinkle of a cow-bell sounded at in- 
tervals from the depths of the woods on 
the tousled poll of old Ararat. Earth and 
sky and all the air were still. 

There was the crackle of a stick’s snap- 
ping underfoot. It came from the corner 
of the small house. Hagar turned her 
head, and became aware of the blurred 
figure of a man approaching her. That 
shuffling, furtive step, the slouching pose, 
were familiar. They were part of her 
dreams. 

She drew in her breath with a little 
gasping inspiration, but she made no sound, 
no word escaped her lips; only her nostrils 
expanded, and she sat rigid, staring. She 
had fondly fancied that he would never 
find her, that stone and steel barriers lay 
between; but now she knew better. She 
had known better all along, and had only 
tried to solace herself with self-deceptions. 

Gilbert Tull came closer and stood in 
front of her. Dully she was cognizant of 
the threadbare shabbiness of his clothes. 
She noticed that one of his shoes was rudely 
fastened up with a piece of hempen twine. 

And then he spoke. How well she knew 
that whining snarl, with its rasping, hostile, 
complaining cadence! In five years his 
tone to her had seldom varied. 

“Well,” he said, “so I’ve found you, 
have I? What are you sittin’ out here for? 
I been watchin’ you for an hour. Got a 
date with some hillbilly?” 

He bared his teeth in a sneering grin. 
She shook her head in a slow negative, but 
did not speak. 

“You thought you’d give me the shake, 
didn’t you? I went up in March—five 
months ago—and you never wrote a scratch 
or sent a word. Thought you was rid of 
me, eh? Well, you ain’t—not yet!” 

“* You—you escaped!” she said dully. 

“ Sure I escaped! If I hadn’t I wouldn’t 
be here, you fool! They haven’t built the 
jug yet that ‘Il hold me. I’m out and back 
on the job. You see this?” he delved into 
an inner pocket and exhibited a tightly- 
corked vial containing a whitish liquid. 
“ Soup!” he leered. ‘“ No matter where I 
got it; you see it, don’t you?” He brushed 
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aside his coat and showed her the ends of 
several drills and the handle of an auto- 
matic in his hip pocket. “ You better 
reckon I’m heeled, all snug! And now you 
get busy and fix me some eatings. I’m 
gettin’ weak. I see you've got some poultry 
roostin’ round here in the bushes. Fried 
chicken will hit me about right. You 
hear?” 

Hagar rose to her feet apathetically. 

“T will get you something to eat,” she 
said. 

“ That’s the idea!” he put out a hand 
with obvious intent to grasp her arm, but 
she evaded him, her eyes lighting momenta- 
rily with a lambent flame. He gave a short 
bark of amusement. “ Don’t be scared,” 
he said. “ I'll not hurt you, I guess—if you 
do as I say.” 

He followed her around to the small lean- 
to kitchen and, seated on a sort of bench 
there, watched her kill and dress a chicken. 
Then, having kindled a fire of dry sticks 
in the cooking-stove, she busied herself at 
the preparations for his meal. 

The food made ready, Hagar placed a 
chair at the little table, and called to the 
man outside. He came in at once. Hagar 
turned as if to go into the front room. 

“Take that lamp with you,” he said 
roughly. “If there’s any of your friends 
snoopin’ round here in the brush, I don’t 
want ‘em gawkin’ at me!” 

She obeyed him without a word. Pres- 
ently he ordered her to refill his empty 
coffee-cup, and she did so. He ate greedily. 
He had flung off the grimy cloth cap he 
wore when he came in, and he sat with 
shoulders humped and cropped head bowed 
over the table. He did not trouble to use 
the knife and fork she had provided for 
him, but clutched the food avidly with both 
hands. 

Having eaten his fill, he pushed back 
his chair, reclaimed his cap, and stood in 
the doorway between the two rooms. His 
shifty gaze traveled quickly about, noting 
the various articles of furniture, even the 
faded pictures on the wall. Then he saw 
the two children—-one a wee mite of an 
infant—sleeping quietly on the bed. He 
stepped quickly nearer, his lip curling in 
@ sneer. 
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“What? Another brat?” he snarled at 
Hagar. “It ain’t mine, that’s a cinch! 
Who’s its daddy? Talk up, now. Le’s 
hear you say something!” 

A white look showed around Hagar’s 
nostrils, and again the flame leaped in her 
eyes. 
“ Look at his hair, his nose!” she cried, 
with a sudden intensity of feeling. “ Any 
one can see—” 

She stopped hopelessly. Full well she 
knew how futile it was to oppose him, or 
even to express the slightest difference of 
opinion. Sneers, vile oaths, or, if she per- 
sisted, a blow from his fist, would be her 
final answer. 

He eyed her darkly. 

“Go on! What can they see? 
an argument. I want you to, you—” 

She remained silent. Her gust of pas- 
sion had passed, or else she chose to dis- 
semble before him. He shrugged an 
indifferent shoulder and moved toward the 
door. 

“ That’s better,” he leered. “I guess 
you know what you'll get if you start any- 
thing with me. Now, you listen while I 
talk. I’m on my way to ’tend to a little 
matter o’ business, see? But I'll be back, 
my lady. I got a nice safe spotted down 
here in this jay village at the foot of the 
hill. Ill just ramble down, knock off the 
lid, and bring the boodle back up here. 
This shanty of yours ’ll be just the place 
to lay low in between jobs. Nobody’d 
think of lookin’ for me here. The pickin’ 
ought to be pretty juicy in these hick settle- 
ments, if a guy’s got a hang-out where he 
can snooze and eat when he ain’t workin’.” 

Hagar stared at him, one hand pressed 
to her breast. So he had followed her even 
here to her calm and peaceful little nest 
on Ararat; and he coolly purposed turning 
it into a hang-out, a place to “ bring the 
boodle ” and “ lay low in”! And she and 
her two babes would be a criminal’s accom- 
plices, a thief’s helpers— 

She took two steps toward him and laid 
her hand on his arm. 

“ You sha’n't do this!” she cried hoarse- 
ly “ I—TI tell you you sha’n’t do it!” 

With an oath, he whirled and struck her 
savagely in the face with his open hand. 


Start 





















Then, with fingers at her throat, he shook 
her brutally and thrust her from him. 

“You will butt in, will you? I'll learn 
you some sense—” 

Involuntarily she cringed from his up- 
lifted hand, but it was the cowering of her 
body, not her spirit. He knew it not, he 
who had bruised or choked her into sub- 
mission easily before; and with a harsh 
laugh he moved to depart. He did not 
even bother himself to look back as he went 
out of the door, so sure was he of his as- 
cendency over her. 

But Hagar had gained something from 
her communings. with her native hills. Her 
soul had cast off the shackles of servility. 
She no longer feared Gilbert Tull for the 
pain he could inflict upon her flesh, not 
though it should lie in his power to ad- 
minister death itself. Death was only the 
soul’s greater emancipation; and there was 
something safe, enthroned, inviolate, in the 
inner sanctuary of her being that neither 
he nor the brunt of his anger nor the 
black shadow of his crimes, might ever 
touch. 

She moved quickly and surely. The man 
had not gone a dozen paces across the yard 
when she reached the door. A round moon, 
hanging above Ararat, showed her his slink- 
ing figure plainly. 

‘“‘ Stop where you are, and throw up your 
hands!” she commanded. 

He faced about, to see a rifle-barrel on 
which the moonlight glistened, and which 
she held unwaveringly on a line with his 
heart. 

“Up with your hands,” she repeated, 
“ or I'll shoot you as I would a polecat!” 

Something in the tone of her voice, or in 
the way she held the rifle, made him obey 
her. Without relaxing her tense pose, 
Hagar lifted up her voice and uttered a 
high-pitched, ululating call that sounded 
far in the stillness of the mountainside, con- 
veying to the dwellers on Ararat that she 
who dwelt in the Souders place was asking 
for aid and comfort quickly. 

Uncle Bart Sampson, taking his ease 
in his hickory rocking-chair, heard the call 
and sent a ringing response without delay. 

“ Hagar’s oo-hooin’ over there about 
somethin’,” he said to Aunt Nan. “ Sounds 
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like she might have a varmint treed—pos- 
sum, I reckon, or mo’ likely a coon. 
Fetch my rifle, Mary, gal, an’ I'll take 
Shep an’ holler up some o’ the other boys, if 
there’s a chance fo’ some spo’t. Maybe 
yo’-all better foller along, in case the baby 
happened to be sick,” he added, as he 
hastened off in the moonlight. 

“ Yo’ pa would rise up off his death-bed 
to go coon-huntin’, I reckon,” Aunt Nan 
told her daughter. 

So a few minutes only had elapsed— 
minutes wherein Hagar had heard Uncle 
Bart give the hunting-call twice, and had 
heard answering yodels from different 
points upon the mountain—when his voice 
came from a clump of sumac-bushes just 
beyond the fence. 

“Put down yo’ rifle, Hagar, child,” he 
said. “I ‘low yo’re tired afo’ this. I’ve 
got the skunk kivered!” 

“‘ Somebody else’s got him kivered, too, 
Uncle Bart,” said a voice from the shadows 
under a cluster of scrub-oaks farther along 
the fence. “I kin stop him, if you don’t!” 

“Sho! Yo’-all will jes’ be a wastin’ of 
yo’ powder!” came from behind what had 
once been an ash-hopper. “I could spot 
him betwixt the eyes ten times hand-run- 
nin’ from whar I set!” 

Uncle Bart emerged from concealment 
and clambered over the fence. Two other 
shadowy figures drew nearer, with rifles 
ready for instant use, and lean “ hound 
dogs ” trailing silently at their heels. 


IV 


GILBERT TULL’s furtive eyes roved from 
side to side, seeking some opening in the 
cordon that was tightening about him. A 
look of craven terror came into his face 
as he realized that he was caught like a 
rat in a trap. 

“ He has a pistol; be careful!” warned 
Hagar, who had not lowered her rifle or 
taken her steady eyes from the captive. 
“ And he has a bottle of high explosive in 
his coat-pocket,” she added, as the tall 
form of Sol Bradford stalked forward. 

“In that case,” he drawled, “ we might’s 
well begin takin’ sech onlegal goods an’ 
chattels away from him befo’ he commits 
suicide a tryin’ to use ’em. Burglin’ tools!” 
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Sol commented, upon viewing the result of 
his delvings. “ Seein’ that I’m constable 
an’ peace-officer reg’lar’ elected on this here 
mounting, I’d say, stranger, that it’s lucky 
we-all met up with you-all. Hagar, could 
you scare us up a piece 0’ rope, you 
reckon?” 

Gilbert Tull’s whining tones, tremulous, 
piteous, beseeching, reached Hagar. He 
was actually on his knees, calling upon her 
to save him, begging, pleading abjectly for 
mercy. She walked toward him, still hold- 
ing the rifle pointed at his body uncon- 
sciously. She was vaguely aware that Aunt 
Nan and Mary Sampson were there close 
beside her. 

“* Give me one more chance!” he shrilled. 
“ Hagar, don’t let ’em take me! If I have 
to go back, it ‘ll mean the chair for me— 
don’t you understand? I—I had to croak a 
guard to get away. Give me one more 
chance—I’ll never bother you again! I— 
I'll go—”’ 

His words died away in a sobbing wail. 
He wept and groveled before her. 

Hagar’s expression did not change. She 
stared at the wretched thing at her feet 
dispassionately, almost curiously. Then 
she lifted her gaze to those who waited to 
hear what she would say. 

“ This man is my husband, Gilbert Tull,” 
she said very calmly. ‘“ He is an escaped 
convict. You have heard him confess that 
he is also a murderer. For five years,” she 
went on dreamily, in a low monotone, as 
one reciting a litany, her gaze fixing itself 
on the blurred outlines of the hills around 
and above them, “I have lived in fear of 
him. He has cursed and threatened me; 
he has beaten me with his fists, and offered 
me every insult and humiliation that his 
mind could invent. I have been cold and 
hungry and sick, but I did not betray him, 
though I knew he was a bad man who had 
no scruples and would not stop at any 
crime. 

“ He was convicted of robbery and sent 
to prison for ten years. It was then that I 
thought of coming here—to the mountains 
—with Ruthie. The charity board where 
we were bought my ticket on the train, and 
gave me some money besides, and we came. 
Every one has been good and kind to us. 
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I told them that my husband was a soldier 
serving in the army. It was a lie. I have 
learned many things since I came back to 
the mountains. One is that it was wrong 
to tell what wasn’t true, for the truth will 
always be found out; and another thing 
is that I am not afraid of Gilbert Tull any 
longer. I don’t love him and I don’t hate 
him. I forgive him freely for everything 
cruel and mean he has done to me. As far 
as I am concerned, he can go free, without 
a hand being raised tu stop him. If he 
should come back later to try to hurt me, 
I can take care of myself, for I am not 
afraid of him now. 

“ But there is something else to think 
of. He has broken the law, and he is 
planning to go on breaking it. He is like 
a mad dog, or a poisonous snake, dangerous 
to those around him wherever he may be; 
and he must be made to answer to those 
he has already wronged. I cannot come 
between. Those he has wronged, and the 
law he has broken, must deal with him. 
That is all. You men must see to it that he 
doesn’t escape. I will get you the piece of 
rope now.” 

The three men drove their prisoner, who 
continued to curse and revile Hagar until 
he was out of hearing, before them down 
the dim woods road to the valley. Hagar 
stood, her white form bathed in the yellow 
moon-glow, until the figures had passed 
from view. Then a sob shook her, and she 
covered her face with her hands. 

“ ] said he was a soldier,” she said. “ It 
was a lie! And every one was good and 
kind to me, because they believed me when 
I made him out a hero. That is what hurts 
most of ali!” 

Aunt Nan slipped a comforting arm 
about Hagar’s drooping form. 

“* Now, now, don’t you fret yo’self about 
that, Hagar, honey,” she soothed. “ Fo’ 
we-all here on Ararat knowed all the time 
that he wasn’t no soldier. We-all read it in 
the paper long befo’ you an’ Ruthie come, 
how he’d been sent to the penitentiary. 
Everybody round here knowed about it; 
so you don’t need to pester yo’self the least 
bit or feel put out. It was you an’ yo’ 
babies we-all was thinkin’ about all the 
time, not that low-flung rascal yonder!” 
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Who Owns the Railroads of 


the United States? 


A QUESTION OF DIRECT PERSONAL INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE TO MANY 
MILLIONS OF AMERICANS 


By Theodore Moore 
Financial Editor of the New York Sun 


HE present population of the United 
States is officially estimated at 


104,000,000. Of this population of 
104,000,000, almost one-half is either direct- 
ly or indirectly interested in the ownership 
of our American railroads, which consist of 
more than 250,000 miles of trackage and 
represent a property investment of about 
$17,000,000,000. 

In stating that more than one-half of our 
population is interested in the ownership of 
our great transportation systems, we take 
into account individuals who own railroad 
securities outright, life-insurance companies, 
savings-banks, fire and marine insurance 
companies, casualty and surety companies, 
benevolent associations, colleges, schools, 
charitable institutions, and State and na- 
tional banks. In addition, a large amount 
of American railroad securities is held 
abroad, although since the beginning of the 
war there has been an estimated reduction 
in foreign holdings of a par value of 
$1,518,590,873, having a market value of 
about $1,215,000,000. 

Ownership of the American railroads lies 
in the hands of the people; but the people 
are not aware of it, despite the efforts which 
are being made in various quarters to im- 
press the fact upon the country at large. 
lor years the vast army of stockholders and 
bondholders have been asleep to their own 
interests, and their attitude toward their 
own property has been one of indiscriminate 
criticism and punitive legislation. 
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The public interest is more closely bound 
to the railroad business than to any other 
department of the nation’s activities; yet 
during the last decade the public has treated 
the railroads as something wholly apart 
from its own interest. Its eye has seem- 
ingly been focused upon the purpose of ob- 
taining for itself the greatest amount of 
service on a basis of cost wholly out of pro- 
portion to the service rendered .»y the car- 
ricrs. It has been intensely selfish, and it 
has been selfish at the expense of its own 
properties. 


ORGANIZING THE OWNERS OF RAILROADS 


In recent months, however, there has de- 
veloped among at least a part of the public 
something akin to realization of its proprie- 
tary interest in the railroads. This has been 
largely due to the efforts of the Railway 
Investors League, which was organized by 
John Muir, of New York, formerly a raii- 
road man and now a banker, and to the 
subsequent and larger efforts of S. Davies 
Warfield, of Baltimore, chairman of the 
Seaboard Air Line, who formed the Na- 
tional Association of Owners of Railroad 


Securities. And while the work of these. 


two unofficial organizations promises to be 
of marked benefit both to the transporta- 
tation companies and to the public, it is 
encouraging to note, also, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is now treat- 
ing the railroads in a greater spirit of fair- 
ness than ever before in its history. 
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According to the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, the capitali- 
zation of American railway corporations, 
amounting in all to about seventeen billion 
dollars, may be divided into the following 
classes of ownership: 

By individuals, who number more than 
1,000,000, and own $10,000,000,000 in rail- 
road stocks and bonds. 

By life-insurance companies with 46,000,- 
coo policies in force, representing a total 
ownership of $1,550,000,000. 

By savings-banks with 10,000,000 deposi- 
tors, representing $847,000,000. 

By fire and marine insurance companies, 
casualty and surety companies, representing 
a total of $649,000,000. 

By benevolent © associations, colleges, 
schools, charitable institutions, and similar 
organizations, representing an ownership of 
$3 50,000,000. 

By banks and trust companies, owning a 
total of $865,c00,000. 

The remainder is held in channels not 
enumerated, mostly abroad. 

Could there be a more telling exhibit to 
show where the ownership of our railroads 
lies? Individual investors and the vast army 
of life-insurance policy-holders and bank 
depositors, and all those interested in the 
companies and institutions listed above, are 
the owners of the American railroads. For 
the purposes of management, operation, and 
financial control, groups of bankers and 
capitalists have direct charge of our trans- 
portation system, but its owners are the 
people. — . 

The policy-holder in an insurance com- 
pany and the depositor in a bank are in- 
timately associated with the country’s rail- 
roads, although they probably have no voice 
in the actual management of their proper- 
ties. As a rule, the ordinary holder of 
railroad securities takes little interest in the 
business of the company from which he 
draws his income. He is content to sign a 
proxy for use by the management, which 
is generally representative of large banking 
interests. But when all these individual 
security-owners combine in their own in- 
terest, there should be less hue and cry 
about this and that in connection with 
railroad management and bankers’ control. 
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It has justly been said that “ transporta- 
tion is the one common interest of our in- 
dustrial life.” It is also true that railroad 
securities are the very heart of our whole 
American investment structure. When the 
great public arouses itself to its actual inter- 
est in the railroads, it will more fully appre- 
ciate, as a big trust company recently point- 
ed out, the fact that our very existence as 
a nation may be said to depend upon the 
efficiency of our railroads and the main- 
tenance of their credit. 


SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND STOCKHOLDERS 


Recent estimates of financial authorities 
state that the stock of American railroads 
is distributed among 626,122 stockholders. 
Stockholders, of course, are the actual own- 
ers, while the bondholders are creditors; but 
the latter are no less vitally interested in 
the financial success of the roads. Last 
year the representatives of the leading or- 
ganizations of railway employees intimated 
that the ownership of our railroads, through 
intercorporate holdings, was concentrated 
in a few hands; but that inference was not 
substantiated by facts. 

Take a few of the prominent companies, 
and we find that, in rough figures, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe has forty-five 
thousand stockholders; the Pennsylvania, 
ninety-four thousand, of whom forty-six 
thousand are women; the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul, seventeen thousand; the 
Great Northern, twenty-five thousand; the 
Baltimore and Ohio, twenty-seven thou- 
sand; and the Southern Pacific, thirty-three 
thousand. These holdings represent a 
heavy increase in individual ownership as 
compared with ten years ago. 

During recent years there has been per- 
sistent absorption of railroad stocks by men 
and women of modest means. In 1901 many 
leading railroads were owned by a few hun- 
dreds, or at most a few thousands, of inves- 
tors, while to-day some hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women of relatively small 
means are the real owners of our great trans- 
portation companies. 

It is the common talk among the mis- 
informed that the Vanderbilts, the Harri- 
mans, the Morgans, the Rockefellers, the 
Goulds, the Astors, and other great financial 
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powers, individually and through their banks 
and trust companies, own the American rail- 
roads. As a matter of fact, in comparison 
with the holdings vested in the people, the 
interests of the groups named are small. 


THE SMALL HOLDER PREDOMINATES 


Not long ago, when discussion came up 
in Wall Street regarding the ability of the 
Delaware and Hudson to maintain its nine- 
per-cent dividend, it was stated that the 
road was controlled through stock-ownership 
by the Harriman estate and D. I. Wilbur, 
of Oneonta. Both the Harriman estate and 
Mr. Wilbur are large holders of Delaware 
and Hudson stock, but the actual owner- 
ship of that company is in the hands of 
about eight thousand stockholders, of whom 
a substantial proportion are women. 

It has been said of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford that its ownership lies 
in the pockets of Wall Street.. Look at the 
facts in reference to this company. At the 
close of the fiscal year 1915-1916—there 
has been little change since then—there 
were 25,769 stockholders, divided thus: 


Trustees and guardianships ........................ 35331 
Insurance companies and other corpora- 
IRE ansiksnencaneceecsebitanasusiaateenssapecadeiesieels 038 


The following table shows the respective 
numbers of large and small holdings: 
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It will be seen that nearly half of the 
stockholders of the New Haven held no 
more than ten shares. The same thing may 
be said of the New York Central, the Union 
Pacific, the Southern Railway, the Southern 
Pacific, the Northern Pacific, and practical- 
ly all our American railroads. The idea 
that the railways belong to a few rich peo- 
ple, who perhaps never invested much actual 
cash in them, persists to a surprising de- 
gree, and there is no doubt that it has 
greatly affected the public attitude in some 
parts of the country, particularly among 
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unbaked politicians in the newer sections of 
the United States. 

Not only is it asserted by misinformed 
people that a few rich individuals and bank- 
ing groups own the American railroads, but 
it is claimed that in the case of many roads 
the public is not a holder at all, the smaller 
systems being held through stock-ownership 
by the big companies. It is true that a good 
many small lines are owned wholly by larger 
concerns, but it is absurd to say that an 
interlocking corporate ownership covers our 
railroads in general. 

It is also true that the large companies 
have investments in other roads—as, for in- 
stance, the Pennsylvania in the New Haven 
and the Norfolk and Western; but if one 
cares to reach for the facts, he will find 
that the investment does not carry control. 
Even if it did, control would still rest with 
the people, for the people own the com- 
panies which have part or full ownership in 
other roads. 

The Pennsylvania Company, which is the 
holding company for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s lines west of Pittsburgh, and which 
is owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
owns stock in other campanies aggregating 
a par value of $200,292,380, and bonds of 
a par value of $13,352,549. The New York 
Central holds stocks of other railroads, in- 
cluding express companies, of a par value 
of $186,000,000, and bonds of a par value 
of a little more than $12,000,000. But the 
people own the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, and therefore own the stocks 
and bonds which those companies hold in 
their treasuries. 


THE PUBLIC MUST PROTECT ITS PROPERTIES 


The people, the owners of the American 
railroads, must help their own properties by 
exerting their influence on the basis of sound 
economic reasoning. The railroad-man- 
agers have had a herculean task on their 
hands to operate at a profit the roads they 
represent in a long period of constantly 
rising operating costs. The president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad recently said to the 
stockholders of that great company: 

If it had not been for the policy of your di- 


rectors in investing surplus above reasonable divi- 
dends in the betterment of your railroad and 
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equipment, instead of providing therefor through 
the issue of additional bonds and stock, the 
present dividend could not be maintained under 
existing conditions. 


This statement would apply equally well 
to most of our railway companies. The 
present time is a peculiarly critical one, be- 
cause the business of the nation demands 
increased and increasing service, and the 
railroads need larger revenues because of 
higher operating expenses. During the next 
few years the companies must be able to 
raise large sums, estimated at a minimum of 
one billion dollars annually, to meet matur- 
ing obligations and to provide transporta- 
tion facilities adequate to the needs of our 
growing population and expanding indus- 
trial activities. 

The real owners of the railroads should 
bear this very seriously in mind. They 
should bear in mind that the revenue of the 
railroads, as a whole, has not been sufficient 
to provide a fair return on the capital in- 
vested. 

The owners of our American railroads 
must see that the credit of their properties 
is maintained, and that transportation facili- 
ties are provided to meet the needs of this 
rapidly growing country. The problem of 
the American railroads must be solved. We 
must pay heed in time to the serious symp- 
toms of declining credit, evidenced in the in- 
creasing inability of the roads, even those 
of the first class, to sell stock and maintain 
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a safe proportion of equity over their bond- 
ed indebtedness. 


HOPEFUL FEATURES OF THE SITUATION 


The higher charges granted to certain 
roads on classified tonnage by the recent de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, together with the advances in coal, 
coke, and ore rates, and with those on ex- 
port grain and steel granted by separate de- 
cisions may provide the Eastern carriers 
with an additional revenue of about 
$70,000,000 yearly. That amount is about 
$7,000,000 less than the addition to the 
companies’ annual pay-rolls from wage ad- 
vances granted so far this year and in the 
latter part of 1916. 

There is, however, a hopeful aspect of the 
railroad situation in the willingness of the 
commission to study the railroad situation 
from every angie, in the signs that gross 
revenues will. be large throughout the cur- 
rent year, and in the impression which the 
Railroad War Board has made upon both 
carriers and shippers. Improvements in 
loading and quicker release of cars are de- 
veloping, while greater cooperation between 
the shipper and the carrier is strengthening 
the general position of the rail-traffic busi- 
ness throughout the country. Let the own- 
ers of the railroads do their part, and their 
magnificent property will be maintained in 
efficiency and prosperity—as it must be if 
the nation is to be efficient and prosperous. 





THE CITY 


A crowp of children, groveling ‘neath our feet, 
With street-trained eyes, world-old, and yet how young! 
The dust-dimmed trees, monotonous and tall, 
And motley buildings, shutting out our view 
With jagged sky-line, like our broken thoughts— 
But, stretched above it all, 
A cloud-swept sky, all interpatched with blue! 


An engine, in a cloud of dust and smoke, 
Greeted by shrieks of childish ecstasy, 


Clangs round a curve. 


The factory's shrill call 


Smites through the chaos where ghost-humans plod 

With strange street-cries of barter or alarm; 
But underneath it all, 

A still, small voice—the pleading voice of God! 


Theda Kenyon 
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The Owner of the Lazy D 


BY WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE 


Author of “The Brass Elephant,” etc. 


HE dusty young man riding a wiry- 
looking little dun was singing as if 
he hadn’t a care in the world: 


“ Around her neck she wore a yellow ribbon; 
She wore it in December and in the month of 
May. 
I asked her why she wore the yellow ribbon; 
She said because her lover was far, far away!” 


A not too distant rifle cracked a period. 
Zung-g-g! The bullet ripped past not far 
overhead. 

“Good line, but high,” remarked the 
dusty young man, cocking a cheerful eye at 
the quarter-mile sweep of rising ground in 
front of his horse’s nose. “ Does the gen- 
tleman mean me?” he continued in a drawl. 
“ He couldn’t ’a’ heard me singin’ through 
half a mile o’ solid earth, an’ he couldn’t 
‘a’ expected to drill me through the same. 
No, not the way they’re loadin’ shells now- 
adays. Still—” 

The drawling voice trailed into silence as 
the rider drew a well-kept Winchester from 
under his leg. Clicking a cartridge into the 
chamber, he rode forward to where a ragged 
outcrop crowned the rising ground. In the 
rear of the rocky scarp he dismounted and 
flung the reins over his horse’s head. He 
crawied rapidly round the outcrop and set- 
tled himself between two boulders. 

His cheerful eyes had lost none of their 
joyousness. Darkly blue and very bright, 
their dancing merriness belied the unmis- 
takable strength of the straight nose and 
the wide mouth. 

“Fine!” announced the young man, 
when one rapid glance had taken in all 
there was to see. “ Fine, an’ then some!” 

Comfortably flat on his stomach, elbows 
on the ground, square chin cupped in the 
palms of two lean, brown hands, he stared 
6 
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at what promised to be a fairly moving lit- 
tle drama. 

From where he lay the ground fell away 
in a mile-long slope to the thin, double line 
of cottonwoods fringing a meandering creek. 
Half-way down the slope, where the combi- 
nation of a small hollow, a dozen tama- 
racks, and a sort of up-flung lip of rock 
afforded shelter, a mite of a fire burned fit- 
fully. On one side of the fire two hog-tied 
yearlings beat the earth with their outraged 
heads and groaned dismally. On the oppo- 
site side of the fire two horses stood quietly. 
Beyond the horses, one among the tama- 
racks, the other behind the lip of rock, two 
individuals lay flat and eyed the landscape 
below them through the sights of their Win- 
chesters. 

“ Rustlers!” drawled the young man. 
“ The other outfit is shorely cautious a lot,” 
he added after a moment, with a slow smile. 
“Only the one shot, an’ that so high she 
sailed clean over the ridge!” 

Interestedly his gaze traveled across and 
across the face of the flat beyond the creek, 
and the scarred slope of a ridge beyond the 
flat. Nothing but bunch-grass moved in 
the breeze. He had not expected that any 
living thing would; but he was a thorough 
person, efficient in all that he did. 

From the unprofitable searching of the 
flat the blue eyes skimmed the lines of the 
cottonwoods marching along the banks of 
the creek. 

“ They’re Injunin’ along behind the cut- 
bank o’ the creek,” he mused. “ That’s 
what I’d do if I was a posse—surround ’em, 
you betcha! An’ them two rustlers know 
it, too.” 

He could see the two among the tama- 
racks turning their heads toward each other. 
They appeared to argue. The slighter one 
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shook his head determinedly. His tall com- 
panion rolled across to him, seized him by 
the ankles, and dragged him backward. 

This evidently decided the matter. The 
slighter fellow instantiy jammed his Win- 
chester into its scabbard, mounted a horse 
on the fly, and was off up the slope, quirt- 
ing like mad. 

His comrade, equally swift, tore away on 
a course paralleling the banks of the creek. 
Immediately several rifles among the cot- 
tonwoods crackled hysterically; but both 
the fleeing riders raced onward unchecked. 

When the young man between the boul- 
ders saw one of the rustlers heading in his 
direction, he made as if to shove his Win- 
chester forward; but he thought better of 
that. Instead, he scuttled crablike round 
the rear of the outcrop, ran to his saddle, 
and came back with his rope. Peering cau- 
tiously over the edge, he beheld the advanc- 
ing rider within six jumps of him. 

As the horse flashed past, the young 
man’s wrist flipped outward and downward. 
He braced himself backward, digging his 
heels into the ground, the rope snubbed 
over his hip. Forefooted, the horse stood 
on his nose and piled his rider. 

The young man dropped his rope and 
sprang forward, pulling his six-shooter; but 
there was no need of lethal weapons. A 
twenty-foot flight through the air and a 
landing made mainly on one’s stomach are 
not conducive to combativeness. 

Gasping painfully for breath, the erst- 
while rider was pulled over on his back. 
The young man knelt beside him. Blue 
eyes looked into soft amber ones. There 
was now a rather terror-stricken expression 
in the young man’s face; for the hat of the 
individual fighting for breath had fallen off, 
and above the amber eyes was a healthy 
mop of disheveled, honey-colored hair— 
honey-colored hair with hairpins in it. Hair- 
pins? Exactly. 

It was a red pair of lips, indeed, between 
which the white teeth showed, and an angry 
bruise on one cheek did not derogate from 
the startling fact that this rustler was the 
prettiest girl the young man had ever seen. 
An instant only he stared. Then, without 
hesitation, he fled to his boulders and be- 
gan pumping lead at three earnest citizens 
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who were climbing the hill at the full 
stretch of their ponies. 

The first shot dropped a pony. The 
horseman expertly disengaged his feet from 
the stirrups and flopped down behind the 
dead animal. The other two men whirled 
their mounts and rode for the cottonwoods. 
The young man grinned and flanked them 
with bullets. 

Smack! The fellow behind the dead 
horse drove a bullet against the face of the 
boulder on the young man’s left. Rock 
splinters stung his forehead. He snuggled 
close to the ground and planted two shots 
in the body of the dead horse. 

“T don’t want to down the fool,” he ob- 
served calmly. 

“Then if you don’t, I do!” chimed in 
an irritated voice in his immediate rear. 
“ Get up, will yuh, and give me a chance?” 

The young man edged to one side and 
glanced over his shoulder. Ten feet away 
knelt the girl. Her hat was clamped down 
over her eyes, and she was handling a 
cocked rifle. 

“y’ all right now?” queried the young 
man irrelevantly. 

“No thanks to you if I am!” replied the 
lady with spirit. “ Would you mind telling 
me why you first rope my horse and then 
about-face and fight for me? At least, I 
infer you are fighting for me, in spite of 
your remarking that you don’t intend to 


kill Tom Johnson down there. Who are 
you, anyway?” 
“Me? Oh, I’m just aman. I—” 


“I didn’t take you for a cow, stranger. 
What are your politics?” 

“ That depends, ma’am. 
quent voter.” 

She gave him an odd look, and turned to 
glance at her horse, which had risen to its 
feet and was cropping grass. When she 
faced him again, she was smiling. 

“ Stranger,” she said, “ let’s drag it!” 

“No sense in danglin’,” he agreed amia- 
bly. “Can yore horse carry yuh?” 

“ He can walk, anyway,” she answered, 
and absent-mindedly started to rise to her 
feet. 

With a fierce grunt the young man 
bounced upward and fairly smothered her 
to earth. 


I ain’t a fre- 
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“Haven’t yuh any better sense than 
that?’’ he demanded gruffly. “ Those fel- 
lahs down yonder have rifies. There’s no 
real reason to keep ’em from makin’ a cen- 
ter shot once in a while, an’ once is ’most 
always enough.” 

“]T don’t know why I did start to stand 
up,” she said shamefacedly, as he got to 
his own knees and helped her to hers. “I 
—I forgot. I guess I never did such a fool- 
ish thing before.” 

“Don’t do it again, then,” he admon- 
ished, assisting her down-hill to her horse. 

“You stood up, though. Why?” 

“Me? Oh, I guess I just forgot, too.” 

“Tt’s likely, quite likely. First you land 
me and my horse on our heads, then you 
fight for me, and now you protect me from 
possible bullets with your own _ body. 
You’re an odd number! Are you by any 
chance a deputy?” 

With a quick motion she flicked open his 
vest. Her amber eyes searched for the be- 
traying star and found it not. He laughed 
lightly. 

“You needn’t be afraid of me,” he as- 
sured her. 

The amber eyes darkened. 

“T’m not afraid of you!” she flashed. 
“I’m not afraid of anybody.” 

She stooped for her bridle. Before she 
was in the saddle he flitted to his boulders 
once more, to send one shot into the dead 
horse and one among the cottonwoods. 

“ Hurry!” she commanded when he re- 
turned to her. “ That Injun trick may 
keep em amused and where they are, but 
I'll gamble the limit they’re trotting up and 
down the creek trying to surround us 
again!” 

“How many are there?” he inquired, as 
he mounted. 

“Ten or a dozen—all of Tom Johnson’s 
gang,” she replied indifferently. “ Straight 
for that draw, stranger. We’ll throw ’em 
off. I'll show you. I wonder how many 
chased dad,” she added reflectively. 

“ Dad—the man with you?” 

She nodded, glancing sidewise at him out 
of her amber eyes. 

“I’m not worried,” she said. 
ways gets away, my dad. I was merely try- 
ing to figure out how many were after us.” 
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“Us!” In spite of the fact that the 
word implied a certain degree of intimacy 
with a rustler, the blue-eyed young man ex- 
perienced a real thrill. It began somewhere 
in the small of his back and branched out 
into both his shoulders. 

“What’s the matter—cold?” asked the 
lady solicitously. ; 

“No, ma’am, no. Pin stuck in me, I 
s’pose. Glad I didn’t damage yore hoss.” 

“You didn’t, stranger, but you might 
have.” 

Again she gave him the odd look with 
which she had favored him there beside the 
outcrop. She lapsed into a silence which 
was not broken for nearly two hours, during 
which time they rede the draws religiously. 
At last, coming to a place where a long 
draw forked, she checked her horse. Turn- 
ing in the saddle, she stared at him stead- 
fastly. In spite of her brass-studded chaps, 
her man’s shirt and vest, he thought she 
looked all that was feminine and lovely. 

“It’s shorely wonderful what the West- 
ern climate does!” he remarked, suddenly 
moved to speech. 

“ Meaning?” 

“ Everything, ma’am, everything,” he 
explained. 

Since he continued to gaze upon her with 
an admiration that was as patent as it was 
sincere, the explanation was not convincing. 
She eyed him oubtfully for a space. 

“ Never mind!” she said finally. “ You 
haven’t answered my question as to your 
politics. Honest, now—are you for us or 
against us?” 

“T’m for you, ma’am—straight ticket!” 

She passed this over and tried again. 

“T wonder if you really understand!” 

“ What, ma’am?” 

“T guess you really are a stranger, after 
all.” 

“T may be a stranger now, ma’am, but I 
ain’t aimin’ to stay one. I like this coun- 
try. The climate’s shore amazin’, an’ the 
citizens ain’t mud-turtles so’s yuh could no- 
tice it. I like life, I do, an’ I guess this 
here is it!” 

“Tt may not be as healthy as you think,” 
hazarded the girl, a dazzling smile taking 
the edge off the sinister meaning of her 
words. 
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“Not healthy? Well, I always carry 
plenty o’ medicine. Habit I got.” 

Tenderly, almost lovingly, his brown fin- 
gers caressed his shell-filled belts. The girl 
smiled anew, her amber eyes sparkling. 

“ Do you know,” she exclaimed, “I like 
you! I wish—” 

She abruptly stopped speaking, her ex- 
pression turning somber on the instant. He 
waited. 

“Tell me what yore wish is,” he urged 
after an interval, “ an’ I’ll get it for yuh.” 

“Thanks!” she countered dryly. “ I'll 
let you know if the wish becomes too over- 
powering. In the mean time, if you ride 
down this left-hand fork, you’ll come to the 
Plain Edge and Virgin City trail. North 
for Plain Edge, south for Virgin City. For 
your well-meant efforts in my interest I 
thank you. Good-by!” 

She leaned across, holding out her hand. 
He took it gently. 

“ Ma’am,” he answered, releasing her fin- 
gers, “ yuh’ll see me again—soon.” 

“Tf you have a glimmer of sense I 
won’t!”” was her somewhat inelegant retort. 

He raised a questioning eyebrow, the 
cheerful grin illumining his sunburnt face. 
Slowly he dragged off his hat. He was in 
no hurry to be gone. 

At this juncture there was a sudden 
scurry of hoofs, and out of the right-hand 
fork of the draw swept five bunched horse- 
men. The girl jerked her pony round to 
face the newcomers. The young man put 
on his hat. When the riders arrived, he 
was rolling a cigarette one-handed. He lit 
the white roll and puffed luxuriously, star- 
ing at the line of hostile faces out of specu- 
lative eyes. 

He did not appear in the least daunted 
by the sinister array. He folded his hands 
on his saddle-horn and continued to smoke 
and stare. He believed in his heart that he 
had never seen a worse-appearing set of 
characters north of old Mexico. They 
looked like murderers. They might be al- 
most anything. 

“ Who are yuh, stranger?” demanded the 
tallest and oldest of the five, a man with 
the face of a fallen angel. 

“Me?” smiled the young man. “I’m a 

traveler — a towerist. I was born about 
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twenty-eight years ago, on a mornin’ in 
May, when the hills were white with snow, 
in a yaller house with green shutters— 
period. There was a red barn back of it, 
where we kept the cows— period. This 
here little dun hoss reminds me o’ the 
house. That’s why I bought him. Any- 
thin’ else yuh’d like to know? Just ask. I 
ain’t proud. I'll oblige ’most anybody.” 

The fallen angel opened his mouth to 
speak, his right hand dropping swiftly. 
The young man on the dun made no ap- 
preciable movement; yet, before his own 
itching fingers closed on the gun-butt, the 
fallen angel perceived that the other man’s 
Colt was staring him out of countenance. 

“Don’t go draggin’ at any guns,” the 
young man cautioned plaintively. ‘“ Guns 
make me nervous, guns do. So you see, 
mister, if yore friends go for to ventilate 
me, I'll just naturally shake loose all six 
loads right plumb through yore liver. That’s 
right—keep yore arms a cuddlin’ yore 
ears!” 

He paused. Some one snickered. It was 
the girl. 

“Say, Lanky,” she remarked sharply, 
“since when have you had a license to 
question my friends?” 

The fallen angel turned his head. All 
save the young man gazed at the young 
woman. 

“ How do yuh mean, sis?” queried a slim 
youngster with a broken nose. “ He’s a 
stranger, this gent.” 

“Well, seeing that he stood off Tom 
Johnson’s gang for me, and saved my life 
to boot, he isn’t such a total stranger. I’m 
calling him my friend, anyway.” 

Their eyes swung wonderingly from the 
girl to the man with the ready Colt. . The 
girl explained more fully. Lanky’s Lucifer- 
like features positively beamed. 

“ Stranger,” he said, “ yo’re all right! I 
don’t care none who yuh are — yo’re all 
right. I’d admire to shake, if—” 

He gazed meaningly at the muzzle of 
the six-shooter. 

“ That’s all right,” responded the young 
man, holstering his gun and extending his 
hand. “ No hard feelin’s on my part.” 

“See yuh again, stranger,” vouchsafed 
Lucifer. “ Just now we got pressin’ busi- 
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ness some’eres else. Go home with sis an’ 
rest yore hat. Glad to have ye. So-long!” 
The five evil-looking citizens raced away 
in the direction from which the girl and the 
young man had come. 
“Tt isn’t really necessary, their going,” 


she said. “ Dad ’ll get away all right; but 
that’s Lanky and the boys all over. They 
want to double-cinch everything. Well, 


let’s be going!” 

She looked up at him with a bright smile. 
He pointed up the left-hand fork. 

“| thought yuh showed me the way to 
the Plain Edge trail,” he said. 

“That was then. Now’s now. Better 
come, stranger! Our cook’s a whizzer. But, 
of course, if you don’t care to accept 
Lanky’s invitation, why—” 

She shrugged expressive shoulders, her 
amber eyes sparkling at him. 

“T’d a heap rather it was yore invita- 
tion,” he drawled hopefully. 

“ My dear Mr. Stranger, preserver of my 
father’s charming daughter, and all the rest 
of it, you are hereby invited to visit the 
family mansion. How’s that?” 


II 


THE two reached the ranch-house in all 
the splendor of the sunset glow. The num- 
ber of buildings betokened a large ranch. 
Besides the ranch-house there were two 
bunk-houses, a fortlike, sod-walled store- 
house, and a blacksmith-shop. In the rear 
were three high-fenced corrals. 

Circling the buildings, the two ap- 
proached the nearest and smallest of the 
corrals. On the top bar of the gate a man 
sat, his shirt showing white in the fading 
light. Between his teeth he was humming 
“ Jack of Diamonds.” 

“ Stranger,” said the girl suddenly, lean- 
ing ever so slightly toward the young man, 
“what may I call you?” 

“Gilmore, ma’am—Dal Gilmore.” 

The man on the gate jumped to the 
ground and came forward to meet the pair 
on horseback. The girl slid from the sad- 
die and waved a hand toward the dismount- 
ing Gilmore. 

“This is Mr. Gilmore, Tom,” she an- 
nounced. “ He’s a friend of mine. Mr. 
Gilmore, my brother, Mr. Stuart.” 
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The two young men shook hands. Even 
in the half light Gilmore could see that Tom 
Stuart greatly resembled his sister, and 
seemed to be of about the same age. He 
wondered if they were twins. Stuart was 
understood to say that he was glad to meet 
his sister’s friend; after which he stood 
back and narrowly observed the friend as 
he stripped saddle and bridle and turned 
the dun into the corral. 

Gilmore, from beneath a lowered hat- 
brim, perceived that Mr. Stuart, while in 
the act of lighting a cigarette, contrived to 
illumine the Diamond A brand on the dun’s 
hip. 

“ Couldn’t wait for his sister to tell him,” 
reflected Gilmore contemptuously. 

He followed Miss Stuart to the ranch- 
house, Tom Stuart walking in heavy silence 
at her side. At the door Stuart, leaning 
forward, touched his sister’s wrist. 

“ Jack Shaw’s here,” he said. 

Miss Stuart paused with her hand on the 
latch. 

“Then you take Jack Shaw and your- 
self, and anybody else that’s about,” or- 
dered she, “ and go help dad and the boys. 
Tom Johnson’s gang is after ’em. You'll 
find them somewhere beyond the Forked 
Draw.” 

“T will, hey?” her brother almost shout- 
ed. ‘“ Then why didn’t yuh tell me before? 
Say, what do yuh—” 

“Oh, shut up!” returned Miss Stuart 
with sisterly politeness, flinging wide the 
door. ‘“ Mr. Gilmore, won’t you come in?” 

The living-room which Gilmore entered 
was a large one. At one end was a huge, 
empty fireplace, at the other an open door- 
way revealed the dining-room, where a soli- 
tary man sat eating at a long table. To- 
ward this doorway hastened Tom Stuart. 

The girl rmged her hat expertly over one 
prong of a stand of mule-deer antlers nailed 
between two windows. She pushed a heavy 
lock of honey-colored hair out of her eyes, 
and pretended to adjust the wick of the 
lamp on the table in the middle of the 
room. Behind her Gilmore waited, his ex- 
pression wooden, his quick eyes busy. 

“ Say, Jack!” said Tom Stuart, halting 
in the dining-room doorway. “ Dad an’ 
the boys are havin’ a brush with the John- 
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son outfit. You ’n’ me might as well go see 
about it, huh?” 

“Shore,” assented the lone diner, and 
brought the meal to a close by wiping his 
hands on his chaps and kicking his chair 
backward to the wall. 

He was a middle-sized, pony-built indi- 
vidual, this Jack Shaw. Shorter by three 
good inches than Dal Gilmore, he neverthe- 
less impressed even the casual observer as 
the possessor of unusual strength. His 
shoulders were broad, out of all proportion 
to his size, and his arms were as long as an 
ape’s. A forehead the least bit reptilian, 
and a hawk nose did not add grace to a face 
already burdened with a thin, cruel mouth 
and a jutting, heavy chin. No, the most 
charitably inclined could not have called 
Mr. Shaw prepossessing. 

On their hurried way out Tom Stuart in- 
troduced the two men. Gilmore thrust out 
his hand, and the other seized it in a clamp- 
like grip, his hard gray eyes glinting coldly 
in the lamplight. To keep his hand from 
being crushed to limpness, Gilmore was 
compelled to exert all his strength. As it 
was, a gentle perspiration started at the 
edge of his black hair. 

“ Glad to know yuh,” announced Shaw, 
his amiable tone at total variance with the 
light in his cold, sardonic eyes. ‘“ See yuh 
again—maybe.” 

Gilmore sensed the significance in the 
pause between the last two words. He 
smiled pleasantly, his blue eyes twinkling 
with amusement. 

“Vuh will,” he assured the other. 
“ Yuh’ll see quite a lot o’ me—maybe!”’ 

Shaw’s eyes narrowed. Then he grinned 
mirthlessly, nodded, and vanished in the 
wake of Tom Stuart. 

Miss Stuart went to the door and stood 
leaning against the jamb till the drum of 
hoof-beats dwindled and died. 

“You don’t care what you say,” she ob- 
served, “ or to whom you say it, do you?” 

“Tt depends, ma’am,” drawled Gilmore 
plaintively. ‘ How about the other fellah? 
Ain’t I somebody?” 

“T’m afraid you are,” she murmured 
with deep meaning. “ Just how much of a 
somebody you are is what I’d like to know. 
Come!” 
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When each had washed face and hands in 
a dish-pan set on a broad bench beside the 
kitchen door, she led the way to the dining- 
room. A widely smiling Chinese stuck a 
cue-wrapped bullet-head through a doorless 
aperture in a side wall. He mowed at them 
bobbingly and withdrew his head with the 
suddenness of a snapping-turtle. Miss 
Stuart pulled out the chair at the lower 
end of the table and sat down. 

“ Sit there,” she said, indicating the chair 
on her right. “ Dinner’ll be ready in a 
minute.” 

Lazily she tipped back on the two rear 
legs of her chair. Gilmore could feel her 
amber eyes searching his face. He did not 
return her gaze. Instead, he scrutinized 
with careful interest a Sioux saddle hanging 
on the wall. 

“Do you know where you are?” she de- 
manded after a moment. 

“ Shore, ma’am,” he replied with a quick 
smile. “I’m at yore ranch. That’s enough 
for ’most anybody.” 

Her eyes wandered to a cowskin covering 
an oak chest in a corner of the room. His 
gaze followed hers. On the cowskin the 
brand was plainly visible. 

“ Ever see that brand before?” she asked 
without turning her head. 

“ No, don’t think I ever did,” he admit- 
ted. “ It looks like it might be a hash knife 
or somethin’.” 

“It is a hash knife, and this is the Hash 
Knife ranch. It belongs to my father, Alec 
Stuart. I am Louise Stuart. Now do you 
understand?” 

“Shore! I’ve been a wonderin’ what 
yore first name might be.” 

“ Quit it, can’t you? You're not a fool. 
I can see you’re not. Now you listen to 
what I say. Lanky and the boys saw you 
with me this afternoon. If they hadn’t, I’d 
have seen that you headed for the Plain 
Edge and Virgin City trail; but they saw 
us together, and they’ll ask me questions 
later. I'll have to be able to answer those 
questions intelligently. That’s why I sent 
Tom and Jack Shaw out to help dad and 
the boys—so that you could talk to me with 
no one to overhear. Sing Fah’s deaf and 
dumb, so fly at it!” 

He stared at her blankly. 





































“Yuh’ll have to explain, ma’am,” he 
chided gently; “ me bein’ a stranger, an’—” 

The front legs of Louise Stuart’s chair 
struck the floor with a crash. She twisted 
her body sidewise to face him, her rigid 
forefinger leveled at his chin. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know that this is 
Glenn County?” she exclaimed heatedly. 
“Perhaps you don’t know that there’s a 
cattle war between the Hash Knife and V 
Up-and-Down on one side and the Lazy D 
and Triangle O on the other? Perhaps 
you don’t know that the Lazy D and Tri- 
angle O are hiring gunmen? Which being 
so, a plain statement of your sentiments 
would be appreciated!” 

“Why not let yore brother or Jack Shaw 
ask me questions?” he parried. 

“ Because there’d be a shooting. You 
might kill one of my brothers before the 
rest of them.or Jack Shaw killed you. I 
don’t want any shooting here.” 

“Why Jack Shaw? Wouldn’t yore broth- 
ers be enough?” 

“They would; but Jack’s a—a devil. 
He’s naturally suspicious, he’s always prac- 
tising the draw, and he’s mean to his horses. 
What more do you want?” 

“ That’s enough! A combination like 
that in a man ’l] make him do anythin’. 
The sports he’s downed, now—did he drill 
‘em in the back or just put wolf-poison in 
their grub?” 

“You needn’t be sarcastic. Jack Shaw 
has killed two—both of ’em bad, and no 
loss to the community. He’s no coward, 
and you can take it from me that he’s a 
good man to walk around.” 

“That’s good hearin’, but I’ve always 
found a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. I guess Jack Shaw’d 
turn out a heap interestin’ fellah to know.” 

“Suit yourself. I’ve warned you. 
Now—” 

“ Ma’am, excuse me, but would yuh 


‘mind tellin’ me the rights o’ this fraycas 


between these here four ranches?” 
“Where do you stand?” she persisted, 
her voice hardening and her amber eyes be- 
ginning to glitter dangerously. 
“Why, ma’am, how do I know?” he said 
helplessly. “I’m comin’ no’th from New 
Mexico, a huntin’ new scenery an’ a job. 
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I’ve found the scenery all right, but no job. 
Till I locate that job, I dunno where I 
stand—I don’t, ma’am, honest.” 

“Answer me! At first your evasions 
didn’t seem to matter a great deal; but now 
they do, and you can just make up your 
mind that you won’t leave this room till 
you tell me what I want to know. Now 
answer me!” 

“T’ve done told yuh, ma’am, over an’ 
over, I’m from New Mexico, an’ I want a 
job, an’ I dunno much about this case. Of 
course, even in New Mexico we’ve heard 
rumors, but we don’t know the truth. If 
yuh could help me out, ma’am, by givin’ 
me the rights of the fraycas between the 
four ranches, I might be able to tell yuh 
what yuh want to know.” 

“That’s easy,” she said, beginning to 
cut a steak which the dumb Chinaman slid 
noiselessly in front of her. “ The Lazy D 
claimed one of our yearlings. We refused 
to surrender the cow, of course, and they 
began to rustle our calves. Matters have 
gone from bad to worse. The V Up-and- 
Down—that’s Jack Shaw—sided with us, 
and the Triangle O chipped in with them. 
In the last year there’s been quite a lot of 
shooting. Two of our boys have gone over. 
The Lazy D has lost three, and the Triangle 
O one. Quite a few have been wounded on 
both sides. At present the county is pretty 
evenly divided. Nearly all the men in it, 
even the inhabitants of the towns, have 
taken sides. So you see the weary traveler 
is open to suspicion. He may be a gunman 
or a deputy. You don’t seem to realize 
how serious it all is. If you had met Lanky 
and the boys alone, you’d undoubtedly have 
been shot for your fresh remarks. A flip- 
pant demeanor is not a paying investment 
in this region.” 

“What is your definition of gunman?” 
he asked over the rim of his coffee-cup. 

“One who kills for hire,” was her prompt 
reply. 

“Then by neither inclination nor habit 
am I a gunman. I’ve never killed a man 
yet, an’ I never will unless I’m shoved. I’m 
a peaceable citizen on the lookout for a job, 
like I told yuh.” 

His frank smile and merry eyes had been 
having their effect. Miss Stuart’s misgiv- 
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ings, if not utterly dispelled, were at least 
lulled for the time being. 

“ As I understand it,” he casually ob- 
served, stirring his fourth cup of coffee, 
“both sides are rus—well, brandin’ each 
other’s cows free an’ promiscuous?” 

“ One side is—the Lazy D and the Tri- 
angle O,” she retorted coldly. ‘“ We brand 
our own only—don’t make any mistake 
about that!” 

“How about the V Up-an’-Down?’’ 
This with a quizzical glance. 

“The V Up-and-Down is our ally. Of 
course, it’s honest.” 

“ With an owner who’s a killer an’ mean 
to his hosses, it would be!” She shot him 
a suspicious glance. He regarded her in- 
nocently. ‘“ Then, as I see it,” he con- 
tinued softly, “ the Lazy D an’ Triangle O 
outfits are rustlers, while the Hash Knife 
an’ V Up-an’-Down are shore enough pil- 
lars 0’ society!” 

“If we’re not ‘ pillars,’ as you call it,” 
she said warmly, “ we are at least honest 
We cefend our rights, that’s all.” 

He did not appear to hear what she was 
saying. His attention was centered on an 
endeavor to balance a spoon on the edge of 
his cup. Miss Stuart watched him with 
growing irritation. She wondered why she 
was answering his questions. She was not 
usually so complaisant. Again, still with- 
out looking in her direction, he spoke: 

“ Which ranch was here first—the Lazy 
D or the Hash Knife?” 

“ The Lazy D. We threw down a couple 
of years later.” 

“ Ever stop to think how easy it is to 
change a Lazy D to a Hash Knife?” 

Adroitly his lean, brown hands pinched 
the soft center from a slice of bread. He 
laid the hard crust on the table. It made 
almost a perfect Lazy D. From another 
slice of bread he fashioned a T. This he 
placed upright on the horizontal line of the 
D. The implication was only too manifest. 

“ If you think—” she burst out in quick 
anger. 

“T ain’t thinkin’,” he interrupted, busy 
again with his spoon-balancing. “ I’m just 
showin’ yuh somethin’, that’s all.” 

“| know just what you mean,” she re- 
turned, her voice trembling; “ but I don’t 
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know why I sit here and let you question 
me—you, who may be anything! How- 
ever, we'll decide what to do about it when 
the boys come home.” 

“Suppose I don’t just feel like waitin’ 
till the boys sift in?” 

“ You'll wait.” 

“Who'll make me?” 

“T will,” was her tranquil reply. “ You 
see, from the doorway at your back Sing 
Fah has been covering you for the past 
fifteen minutes. If you turn your head, 
he’ll shoot.” 

At that instant from the kitchen came 
the thud of potatoes dropping into a dish- 
pan. Gilmore threw back his head and 
laughed quite frankly. He lowered his 
chin to look into the twin muzzles of a 
stubby derringer. 

“You’re not quite so smart, after all!” 
the lady snapped viciously. “I’ve got the 
drop!” 

“What ‘Il yuh do with it?” he asked 
tranquilly, his hands flat on the table. 

“ Shoot you if you budge. I don’t want 
to, because you helped me out there on the 
range, but I will if you don’t keep your 
hands where they are!” 

“ Well, now, this is shore a nice way to 
treat visitors—invite ’em to pay yuh a visit, 
an’ then hold ’em up! Yuh don’t look like 
a road-agent, not really.” 

The amber eyes darkened. The red lips 
straightened. The slender hand that 
gripped the butt of the derringer held 
steady asachurch. The girl made no reply 
to his verbal thrusts. 

He tried again: 

“Yuh couldn’t shoot me, ma’am! 
just couldn’t, an’ yuh know it.” 

“You make one quick motion, and see 
what happens!” 

“ Well, now, maybe ye would, maybe ye 
would. Can’t tell what a woman ’1l do, not 
nohow. But say, what’s goin’ to happen 
when the boys—an’ Jack Shaw—come 
home?” 

“ You'll be investigated pretty thorough- 
ly—you can make up your mind to that. 
I don’t believe you’ve given me a straight 
answer yet!” 

“ Why, ma’am, as if I’d lie to yuh!” he 
drawled, as if with injured feelings. “ What 
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I told yuh was the truth—what there was 
of it.” 

“ Exactly!” she flashed triumphantly. 
“JT knew you were keeping something 
back!” 

“Only my star, ma’am.” 

“ Your star!” she faltered. 


“ Shore! I’m a deputy sheriff.” 
“ You lied to me! You said you weren’t 
a deputy!” 


“No, ma’am, I didn’t. You said I 
wasn’t. You throwed my vest open; didn’t 
see my star, ’cause it was pinned inside my 
shirt, an’ yuh said I wasn’t a deputy. I 
didn’t say nothin’. I just laughed. It’s all 
like I said. I’m a stranger here. I’m from 
New Mexico. I’m lookin’ for a job, an’ I 
don’t expect to find it till I report to the 
sheriff in Plain Edge. I aim to find the ins 
an’ outs o’ this Glenn. County rustlin’, 
ma’am, an’ yore invite was too good to 
pass up. I figured yuh might likely tell me 
somethin’.” 

“You came to spy!” The scorn in her 
tone was terrific. 

“No, ma’am; not the way yuh mean,” 
he denied gently. “ There’s two sides to 
every fraycas, an’ I want to know both 
sides of this deal before I start. That’s 
why I come here with yuh. I wanted yuh 
to tell me. Well, yuh did, an’ accordin’ to 
yuh it’s all the Lazy D’s fault. I'll hear 
what they have to say, an’ then, between 
the two of yuh, I ought to know somethin’ 
about the rights of the matter—see?” 


Ill 


THE girl stared at him in blank amaze- 
ment. She could hardly credit her ears. 
That a deputy sheriff should calmly confess 
his identity and his purpose was almost un- 
believable. 

“We'll see what the boys have to say,” 
she observed, following a tense silence. 

“No, I wouldn’t do that,” coolly advised 
Gilmore. “I just wouldn’t, if I were yuh. 
Yuh’ll be obstructin’ law an’ order, if 
yuh do.” 

“ Well, of all the nervy individuals, you 
do put the hat on the climax! You admit 
you’re a deputy, and then suggest that I 
should allow you to depart in peace. Not 
to-day! No, Mr. Dal Gilmore—if that 
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really is your name, which I doubt—here 
you stay till the family passes on your 
case.” 

“ An’ Jack Shaw. Don’t forget him!” 

* You'll soon wish you’d never heard of 
Jack. He’s the most radical one of the 
lot.” 

“T guess likely; but what I can’t see is 
why, if yo’re all so honest an’ straight as 
a string an’ things like that, yo’re not will- 
in’ to let me drift along bout my business. 
If there’s nothin’ crooked goin’ on, what 
yuh afraid of? Why do yuh jump side- 
ways at deputies? I’m askin’ yuh, ma’am, 
why?” 

“ T sha’n’t bandy words with you—spy!” 
she retorted furiously. 

“Good reason why!” he replied equably. 

“ We are not rustlers!” 

“T didn’t say yuh was. Why, ma’am, I 
wouldn’t think of sayin’ such a thing. Yuh 
told me yoreself yuh was honest. I’d be- 
lieve yuh quicker’n I would myself. May 
I smoke, ma’am?” 

“ No—keep your hands still!” 

“Tam, Iam. They ain’t budged a hair 
since yuh first drawed that derringer on 
me; but I’d like one pill—just one small 
pill, ma’am, an’ I won’t bother yuh no 
more.” 

“You won’t bother me. 
about that!” 

“T’m not. No need. I know just what’s 
goin’ to happen. But say, why don’t yuh 
call in yore deef-an’-dumb wonder an’ hog- 
tie me? It’s just a suggestion. Seein’ yuh 
holdin’ up that baby cannon so long made 
me think yore arm must be tired.” 

His manner and expression, even his 
tone, were most solicitous; but Miss Stuart 
was not impressed. She did not deign to 
reply. Above the derringer’s twin barrels 
her amber eyes continued to stare coldly 
into his. 

“ Kind of unhandy havin’ help that can’t 
hear,” he pursued pleasantly. “ Ever try 
riggin’ a string to his big toe?” 

Hopefully he waited for the smile. 
smile! Undaunted, he tried again: 

“ Do yuh know, the way yuh wear yore 
hair is mighty pretty—so fluffy like, an’ 
soft round yore ears! I dunno when I’ve 
seen hair pleased me better. Seen a lot, 
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too, if I am young still. Would yuh mind 
lettin’ me—” 

“Shut up!” she interrupted sharply. 
“ I’ve heard enough from you.” 

“ Can’t I talk?” he pleaded. 

“ No, you can’t!” 

“Why, say, when a road-agent holds up 
a stage, he lets the driver cuss all he likes, 
but you—” 

“ Shut up!” 

“ Oh, all cight! Certainly, ma’am; any- 
thing to oblige. If yuh don’t mind, can I 
breathe now an’ then? I ain’t cashed yet, 
an’ it’s really necessary—some.” 

There followed a long silence, unbroken 
save for the ticking of an alarm-clock in 
the living-room. All was silent in the 
kitchen. Gilmore wondered whether the 
cook was watching him from the doorway. 
Probably Sing Fah was doing so, for the 
Chinese are a quick-witted race. 

His left leg was beginning to numb. He 
had been working it quite steadily for the 
past ten minutes. 

Suddenly Miss Stuart felt a light touch 
on her left arm. Her nerves being under 
somewhat of a strain, she involuntarily 
started and glanced down. In that un- 
guarded instant Gilmore threw himself half- 
way across the table, and seized the gun 
with one hand and her wrist with the other. 

Bang! The little gun flashed and roared. 
The ticking in the next room ceased in- 
stantly, and there was a tinny clatter of 
something falling off a table. 

“ Kind of handy havin’ a deaf cook, after 
all!” panted Gilmore, twisting the der- 
ringer from her grip. 

With her clenched fist she struck him 
square on the mouth. If she had hoped to 
knock him down, the hope failed. Gilmore 
did not even flinch. He yanked her for- 
ward, seized her by the belt, and pulled her 
across the table, to a brave accompaniment 
of crashing china as the table tilted. 

When he had her flat on the table, face 
down, he held her there, using for the puc- 
pose no more strength than was absolutely 
necessary. Hers was a most undignified 
position, and she knew it. She wriggled 


and kicked and struggled. She yelled con- 
tinuously for help. Oh, she was in a most 
wonderful rage! 
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Gilmore looked over his shoulder at the 
kitchen doorway. The kitchen was dark. 
It appeared to be deserted. He hoped it 
was. 

Forcing the girl’s hands behind her back, 
he pinioned her wrists one-handed. Then 
he reached up to the home-made hanger 
above the center of the table, and took 
down the lamp. When he had blown it 
out, he carefully set it back, and stooped to 
speak to Miss Stuart. She was making so 
much noise herself that he was forced al- 
most to bellow in her ear before she would 
grant him any attention. When she lay 
half-sobbing, half-panting, but otherwise 
silent, he spoke calmly. 

“T don’t want to hog-tie yuh, ma’am—I 
sure don’t; but unless yuh give me yore 
word not to leave this room for half an hour 
after I’ve gone, why, I'll have to. Just 
yore word is all I want.” 


“T won’t! I won’t! Ii—I'll see you 
killed for this! I will! I will, if it takes a 
hundred years!” 


“ Yuh wouldn’t care none about livin’ so 
long, ma’am, an’ I dunno as I would, either. 
But help yoreself. The bridle’s off the hoss 
to you. Won’t yuh look nice when the 
family comes home an’ finds yuh hog-tied 
all same yearlin’? It ‘ll be kind of a joke 
on you, won’t it?” 

This aspect of the matter had not struck 
her till he mentioned it. It carried no 
appeal. 

“ Yo’re thinkin’ Sing Fah ‘ll find yuh, 
ain’t yuh?” he continued. “ Maybe he 
will, but it’s a heap doubtful. Anyway, 
when the family sifts in, yuh can tell ’em 
how yuh held me up for half an hour, till 
I could move a chair close enough with my 
left foot to nudge yuh on the arm an’ up- 
set yore equilibrium, like I heard a juggler 
fellah say once down in Santone. Yuh can 
tell em that. It ‘ll make ’em laugh, may- 
be. Yuh got to give the reason for bein’ 
tied up—yuh know that. On the other 
hand, ma’am, yore word is plenty good 
with me. What do yuh say?” 

She said nothing. Instead, she exerted 
all her strength to free herself. Her toes 
beat a frenzied tattoo on the table. She 
whacked her head against it, and bumped 
her nose till the pain made her weep. Now, 
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and not till now, did his grasp relax the 
merest trifle. 

“T’m_ sorry, ma’am,” he apologized; 
“ but yuh see it’s no manner of use. Yuh’ll 
hurt yoreself if yuh keep a whangin’ yore 
head sideways thataway. Be reasonable, 
can’t yuh?” 

Nothing in the world so incenses a wo- 
man as the request to “ be reasonable.” 
Miss Stuart, already in a fine rage, now 
furnished a most ecstatic display of fury. 

Gilmore laughed aloud at her struggles— 
which did not tend to soothe the girl. In 
her rage she contrived to twist her head to 
one side, and for one instant to jerk her 
wrists upward. His left sleeve brushed her 
cheek. Her chin shot forward, and she 
clamped her jaws in a bulldog grip on the 
flesh of his forearm. 

The pain was exquisite, but Gilmore did 
not flinch. Slowly, gently, he forced a rigid 
thumb and forefinger into her cheeks. This 
method is sometimes found efficacious in 
bitting a horse which sets its teeth. It 
worked with Miss Stuart. She held on as 
long as she could, but no human being 
could resist the pressure of those inexorable 
fingers. Her jaws separated reluctantly, 
and Gilmore moved his arm out of tooth- 
reach. 

The girl’s body relaxed, and she began to 
cry stormily. Gilmore felt like turning her 
over on his knees and giving her a thorough 
spanking. The little vixen! 

“ Honest, ma’am,” he observed whimsi- 
cally, “ yuh’ve shore got the worst manners 
I ever seen. Yuh hadn’t ought to bite 
folks. Yuh’d ought to know better, a big 
girl like you. It all comes from wearin’ 
pants, I'll bet. Yore parents have shore 
neglected yore education. Likely I'll get 
the spinal magenitis, or somethin’. About 
that promise—do yuh gimme yore word to 
set still an’ be a good child till I’m a half- 
hour on my way, or do I hog-tie yuh an’ 
stuff a towel down yore neck? I’d have to 
gag yuh,” he added. 

Save a gusty sob, she made no sound. 
He wished that she would make up her 
mind. Waiting was fraught with assorted 
dangers. In spite of his assertion to the 
contrary, he knew perfectly well that Sing 
Fah might come in from the kitchen; then, 
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too, “ dad” and the boys were due at any 
moment. 

“ Don’t hurry any about decidin’,” haz- 
arded the patient Gilmore. “I’ve got all 
night, of course.” 

To his astonishment, for he had expected 
her to essay one more struggle, she replied 
in a low voice, her tone under perfect 
control: 

“I give you my word.” 


“ Yuh’ll gimme a half-hour’s start? Do 
yuh understand?” 

“ Certainly. I don’t quibble. When I 
give my word, I give it.” 

“Excuse me, ma’am, of course. I 
under—”’ 


“If you will release me,” she remarked 
icily, “‘ I shall be greatly indebted to you.” 

“Shore, shore! I’d clean forgot I was 
holdin’ yuh.” 

He tried to help her to her feet, but she 
struck down his hands and swung to the 
floor unaided. 

His eyes had grown somewhat accus- 
tomed to the darkness by now. He could 
dimly see the girl where she stood at the 
end of the table, her clenched fists resting 
on the wood. Stooping, he felt about on 
the floor for his hat, found it, and straight- 
ened quickly. He turned to go, but 
wheeled back as Miss Stuart spoke. 

“T’ve given you my word,” she said in 
hard, level tones. “ For thirty minutes 
you’re free as a bird. After that, Mr. Man, 
keep your gun loose! You'll pay for what 
you’ve done to-night. Why, you poor fool 
you, coming up here to Glenn County ex- 
pecting to run things! You—you—deputy 
sheriff! You won’t live a week!” 

“ That’s what they told me down south,” 
he observed tranquilly. ‘“ But I’ve learned 
one thing, ma’am, in my travels round this 
vale of tears, an’ that’s never to believe all 
yuh hear. I expect I'll be a heap alive at 
the end o’ the week. Don’t make any mis- 
take about that! I'll be seein’ yuh again, 
too. Don’t forget that!” 

“Go, will you?” Her outflung arm 
pointed to the door. 

“* Yes,” he continued, unheeding, “ I’ll be 
seein’ yuh again. Yuh an’ me are goin’ to 
be friends—good friends. I like you, an’ 
yo’re a goin’ to like me—not a little bit, but 
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a whole lot. Before we get through, yo’re 
a goin’ to like me better’n anybody yuh 
ever come across. That’s the way I like 
yuh now. Instanter, when I saw yore eyes 
an’ hair, I knowed. Couldn’t help myself. 
It come that quick. Curious, ain’t it?” 

“ Very,” she agreed calmly. “ It adds a 
trifle to the score.” 

“TI s’pose it does, but it don’t matter 
any. Yo’re a goin’ to forget all about 
scores—you'll see!” 

So, blithely, he made his way through 
the darkness of the house to the outer air. 
Once beyond the door, however, his care- 
less demeanor vanished. He scooped up 
bridle and saddle and ran toward the corral 
as swiftly as his high heels would allow. 
Opening the gate, he slipped in with his 
bridle and cast about for the dun. 

Despite the bright starlight, picking out 
the dun in that crowded corral was no easy 
matter. The yellow horse saw his master 
first, and he knew well enough what was 
wanted of him. Work and plenty of it, on 
top of what he had done that day, was not 
a pleasant prospect. He shouldered in be- 
tween two mares, and the three fled round 
the corral together. 

That action was the dun’s undoing. Gil- 
more placed two fingers in his mouth and 
whistled piercingly. The dun stiffened his 
legs and slid to a halt. His master ap- 
proached and bridled him quickly. 

“ Yuh old son of a dog-robber!” he said 
affectionately, leading the horse out. “ All 
serene now, ain’t yuh? Couldn’t make yuh 
run away for shucks, huh? Yuh good-for- 
nothin’ hollow accordeen, ropes don’t mean 
a whole lot to yuh, do they now? Buta 
whistle—-yuh don’t ever forget what that 
means, do yuh?” 

The dun saddled, Gilmore knelt and put 
his ear to the ground. He heard nothing, 
and mounted quickly. Spurring his horse, 
he dashed past the house, heading south- 
east, in which direction lay Virgin City. 
This town was not his ultimate destination, 
for Plain Edge, the county seat, was where 
the sheriff lived. 

“ But,” he reasoned, “ they know I’m a 
deputy, or they will know when she tells 
‘em. I can’t make it ahead of ’em till the 
hoss is rested good. They'll know my first 
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job is to see the sheriff. Knowin’ this, 
they’ll think my driftin’ toward Virgin City 
is a blind, an’ instead o’ sailin’ after, they’ll 
drag it up Plain Edge way, expectin’ I'll 
swing no’th an’ make it easy for ’em. I 
guess, though, I’d better send for Jimmy. 
This deal don’t look, first off, like a one- 
man job. What’s yore idea, Frosty fellah?” 

“ Frosty fellah” flattened his left ear 
and continued to lope steadily. A _ half- 
hour later Gilmore slowed the little horse to 
a walk, and he kept at this gait all night. 

He would have hugely enjoyed making a 
run of it to Plain Edge. Had Frosty been 
fresh, he would have risked it, for he doubt- 
ed whether there was anywhere within five 
hundred miles another horse the equal of 
the dun in bottom and speed. But when 
there is a long trail to be covered, no weary 
pony, however excellent, can compete with 
fresh animals. Gilmore consoled himself 
with the thought that in Virgin City he 
might pick up much useful information 
regarding the cattle war. In any case, the 
place was two days’ travel nearer the de- 
sired Jimmy than was Plain Edge. 

“Four by stage—two—three on the 
train,” mused the young man, checking off 
the days on his fingers. “It ought to get 
there in a week. In two weeks he’d ought 
to be here. Here, you Frosty hoss, stop 
yore daisy-cuttin’! Yo’re tired, but yo’re 
not so all in as that.” 

When the sun began to lift above the rim 
of the world, Gilmore stopped on the crest 
of a ridge and looked over the way he had 
come. Swell, ridge, and draw; draw, ridge, 
and swell—the earth’s surface was visible 
for miles and miles in the clear air of the 
high country; but, save cattle here and 
there, Gilmore saw no living thing. 

“ Razzle-dazzled ’em!” he observed joy- 
fully, and urged Frosty onward. 


IV 


OnE broad, wavering street fenced by 
eight saloons, two stores, a hotel, three 
dance-halls, an express-office, a stage sta- 
tion, and some fifty dwellings—that was 
Virgin City. Surrounded by a picket-line 
of empty tin cans, the town lay blistering 
under the summer sun when Gilmore’s tired 
pony dispiritedly shuffled in between two 

















false fronts and stopped in front of the 
hotel corral. 

Under the wooden awning of Sam Kyle’s 
Ace Saloon, the building across the street, 
three citizens sat in tip-tilted chairs and 
watched Gilmore closely. A young woman 
stood in the saloon doorway. Her hands 
were on her hips, her eyes were fixed on 
the stranger. Black-eyed, black-haired, 
lithe-bodied, she was strikingly handsome 
in a bold way. 

She was the proprietor’s wife, and new- 
comers always interested her. They might 
spend money freely, they might be interest- 
ing to talk to, or they might endeavor to 
run the town. In any event, a newcomer 
signified a certain degree of excitement. 
She wondered which degree this particular 
stranger ‘would furnish. 

The three citizens sitting under the awn- 
ing were also wondering. They wondered 
what his politics were, and whether he had 
come to town to make trouble. They noted 
that he wore but one six-shooter, and de- 
cided that he was not a professional gun- 
man. Still— 

They shifted their quids and pondered. 
The three were Triangle O punchers, and 
as such it was incumbent upon them to be 
wary; for Virgin City was frequently visit- 
ed by the riders of the Hash Knife and the 
V Up-and-Down. 

“ Diamon’ A brand,” muttered one of 
the punchers. 

“ Uhuh!” agreed the second. 

“Noo Mexico,” vouchsafed the third. 
“ Over near the Rio Grande. Seen it often 
when I was workin’ for the Seven Lazy 
Seven.” 

They relapsed into sleepy silence; yet 
had any person made a hostile move in 
their direction, they could have gone into 
instantaneous action. 

Gilmore, whistling the joyous tune of 
“Bonny Dundee,” unsaddled his horse, 
turned it into the corral, and entered the 
hotel, carrying his saddle. He had seen the 
three under the saloon awning, and was 
fully aware that they had noted every 
salient point about himself and his horse. 
Beyond a swift glance, he paid no attention 
to the good-looking girl who stood in the 
saloon doorway. 
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He dumped saddle and bridle in a 
corner of the barroom and walked to the 
bar. Two men, conversing in low tones at 
the end of the bar ceased talking at his 
entrance, turned, and stared as unobtru- 
sively as possible. 

“ Whisky,” he said shortly. 
“Cert!” replied the bartender, 
slammed a bottle and glass on the bar. 

“Water,” remarked Gilmore, pouring 
out a meager finger of the Old Jordan. 

The bartender opened his mouth to 
speak; but he found it impossible to ut- 
ter what was on his tongue’s tip, for Gil- 
more’s bright blue eyes were fixed on his, 
and the stranger’s smile was peculiarly un- 
pleasant. 

“Water, I said,” drawled Gilmore. 
“ Are yuh workin’ behind that bar, or are 
yuh givin’ imitations of a _ ossified 
mummy ?” 

The two men at the end of the bar ex- 
changed meaning glances. The bartender 
gulped, gasped, coughed once, and some- 
how poured a glass of water. His expres- 
sion was malevolent as he swept Gilmore’s 
two bits into the cash-drawer. 

Gilmore .looked about him. On a side 
wall hung a gaudy calendar, setting forth, 
besides the dates, the alleged fact that some 
one’s baking-powder was the only baking- 
powder in the world. Gilmore walked 
across to the calendar, tore off the 
day’s sheet, and returned to the bar. 
Spreading the sheet face down beside his 
glass, he unearthed a stubby pencil from 
the recesses of an inner vest-pocket, and 
proceeded to write his letter to Jimmy. 
When he had signed his name, he looked 
across at the bartender. 

“ Got an envelope?” 

“ Naw,” was the surly response. 

“ Think again, fellah,”’ came the swift 
advice. ‘“ Scratch yore head, if yuh got to, 
and think again.” 

“ Ain’t got no envelopes.” 

“ One ’ll do.” 

The bartender whirled toward Gilmore. 
He had conjured up a working head of 
courage. Perhaps the stranger was not to 


and 


be feared, after all. 
“T done told you—” he began viciously, 
and choked. 
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By an extremely simple twist of his right 
wrist, Gilmore had flicked the full glass of 
whisky and water into the bartender’s eyes. 
The man yelped and hopped up and down 
with pain and rage. 

“Lucky there’s water mixed up with 
that varnish, or yuh’d shore be blinded,” 
soothed Gilmore. ‘I wouldn’t go for to 
wipe out my eyes with that salt-sack. Try 
yore shirt.” 

The insulted and blinded bartender, 
smarting and blowing, found the water- 
bucket and relief. 

“About that envelope,” Gilmore ob- 
served calmly, when the victim was partly 
himself again. 

Meekly, the thoroughly chastened bar- 
tender fished an envelope from the cash- 
drawer and slid it across the bar. Gilmore 
tossed him a dime, folded and sealed the 
letter, and departed in search of the stage 
station. 

His letter in care of the station-agent, he 
strolled the length of Main Street, and did 
not return to the hotel till the clatter of a 
beaten dish-pan announced the serving of 
the midday meal. 

Dinner over, Gilmore entered the bar- 
room, sat down in the corner near his 
saddle, and rolled a cigarette. To the bar- 
tender and the customers he paid no atten- 
tion, for his thoughts were centered on more 
interesting subjects. Amber eyes and 
honey-colored hair can make a pleasant 
mental picture. 

“What a good-looking chin she had, 


too!” he mused. “ An’ cheeks, an’ mouth, 
an’ ears, an’ all. I wonder how she’d look 
in skirts!” 


He began to whistle “Lochaber No 
More,” with variations. The bar being 
fairly well lined at the time, it was inevi- 
table that one of the fringe should project 
himself into the lime-light. The projector, 
a long, black-avised individual, had not 
witnessed Gilmore’s dousing of the bar- 
tender, but he had heard of it. 

“ Listen to the mocking-bird!” suggested 
this thirster after publicity. “Ain’t it 
sweet?” 

Conversation at the bar promptly lan- 
guished. Men found the immediate vicinity 
of the long citizen distasteful, and began to 
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edge away. Before three minutes had 
passed, there was discovered a clear space 
on his either hand. 

This was a trifle disconcerting. The loss 
of the shoulder-touch always is; but he had 
gone too far. To continue was imperative. 
Ostentatiously he turned his back on the 
whistling Gilmore and poured out another 
drink. 

“It shore beats all,” remarked the long 
citizen to the bartender, who remained at 
the discreet distance of two yards, “ how 
them singin’ birds ‘ll come driftin’ in an’ 
blow their li’l’ old tin horns!” 

Gilmore, who had not ceased to whistle 
unslurringly, dropped his tobacco-bag. He 
leaned sidewise in his chair; but instead oi 
picking up the bag, his fingers closed on 
the rifle leaning across his saddle. His legs 
concealed the change of objective. The 
long man was raising a glass of whisky to 
his lips. Effortless, Gilmore hunched a 
shoulder. The rifle spat flame and smoke 
with a roar. ; 

The tall citizen’s hand halted six inches 
from his mouth. Stupidly he stared, first 
at his empty fingers, then down at the bits 
of broken glass lying in a trickle of liquor 
on the bar-top. . 

Gilmore laid down his rifle and readjust- 
ed himself in his chair. Not knowing his 
audience, he kept his right hand reasonably 
near the butt of his six-shooter. 

“My mistake, stranger,” he drawled 
apologetically, grinning up at the man who 
had mentioned mocking-birds. “I’m awful! 
careless with a rifle. Sometimes it will go 
off thataway three or four times a day; 
then again I won’t have any trouble for a 
week, maybe. I’m shore a nervous party— 
awful nervous. Can’t get over it. Yuh’ll 
have to excuse me, mister. Have another 
drink to make up for the one I spoiled for 
yuh. Barkeep, fill the gent’s hand!” 

But the long man’s thirst was assuaged. 
Pale to the ears, he faded from the bar- 
room. Seven citizens of Virgin City drifted 
streetward in his wake. 

“From the floor, leanin’ over, at the full 
stretch of his arm—that’s shootin’!” was 
the awed comment of one of the seven. 
when they were out of ear-shot; and the 
others agreed with him. 














Left to himself, Gilmore winked at the 
glum bartender and started in on the 
“ Logie of Buchan.” 

“ Tdjit!” he reproved himself, between 
trills. “‘ Why couldn’t ye take a little sass 
once in a while? Had to spring a grand- 
stand play, too. Yo’re not much of a 
deputy!” 

In the afternoon Gilmore strolled across 
to Sam Kyle’s saloon. The proprietor’s 
wife saw him coming. 

“You look tired, Tom,” Mrs. Kyle 
observed artlessly, passing behind the bar. 
“ S’pose you go out and fill the empties out 
o’ the half-barrel? I'll take your place for 
a while.” 

Nothing loath—for filling bottles meant 
a long nap—the bartender departed. Wher 
Gilmore entered the saloon, the proprietor’s 
wife was swabbing the bar. The bar did 
not require swabbing, but the exercise dis- 
played a pretty arm to excellent advantage. 

Gilmore was not unappreciative. He 
gazed at the arm and into the remarkably 
fine eyes of the lady. Then he smiled 
gently and said that he thought he’d have 
a little whisky—and water. She placed the 
two liquids before-him gravely. He poured, 
mixed, and drank—just as gravely. 

The storekeeper entered in search of re- 
freshment. Mrs. Kyle expertly alined the 
usual ingredients convenient to his right 
hand, after which she returned to her post 
near the silent and reflective Gilmore. Her 
actions were not lost on the storekeeper. 
He drank and pussy-footed hastily back to 
his store. 

“ She’s got a new one,” he observed to a 
Triangle O customer. “If I was Sam 
Kyle, ’'d—” 

“You’d let her do what she durn 
pleases, like she does now,” returned the 
cowboy, with a grin. “ Not forty-fours, 
Bill—forty-five my gun is.” 

“ Shore, shore! I must be gettin’ care- 
less in my old age not to remember that. 
Here y’are. Sam ain’t really a fool—yuh 
can’t run a saloon an’ be one exactly; an’ 
yet Sam Kyle don’t seem to look after his 
wife none whatsoever.” 

“T’m tellin’ yuh she don’t mean no 
harm,” emphasized the puncher. “ She’s 
straight.” 
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‘ All the same, Sam ’ll just naturally up 
an’ fill his missus full o’ lead some o’ these 
dewy mornin’s. He’s deep, Sam is, and 
them deep ones won’t stand everythin’.” 

“* S’pose yuh hop over an’ tell him ’bout 
the serpent in his midst,” the puncher sug- 
gested hopefully. “I'll hold yore hat—an’ 
order yore coffin.” 

The storekeeper smiled wanly and 
changed the subject. 

Gilmore, dawdling over his drink, was in 
no hurry to speak. Three customers came 
and went before he shifted his shoulders 
to face the woman. 

“ Any of the Lazy D outfit in town?” he 
inquired. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. ‘ Maybe. 
They ain’t been in here, anyhow.” 

“ Do they always come in here?” 

“ Most generally. They come oftener 
now than they used to. When the old man 
was alive, I can tell you, stranger, old John 
Drummond used to keep his boys a hump- 
in’. They earned their pay, take: it from 
me; but now, since Tom Johnson came to 
be manager, they’ve been able to act like 
human beings. It must be three years 
since old John Drummond passed out. He 
was a hard worker, like I said, but he was 
one square gent, if ever there was one. 
He’d ’a’ stopped this here fuss, and stopped 
it quick, I’m telling you. There never was 
any nonsense about him.” 

“Why don’t somebody else stop it?” 
Gilmore’s tone was casual. 

“In the first place, there’s nobody round 
here big enough to stop it. In the second 
place ”—she lowered her voice and leaned 
nearer to him—‘“ nobody wants to stop it. 
A cattle war is a gamble—somebody wins, 
and wins big. The winnings are sure worth 
a battle.” 

“ Shore, ma’am, shore,” agreed Gilmore, 
making rings on the bar with the wet bot- 
tom of his glass. “I wonder is the Lazy D 
the same outfit she was before John Drum- 
mond went out!” 

“How do you mean—the same?” 

“Same men—like that.” 

“Only Tom Johnson—him that was 
forenaan. He’s manager now, and the only 
one left of the old outfit. They all quit 
after the old man went, and Tom, he filled 
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his band with some hard gents; but then a 
punch has got to be hard to hold down a 
job in Glenn County. It’s eat or be et. 
What beats me is why old John’s son don’t 
come up here and look after his property. 
Not that Tom Johnson ain’t looking after 
it all right—I don’t mean that, not for a 
minute; but you’d think a sport owning a 
ranch like the Lazy D would pay it a visit 
once in a while. But not him. Young 
John roosts somewhere in Texas, and don’t 
pay any more attention to the ranch than if 
it was nothing. I'll bet he cashes the 
checks Tom sends him, though!” 

Gilmore, a trifle astonished at the wo- 
man’s garrulity, rolled a cigarette one- 
handed and with his thumb-nail snapped a 
match alight. Over the pulsing flame his 
bright blue eyes stared into the woman’s 
face. He did not realize that her loquacity 
was prompted solely by an overpowering 
desire to talk with a person other than an 
inhabitant or frequenter of Virgin City. 

“Hasn’t the young fellah ever been 
here?” he questioned idly. 

“No,” she said, shaking her head. 
“He’s always stayed home in Texas on 
old John’s other ranch.” 

“Two ranches, eh? The Drummond 
family must be well fixed.” 

“] guess so, and then some. Say, mis- 
ter, what did you say your name was?” 

“T didn’t say, but it’s Gilmore — Dal 
Gilmore.” 

“ Mine’s Maryjane Kyle—Missus Mary- 
jane Kyle. I’m married. My husband, 
Sam, he runs this shack.” 

Gilmore received the information with 
some surprise, for Maryjane Kyle did not 
have a domestic look. He wondered what 
sort of man Sam might be. 

“ Thinking of staying here any time?” 
pursued Mrs. Maryjane, her head slightly 
tilted. 

“T might.” 

“T’m sure I hope you do. I—” 

Bang! A shot crashed in the street. A 
man reeled through the doorway of the 
saloon, fell flat on his face, rolled over, 
and sat up. Supporting himself on one 


hand, he strove to drag out his gun; but 
befcre the weapon was clear of the holster, 
a hard-featured person in chaps appeared 
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in the doorway and shot him through the 
heart. 

The man on the floor fell back. His 
head struck the floor a bumping thud, 
moved feebly, and was still. 

“Sam! Sam!” screamed Mrs. Kyle. 

She ran round the bar and fell on her 
knees beside the body. Dal Gilmore 
hitched up his belt, circled the weeping 
woman and her dead, and slid through the 
doorway. Thirty yards away the hard- 
featured citizen was preparing to mount 
his horse. 

“ Hands up!” called Mr. Gilmore, six- 
shooter drawn. 

The murderer paused, one foot in the 
stirrup. Quite hastily his elbows nudged 
his ears. Slowly his foot fell away from 
the stirrup; slowly he turned, faced Mr. 
Gilmore, and swore quite heartily. 

“Say!” he bawled. “ What for a deal 
is this? What are yuh tryin’ to do?” 

“IT wish yuh wouldn’t shout so,” Mr. 
Gilmore complained fretfully, walking to- 
wasd him. “TI ain’t hard of hearin’; an’ 
besides, I don’t like loud talk. I ain’t 
tryin’ to do anything, fellah, but arrest yuh 
for murder!” 7 

“Murder! Say, what—” 

“Yuh hadn’t ought to ’a’ drilled him in 
the back,” interrupted Gilmore severely. 
“Somehow, I didn’t like the look of that 
a little bit. It’s a greaser trick, that is, 
an’ yuh don’t look like a Mexican. Are 
yuh?” 

The hard-featured citizen gasped. When 
he could speak, he swore anew. 

“ What call have yuh to arrest me?” he 
shouted at the tail of a string of crackling 
oaths. “TI tell yuh, stranger, yuh just bet- 
ter think again before hornin’ in on this 
deal! Maybe yuh don’t know where yuh 
are?” 

“Shore I’m right here, takin’ yore gun 
away for yuh, an’ with my gun right 
against yore shirt. I know it’s reckoned 
dangerous to work in so close, but I ain’t 
worryin’ any. This here gun of mine pulls 
awful easy. A fellah don’t hardly know 
he’s touched the trigger when off she goes, 
kerblam! an’ there yuh are all spread out 
on the real estate. Now yuh can turn 
round, still keepin’ yore hands over yore 














head, an’ walk across the street to the 
hotel.” 

“T won’t!” announced the other firmly. 

“No? I’m sorry. I'd enjoy havin’ yuh 
go alive, but if yuh prefer goin’ feet first, 
why, fellah, just take a rest while I’m 
countin’ three. One — two — that’s right. 
I kind of thought yuh’d see the light!” 

Gilmore marched his prisoner into the 
hotel, produced shiny new handcuffs from 
the cantinas on his saddle, and snapped 
them on the murderer’s wrists. The pris- 
oner had lapsed into stupefied silence. 

Gilmore called the landlord and paid his 
bill. He was stowing away the change 
when a stocky man with green and shifty 
eyes entered quietly. 

“T’m the marshal,” announced the 
shifty-eyed man, superfluously indicating 
with a spatulate thumb the star pinned 
against the upper left-hand pocket of his 
vest. “Me bein’ the duly constitooted 
officer of the law as made and provided 
here in Virgin City, I'd shore admire to 
know wherein an’ how yuh undertake to 
mix in on a fair fight an’ arrest the sur- 
vivin’ party!” 

Gilmore turned a genial gaze on the 
marshal. When he spoke, his tones were 
almost honeyed in their suave accents. 

“The marshal? Yuh don’t say! Well, 
now, I’m glad to hear it. Shore yuh want 
to know all about the fraycas, an’ correct, 
too. Yuh know yore business—I can see 
that by the way yuh keep yore pretty little 
star all bright an’ shinin’. Yuh’d like to 
know where I get the right to arrest this 
killer. I’m a deputy sheriff. Here—take 
a good look at my star. I always wear it 
under my vest thisaway, because it ain’t 
really nobody’s business who I am till it 
comes time for a show-down, like now. 
Have I any right to arrest this man?” 

“Shore,” agreed the marshal, scratching 
his head; “ but I can tell yuh yo’re makin’ 
a big mistake!” 

““No mistake at all,” Gilmore contra- 
dicted warmly. “I saw the whole fraycas. 
This party wearin’ the come-alongs didn’t 
give the other sport a chance. It was a 
cold deal. He'll hang for murder!” 

“ Maybe he did, but—” 

“ Did I hear yuh say ‘ maybe ’?” 
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Gilmore’s bright blue eyes turned frosty 
on the instant, as they gimleted their way 
into the shifty green orbs of the marshal. 

“Yuh did not,” the marshal asserted 
hastily. “It’s just like yuh say, but still 
it’s a mistake. The beefed gent was Sam 
Kyle, owner of the Ace Saloon. This party 
is Slim Dennison, foreman o’ the V Up- 
an’-Down outfit. There ain’t no chance 
he’ll hang—not in Glenn County, nohow. 
Yuh might just as well turn him loose, Mr. 
Deputy, an’ save hard feelin’s an’ a lot o’ 
trouble all round.” 

“If yuh don’t,” sneered the hard-faced 
Dennison, “ yuh’ll be lynched so quick it 
ll make yore hair curl!” 

“Tf I am, yuh’ll be too dead to enjoy 
the sight,” retorted Gilmore. ‘“ Yo’re goin’ 
to Plain Edge—- with me. Yuh can go 
livin’, like I say, or yuh can go in a pack, 
but yo’re goin’. It’s a whipsaw—yuh lose 
both ways. Marshal, yo’re an officer of 
the law. I call on you to help me in this 
deal. You bring the prisoner along, while 
I carry my saddle an’ bridle down to the 
corral. That’s it—in front of me, both of 
yuh!” 

In deep silence, watched by amazed citi- 
zens who carefully refrained from com- 
ments or any display of interest, the three 
walked to the corral. The storekeeper, 
standing in his doorway, rubbed a stubbly 
chin. 

“Who'd ’a’ thought that could happen 
in Glenn County?” he muttered. “ Law 
an’ order! it don’t sound possible!” 


V 


THE marshal rode with the deputy and 
his prisoner on their way north. He had 
no burning desire to keep them company; 
but Dal Gilmore had suggested it—sug- 
gested it with twinkling eyes and a fixed 
grin that would have daunted stronger men 
than the marshal. 

“Tt’s right kindly o’ yuh to trapes along 
with us thisaway,”’ acknowledged Gilmore, 
when the town was a mile astern of their 
horses’ tails. “I won’t forget it.” 

The prisoner laughed harshly. Like the 
scratch of a slipped knife angling across a 
plate, the sound grated on the marshal’s 
stretched nerves, and he almost jumped. 
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He raised his eyes to find Gilmore staring 
at him, an odd quirk at each corner of the 
young man’s smiling mouth. The marshal 
realized that he might as well have jumped. 
To cover his confusion, he spoke more or 
less at random. 

“ Yo’re makin’ a big mistake,” he said 
again. 

“Yuh said that before,” Gilmore com- 
plained plaintively. “I could find it easy 
to like yuh a lot, marshal, if yuh wasn’t al- 
ways repeatin’ yoreself. Travelin’ the same 
trail thataway — don’t yuh ever get tired 
of it?” 

The marshal did not reply. He did not 
know how. The verbal parry being out of 
the question, the obvious course was to 
make a remark beyond which there would 
lie nothing save an appeal to arms. To 
make such a remark would have exceed- 
ingly rejoiced his soul; but somehow it is 
difficult to free one’s mind to a quick- 
shooting citizen who is heedless of conse- 
quences. 

The marshal had been a witness to Gil- 
more’s rifle-practise in the hotel bar. He 
possessed a certain brand of animal cour- 
age. Willingly he would have gone up 
against his equals, any or all of them; but 
he knew in his inmost heart that he was 
Gilmore’s physical, mental, and moral in- 
ferior, and he knew that Gilmore knew it. 
The marshal only hoped that the prisoner 
did not know it, too. 

“VYo’re a durned fine marshal, Tim 
Simms!” Slim Dennison announced sud- 
denly. “ Yuh let this sport take me away 
right out from under yore nose. What ’ll 
Jack Shaw do about it, huh? I’m askin’ 
yuh, what ‘ll Jack do?” 

The marshal’s green eyes shifted hither 
and yon quite rapidly. Gilmore chuckled, 
and rolled a cigarette. 

“Why don’t yuh answer the gent?” was 
Gilmore’s polite query, when the harassed 
marshal remained dumb. 


Tim Simms snorted out a reference to ~ 


the infernal regions. 

“ Seems like it might be just that, be- 
fore all’s over,” drawled Gilmore. “ There’s 
a heap o’ hell lyin’ round loose an’ pro- 
miscuous in Glenn County—too much by a 
whole lot. It ought to be cleaned up. It’s 
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goin’ to be cleaned up. If yuh set any 
value by that star on yore chest, yuh’ll 
help.” 

““ Say-—” began the marshal. 

“Don’t be in too big a hurry to say 
it,” advised Gilmore. 

The marshal subsided. 
emitted a string of oaths. 

“Have yuh done gone traded in yore 
gun for a atomizer, Tim Simms?” he 
added. “ What’s the matter with yuh, 
anyway?” 

“You can go plumb to thunder!” 
snapped the marshal, wagging a thick fore- 
finger at Slim. ‘“ Don’tcha try to ride me, 
feller—don’tcha try it!” 

“Tf I had my gun I’d ride yuh quick 
enough, an’ don’tcha forget it! Yuh know 
I ain’t got it. That’s why yuh can talk 
thisaway!”’ 

There was reason in this. Furthermore, 
by quarreling with Slim, there was nothing 
to gain and a great deal to lose. 

“Tf yuh had yore gun, yuh wouldn’t be 
here,” said the marshal equably. “ Don’t 
yuh fret none. Yuh’ll get out o’ this all 
right.” 

“T know that, but you’d ought to ’a’ 
done somethin’, ’stead of standin’ there 
like a wart on a pickle. Yuh don’t think 
I like this, do yuh?” 

Slim suggestively jingled his handcuffs. 
The marshal stared unhappily at his 
horse’s ears. He and the prisoner were 
riding side by side. Gilmore had dropped 
a yard or two in the rear. Now he called 
a halt and ordered the prisoner to change 
horses with him. 

“Yo’re heavier’n me,” he explained, 
“an’ the dun’s stronger’n yore cayuse. If 
he piles yuh, we'll be shore to stop an’ pick 
yuh up.” 

But the yellow horse did not pile Slim 
Dennison. He bore him meekly enough, 
and Gilmore took up his former position 
in the rear. 

Little by little, Gilmore dropped back 
till several yards separated him from the 
others. Reaching down, he made sure that 
his six-shooter was loose in the holster. 
Then he began to loll in the saddle and 
hum broken snatches of song. At inter- 
vals he yawned widely and loudly. 


The prisoner 
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All these bits of byplay were not lost on 
the precious pair in front. Under cover 
of the marshal’s lighting a cigarette for 
Slim, they whispered together. 

“ They’re plottin’ away forty to the min- 
ute!” Gilmore said to himself delightedly. 
“ This is goin’ to be easier than I thought.” 

Rounding a low hill, the trail diagonally 
climbed a ridge, ribboned down the reverse 
slope, and vanished in a belt of pine-trees. 
At the top of the ridge Gilmore caught the 
marshal looking furtively over his shoul- 
der. He promptly wavered a little in the 
saddle. His head bobbed. He strove to 
present the appearance of one far gone in 
fatigue and drowsiness. 

It was coarse work, but the marshal was 
no judge of acting. Wholly devoid of 
subtlety himself, he did not attribute that 
admirable quality to others. 

Where the shadow of the first pine-tree 
fell across the trail, Simms slipped from 
his saddle. At the same moment Slim 
Dennison, crouching forward, jumped the 
dun horse in among the trees. Simulta- 
neously with the aforesaid actions of the 
marshal and the prisoner, Gilmore’s hand 
flashed down and up, and his six-shooter 
spat spitefully. 

The marshal howled shrilly as his re- 
volver flew one way and the last joint of 
his thumb another. From the belt of pines 
there drifted the sound of galloping hoofs. 
Gilmore hurriedly clapped two fingers to 
his mouth, and the galloping sound ceased 
abruptly. 

Gilmore approached the agonized Simms, 
who was teetering upon his high heels and 
clutching the wrist of his wounded hand as 
if he feared it would depart from him. 
When the deputy had recovered the mar- 
shal’s six-shooter and stuffed it into the 
waistband of his own trousers, he pulled 
out another pair of handcuffs and chained 
the unhappy individual fast to a lodge- 
pole pine. 

“ Wait for me,” Gilmore urged genially, 
and went into the woods on the trail of 
Slim Dennison and the dun. 

Fifty yards from where he had left the 
marshal he found the dun horse, its legs 
braced foursquare, peacefully gazing upon 
the writhing form of Slim Dennison. Slim 
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was indisposed after his heavy fall, and 
showed it noisily. Gilmore frankly hoot- 
ed and slapped his leather-clad thighs. 

“What do yuh think of my little trick 
hoss?” he demanded. “ Piled yuh nice an’ 
easy, didn’t he? Yessir, that’s a reg’lar 
four-legged hoss with a mane an’ a tail, 
that is! I wouldn’t take a hundred dol- 
lars for him—no, not if I was flat broke 
an’ my ribs caved in. Don’t mind me, 
Slim! Go on, have yore sick out. Yuh 
got all the time there is. After yuh get 
through, we’ll go back an’ join the mar- 
shal where he’s got both arms wrapped 
round a tree. Funny fellah, that marshal 
man! I never did see any gent get at- 
tached to anythin’ so quick an’ so hard!” 

Mr. Gilmore laughed anew and wiped 
tears of unfeigned merriment from his eyes. 
Then he sat down, leaned comfortably 
against a tree, and rolled a cigarette. 

After an appreciable interval Slim Den- 
nison hauled himself to a sitting position. 
He was not pretty to look at. Gilmore 
stared at him critically. 

“As a ranch foreman, yo’re almost 
ruined,” observed the deputy, delicately 
flicking the ash from his cigarette with his 
little finger. ‘“‘ Yore nose an’ yore fore- 
head ain’t what they used to be by several 
square inches of skin, an’ yore left ear has 
been kind of mashed an’ shredded up right 
smart. That chin of yores won’t need 
shavin’ for a long, long time, an’ yore right 
eye is turnin’ black fast. Yessir, Slim, 
yore boss won’t know yuh when he sees 
yuh lookin’ out through the bars of Plain 
Edge calaboose!” 

Slim Dennison spat several curses and 
one tooth at his grinning tormentor. 

“TI forgot yore teeth,” Gilmore con- 
tinued tranquilly. “‘ Any more besides that 
one? Come on now; up yuh come, an’ 
we'll be gettin’ back to the marshal. I 
don’t want him to grow into that tree!” 

They returned to the marshal, who, 
when they appeared, loudly desired to 
know whether Gilmore wished him to bleed 
to death. 

“ There’s no arteries in yore thumb— 
not a one,” rejoined the deputy. “ Yo’re 
just losin’ a little surface blood; that’s all. 
Nothin’ to worry yuh at all. Here, don’t 
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joggle so! How can I wrap her up good 
with you hoppin’ round like a stung 
steer?” 


Ten minutes later they were riding 
northward again, Slim Dennison in the 
lead on the dun, the marshal following. 
and the rear brought up by Dal Gilmore. 
Round Dennison’s neck was the loop of a 
rope, which in turn encircled the neck of 
the marshal and was finally made fast at 
the deputy’s saddle-horn. 

“ You fellahs want to ride nice an’ easy 
like,” Gilmore cheerfully remarked. “If 
those hosses should run away now—”’ 

The prisoners, their backs turned, were 
unable to perceive the eloquent wave of 
the deputy’s cigarette that completed the 
sentence; but they knew what was meant, 
and their jaundiced minds were filled with 
evil foreboding. 

Toward sundown, looking backward 
across a sun-baked flat, Gilmore saw a 
lone horseman overhauling them at a 
stretching run. Herding his prisoners close 
together, the deputy swung his horse across 
the trail in front of them, and dismounted. 
He had no sentimental notions about the 
sanctity of prisoners’ bodies. If a rescue 
were toward, then so much the worse for 
them. They would be shot first. 

Not knowing how Slim Dennison’s horse 
would act under fire, he was careful not to 
rest his rifle on the saddle when he .squint- 
ed through the sights at the oncoming rider. 

“Yore finish is a comin’,” announced 
Slim Dennison gleefully, his beady black 
eyes alight. ‘“ This sport is just the lead- 
horse; the rest o’ the herd will be up 
shortly. Then I guess maybe yuh’ll be 
singin’ another tune!” 

“ Yuh’ll be lynched,” balefully observed 
the marshal. “Lynched, I tell yuh! 
That’s just what’s a goin’ to happen to 
you. Teach yuh to come up here an’ try 
to run things!” 

“T guess likely,” 
“ Hot day, ain’t it?” 

There was no further interchange of 
courtesies. 

At four hundred yards’ range Gilmore 
fired a warning shot—high. The horseman 
immediately halted and flung up his right 
hand, palm outward, in the peace sign. 


returned Gilmore. 
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“Now I wonder!” muttered Gilmore, 
and continued to stare warily along the 
sights of his Winchester. 

The rider dismounted, flung the reins 
over his mount’s head, stepped far to one 
side, and unbuckled his cartridge-belt. 
Raising it above his head, so that Gilmore 
could plainly see the six-shooter in its 
holster and the knife in its sheath, he 
quickly lowered belt and weapons to the 
ground and started to walk toward Gil- 
more, with both hands on a level with his 
ears. The deputy did not cease to cover 
him as he approached. 

“Td kind of stop right there,” softly 
advised Gilmore, when the newcomer was 
within twenty yards. “I can hear what 
yuh have to say all right!” 

The man instantly came to a halt. He 
was a wide-shouldered, swarthy individual 
with a black mustache and piercing black 
eyes. 

“I have nothin’ to say,” he remarked 
with a flash of white teeth. “ I have letter. 
Can I geeve her you?” 

“« Just drop her on the ground, then turn 
yore back, walk five steps, an’ sit down.” 

“ Shore, I do dat.” 

The dark man fished in the breast pocket 
of his flannel shirt, and produced a crum- 
pled bit of paper. He tossed it toward 
Gilmore, turned his back, and did as the 
deputy had ordered. 

Gilmore unhurriedly walked forward and 
picked up the paper. He retreated behind 
his breastworks before smoothing out its 
several folds. The letter ran: 


Dear Mr. Gi_more: 

You are in great danger. Slim Dennison’s 
friends, and the marshal’s, too, are organizing to 
trail you and that murderer. They aim to kill 
you and free the murderer. They will start soon. 
Don’t stay on the trail. Smoky Nivette will show 
you how to get to Plain Edge by a short cut. He 
is an honest man and a friend of mine. You can 
trust him. 

Hoping this finds you well, as it leaves me, but 
very sad at present, I am 

Your heart-broken friend, 
MaryjJANe Kyte. 


Gilmore stuffed the letter into one of his 
vest-pockets and hurriedly dodged round 
his breastworks to shake the hand of 
Smoky Nivette. He had made an instan- 
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taneous decision to accept the warning at 
its face value. It might be a forgery, de- 
signed to lead him into a trap; but if his 
enemies were plotting his downfall, why 
should they go to the trouble of writing a 
letter and sending a messenger when a 
simple, unfrilled pursuit would have been 
easier and more logical? So the deputy 
reasoned as he shook hands with Nivette 
and assured him that he was very glad to 
see him. 

“ Me, too,” flashed Smoky Nivette, with 
a chuckle of mirth directly inherited from 
his French father. ‘“ We got to hurry. I 
geet my hoss un we weel dreeft.” 

“ Y’betcha!” said Gilmore, and returned 
to his prisoners. 

They regarded him glumly. Of the two, 
the marshal appeared to be a degree the 
more unhappy. 

“That goldurned breed!” the marshal 
remarked in a low voice. “ What does he 
want?” 

“Seems like yuh come mighty near 
knowin’, or yuh wouldn’t be so free with 
yore language,” Gilmore replied, returning 
his rifle to the scabbard under the right 
fender. 

“Tt won’t do yuh no good,” snarled the 
marshal. ‘“ We’ll be free ten minutes after 
we see the sheriff in Plain Edge.” 

“TIT guess,” said Gilmore. “I guess 
likely!” 

Smoky Nivette, riding up, bestowed upon 
the prisoners the steady, glittering stare of 
his Indian ancestry on the petticoat side. 
His features had subtly changed. In the 
hard, black eyes and in the dark face one 
read now the call of the stake, the flaying 
knives, the burning splinters, and other 
recondite means to the end that captives 
may be put to unutterable anguish. 

Dennison and the marshal returned the 
half-breed’s gaze,- but not for long. Their 
eyes wavered, shifted, then slid sidewise in 
their sockets, and finally settled upon the 
landscape. Gilmore smiled slightly, and 
suggested that they might as well be con- 
tinuing their journey. 

Under the expert guidance of Smoky 
Nivette the party turned aside from the 
trail, dropped down a steep slope, and rode 
through a fringe of cottonwoods into a 
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creek. Riding in the water, they followed 
the creek till darkness replaced the long 
summer twilight; then they went ashore, 
unsaddled, and hobbled the horses. 

The half-breed built a tiny fire between 
two boulders so cunningly that barely a 
ray was visible at a distance of forty feet. 
The prisoners, bootless—lest they should 
be moved to attempt escape—cuddled their 
feet and hungrily sniffed the frying bacon. 
Gilmore lay on his back, and knew that the 
world was good. So far luck had been 
amazingly with him. He hoped it would 
remain in that position. 

“ How far to Plain Edge?” he inquired, 
when the food had vanished. 

“‘ Feefty mile,” replied Nivette. ‘“ Long 
mile dey are, too. Lak dis!” 

He made a saw-tooth motion with his 
right hand. 

“‘ Perpendicular scenery, huh? We'll get 
there, if it’s worse ’n that.” . 

“Why go dere, Meester Geelmore?” 
questioned the half-breed, his eyes two 
shining pin-points in the thin glow of his 
cigarette. 

“What do you mean?” Gilmore’s tone 
held more than a hint of hardness. 

“T mean dis—why tak’ dese men to 
Plain Edge? Sleem, she have keel Sam 
Kyle. Sleem mus’ die. I have not ask 
for why Teem, de marshal, wear de han’- 
cuff, but I guess she be good t’ing eef Teem 
die, too. Well, den, we tak’ dem to Plain 
Edge. Dey weel not die. Dey weel go 
free. So, I say, why tak’ dem to Plain 
Edge? Dees plass she ees good plass for 
leave a man. Are you me?” 

Gilmore understood. So did the two 
prisoners, as their accelerated breathing 
plainly testified. 

“Can’t be did,” Gilmore said shortly. 
“ They go to Plain Edge!” 

“ But—” 

“There ain’t any buts. If yuh don’t 
want to guide me to Plain Edge, yuh don’t 
have to. I’ll make out on my own hook.” 

“Oh, I weel go wit’ you,” Nivette 
grunted resignedly. “I know how you see 
dees t’ing. I have been deputy, too. You 
have swore to hold up de law un de ordair. 
Dat ees right—dat ees fine; but mabbeso 
dere ees no law un no ordair. What ees 
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dere to hold up, den? By gar, dees Glenn 
County, she ees de bad plass, lak I say 
widout de law un de ordair, where horse- 
t’ief un rustler raise trouble all de time. I 
say we do lak de Texas Rangair treat de 
greasair—let dese two men try for escape; 
un when we have bury dem, who weel say 
all was not fair? But eef you say no, den 
I do what you say. Togedder we tak’ ’em 
to Plain Edge.” 

“ Plain Edge it is,” said Gilmore, greatly 
relieved to hear that the half-breed would 
not desert him. 

Hampered by two prisoners, in an un- 
known region, and pursued by a band of 
citizens bent on lynching, he was not in a 
position where he could afford to refuse 
a proffer of aid. 


VI 


It might well be that the Hash Knife 
boys, set on the deputy’s trail by Louise 
Stuart, were already in Plain Edge. In that 
case it would be a large, wide day. As Gil- 
more had suggested to his two prisoners: 

“If yore friends are here, yuh better 
pray—hard!” 

The sun was three hours high when the 
four rode into Plain Edge. The town, a 
fair counterpart of Virgin City, rubbed its 
eyes individually and en masse when it be- 
held the V Up-and-Down foreman and the 
Virgin City marshal wearing handcuffs. 

What could have happened? Had the 
Virgin City people been struck mad, that 
_ they should allow two of their most shining 
lights to be so treated? Smoky Nivette 
was known to be an oddly honest man, but 
that he should appear in the role of a re- 
former did not fit the picture. Who was 
the stranger? Always smiling, wasn’t he? 
Looked like a hard-bitted fellow, though. 
He must be, to have got the drop on those 
two sharps. Thus Plain Edge chattered 
circumspectly under its breath as it fol- 
lowed the four riders to the calaboose. 

Smoky Nivette had informed Gilmore 
that the sheriff slept in the room behind 
the jail proper. Leaving the half-breed 


and the two prisoners in front of the build- 
ing, the deputy rode round to the back 
door and beat upon it with his fist. 
was no sound within. 


There 
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Gilmore dismounted, his eyes extremely 
busy. So far there had been no sign of 
hostility, and none of the ponies in sight 
bore the Hash Knife brand. Perhaps he 
had given Stuart and his boys credit for 
too much energy. A mild - looking little 
wisp of a man oozed round the corner. 

“ Lookin’ for the sheriff?” ventured the 
wispy one. 

“Where is he?” 
hand on the latch. 

“ He ain’t,” replied the wisp, tilting his 
hat and scratching a large ear. 

“ He ain’t?” Gilmore repeated stupidly. 

“* Shore, he ain’t,” nodded the little man. 
“ Got drunk last night, the sheriff did, an’ 
he mistook a case o’ dynamite sticks, down 
at Clancy’s, for the wood-box. Thinkin’ 
they’re fire-wood, the sheriff dumps a 
whole armful of the sticks into the stove. 
We picked Clancy, who was kind of mixed 
up with a bed an’ most o’ the roof, out of 
the river, but the sheriff done vanished 
complete. That’s why he ain’t.” 

The wispy one extracted a long plug 
from his boot-leg, bit off a chew, and 
worked his jaws squirrel-wise. 

“That’s shore tough!” Gilmore re- 
marked heartily, strong in the knowledge 
that he was greatly favored of Providence. 
He had expected trouble with the sheriff, 
and the official’s demise could hardly have 
been more apropos. ‘‘ Where’s the deputy 
—Enright?” he added. 

“ Off some’eres,” the little man an- 
nounced. “ He may be at Virgin City, or 
*most anywheres. Yuh can’t tell.” 

So much the better. Breathing an ear- 
nest hope that Enright, who was an un- 
known quantity, would prolong his ab- 
sence, Gilmore went to unbar the calaboose 
door. 

The prisoners complained bitterly of 
hunger and thirst as they were thrust with- 
in. True, they had had nothing to eat or 
drink since the previous day; but neither 
had their keepers. 

“Keep yore hair on,” Gilmore advised 
them. ‘“ Yuh’ll be watered an’ fed quick 
as I can pack water an’ rustle some chuck. 
Now stop yore yowlin’!” 

Slamming shut the iron-bound door of 
the jail, he dropped the heavy bars across 


Gilmore wheeled, his 

















it. He turned to find the wispy one at his 
elbow. 

“ My hotel’s right across the street,” the 
little man hazarded, with an engaging grin 
that revealed the loss of several teeth. 
“Got a good corral, too, an’ a Injun to 
guard it at night.” 

“ That’s shore an inducement, that In- 
jun watch-dog,” Gilmore replied. “ I'll go 
yuh!” 

“ Fine!” said the other, and turned to 
shake hands with Nivette. “ She’s a long 
time since I seen you, Smoky.” 

While he and Nivette were unsaddling 
the four horses at the corral bars, Nivette 
told him that the wispy proprietor could be 
trusted. 

“ Dat ees why she say come to hees ho- 
tel,” explained the half-breed. “She 
unnerstan’ we are buck de hard game, un 
she wan’ for help. She one hones’ man, 
dat Shorty Damman.” 

Judge Trivvy, the pasty - faced, flabby 
unadornment of the Glenn County bench, 
was looking through the bottom of a glass 
for the fifth time that morning when Gil- 
more and Nivette entered upon him. He 
set down the glass and blinked blearily at 
them. 

“Your business, gentlemen?” he said 
courteously, leaning back in his chair and 
clasping pudgy hands across a still more 
, pudgy paunch. 

“] want a warrant for Slim Dennison,” 
Gilmore announced briskly. “ He’s charged 
with the murder of Samuel Kyle, of Virgin 
City. An’ I want another warrant for 
Timothy Simms, the Virgin City marshal. 
He’s charged with attemptin’ to help a 
prisoner. to escape.” 

His honor’s pale, red-rimmed eyes 
bulged. He found it difficult to credit his 
ears. Actually, warrants for two of his 
own friends were being demanded! What 
was the world coming to? And who was 
this pushing person wearing the star of a 
deputy sheriff? 

“T don’t believe I quite understand,” 
frowned the judge. “I am sure there is 
some mistake. There must be. I—” 

“There ain’t any mistake,” Gilmore 
broke in. “I saw Slim Dennison turn the 
trick. That goes for the marshal, too. 
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I’m a witness against both of ’em. Do I 
get the warrants?” 

“Who are you?” evaded the judge, feel- 
ing somehow at a loss in the presence of 
this direct and forceful character with the 
smiling mouth and the twinkling blue eyes. 

“Who am I?” drawled Gilmore. “ Why, 
I’m just Dal Gilmore, appointed a deputy 
sheriff in this county by the Governor. 
Here’s my appointment.” 

From an inner pocket of his vest he 
pulled a long slip of folded paper. Fiip- 
ping it open, he spread it on the table in 
front of the judge. Reluctantly the latter 
read the formal wording that bore witness 
to Gilmore’s veracity. Trivvy raised his 
eyes and cocked one plump leg over the 
other. 

“ Do you realize what you are doing in 
requesting me to issue these warrants?” 
was the judge’s bald query. 

“T’m doin’ what I’m paid to do,” Gil- 
more replied. 

“ You’re young—young and, I fear, hot- 
headed. I realize that your mind is filled 
with the high duties of your office, but you 
must learn to temper with common sense 
the prosecution of those same duties. 
Nothing is ever gained by thoughtless 
haste. Think it over. I am sure the V 
Up-and-Down will be reasonable in the 
matter. They—” 

“That’s enough!” interrupted Gilmore. 
“ You’ve said all I aim to hear. I want 
those warrants. I aim to get ’em, if I have 
to build a fire under yuh or beat yuh to 
death with a quirt. I’ve handled mules 
before. My methods never fail.” 

Gilmore looked menacingly at the judge, 
and drew his wire-bound quirt through his 
fingers in a manner unpleasantly signifi- 
cant. Trivvy’s nerves began to jerk. He 
strove to preserve his dignity, to appear 
calm; but there was an uneasy feeling 
about his digestive tract. He broke out in 
a gentle perspiration. 

“Young man, you are offensive and im- 
pudent!” said Judge Trivvy. “ Get out of 
here, or I shall hold you for contempt of 
court!” 

Gilmore laughed. 

“ Judge,” he said, “ I don’t want to beat 
yuh to a frazzle. Yo’re old, gray-headed, 
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an’ fat, an’ nobody loves yuh, not even 
yore friends. Yuh’d ought to ’a’ been 
lynched long ago. How yuh’ve done es- 
caped it so long is a mystery. This is the 
way the rope feels, judge!” 

Swift as a snake striking, Gilmore’s 
right hand flashed out, and his long fin- 
gers twined themselves in the front of the 
judge’s white collar. He gave his hand a 
slow half-turn. His honor kicked, his hon- 
or struggled, his honor beat at Gilmore 
with his fist; but the judicial complexion 
went purple very quickly, and the judicial 
breath became difficult to draw. When the 
judge was on the verge of gurgling strangu- 
lation, Gilmore released the bulging neck 
and leaned back against the table. 

“Yuh see how it is,” he said lightly, 
quite as if he had been demonstrating the 
best method of rolling a cigarette one- 
handed. 

The manhandling to which he had been 
subjected had utterly upset the judge’s 
physical and mental balance. He writhed 
in his chair, clutching his throat, and 
breathed with difficulty. Shaking in body 
and limb, he poured himself a stiff four- 
fingers; but the liquor heartened him not 
a whit. Instead, it stimulated his imagina- 
tion. Certainly the unamiable Mr. Shaw 
would be moved to question and, later, to 
act, when it should come to his ears that 
his foreman had been arrested on a war- 
rant signed by Judge Trivvy. 

As the vision of the hawk-nosed Mr. 
Shaw combined with the lively presence of 
the threatening Mr. Gilmore, it is no won- 
der that cold terror twanged the judge’s 
heart-strings and his fat knees metaphor- 
ically turned to water. Wriggling like a 
worm, he flapped miserable hands at his 
tormentor. 

“T can’t sign those warrants!” he bleat- 
ed. “ You know I can’t!” 

“So!” Gilmore observed wearily, and 
pushed the bottle toward the judge. ““ Have 
another. Yuh need it.” 

His honor pettishly thrust the bottle 
from him. Had he been a woman, he 
would have wept. As it was, he snuffled 


while playing eeny-meeny-miny-mo with 
the sharp horns of the dilemma confront- 
ing him. 
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Beyond a doubt he would be shot if he 
signed those warrants. If he did not sign 
them, he would be beaten to a pulp, prob- 
ably choked, and perhaps killed. This 
stranger looked like a man who would not 
balk at murder. It was a lawless country. 

His honor’s agonized eyes sought the 
window. In the street, Lavey’s baby was 
playing in the dust. Oh, to be a care-free 
child again! The forlorn judge groaned 
aloud in the utter misery of his soul. 

Smoky Nivette eyed him contemptuous- 
ly and rolled a cigarette. The impatient 
Gilmore leaned forward, gripped the ju- 
dicial shoulders in his two hands, and 
shook them vigorously. 

“Yo’re shore a pore skate of a judge!” 
he exclaimed. “I heard yuh was crooked 
enough to hide behind a corkscrew, but I 
didn’t know yuh was yellow. Now you do 
what I say— issue those warrants, an’ do it 
muy pronto, or I'll shore make yuh hard 
to find!” 

He flung Judge Trivvy from him and 
stepped back. His honor, huddled in his 
chair, goggled at him. 

“ T'1l—I'll—”” he stuttered, striving to 
assert himself. 

“Yes?” said Gilmore, bending above 
him. “ You'll do what?” 

“T’'ll do as you suggest!” squeaked the 
judge. “ But—” 

His honor clutched the table-edge and 
stared pop-eyed at nothing. A great light 
had suddenly shone upon his tortured 
brain. How ridiculously easy was the way 
out! He was amazed that he had not 
thought of it before. 

What if he did issue the warrants? The 
men would be tried before him. The coun- 
ty prosecutor would neither speak for con- 
viction, nor would the jury, packed with 
V Up-and-Down and Hash Knife adher- 
ents, convict the prisoners. All would go 
merrily as a wedding-bell. 

His honor almost laughed aloud. He 
even plucked up sufficient courage to at- 
tempt a malevolent glare in Gilmore’s di- 
rection. 

“That’s right, yore honor!” chuckled 
Gilmore. “Screw up yore face thataway, 
if yuh feel like it, but look me in the eye 
while yuh do it—that is, if yuh mean me!” 

















Without another word Judge Trivvy 
pulled out his table-drawer, took therefrom 
two warrants, and proceeded to fill them 
out. When he had signed his name, he 
pushed the documents toward Gilmore and 
sat up with a slight resumption of dignity. 

“] shall make you suffer for this!” he 
declared in a tone which he vainly essayed 
to make full, round, and rolling. ‘ When 
Enright returns, I shall at once commit 
you for contempt of court and assault and 
battery.” ; 

“ Hands kind of shaky still, I see,” Gil- 
more observed unheedingly, reading the 
warrants. “ But they’ll do, I guess. What’s 
that about contempt of court?” 

“You will know all about that when 
Enright returns.” 

“ Or Enright will,” was Gilmore’s happy 
rejoinder. 

“ You—you—” sputtered the judge. 

“ Fellah, don’t make any mistake,” Gil- 
more urged earnestly. “ The good old 
days in Glenn County are past an’ done. 
These two sports”—he tapped the war- 
rants with a lean forefinger—‘ are only a 
beginnin’. Others ’ll follow just as fast as 
I can glom onto the evidence. Yuh 
needn’t think, ’cause hoss-thieves an’ rus- 
tlers have been bossin’ the round-up for a 
while, that they can keep on a doin’ it. 
No, sir, not by a jugful! There’s goin’ to 
be either a heap o’ reformin’ round here 
or a full graveyard. There ain’t anybody 
livin’ can mind their own business better’n 
I can, an’ this here is my business. I’m 
just tellin’ yuh this so’s yuh won’t go 
makin’ any fool breaks.” 

“What can one man do?” the judge 
queried faintly. 

“There are other straight gents in this 
county. They can’t all be crooked. It 
wouldn’t be natural. Think it over. Oh, 
an’ before I forget it, I want to tell yuh 
these two sharps are in the calaboose right 
now. Yuh’ll try ’em this afternoon—bet- 
ter yet, why not try ’em immediate, an’ get 
it all over? That’s the ticket. No use 
delayin’ things, judge.” 

To hear that the two men had already 
‘been arrested and lodged in jail, and that 
he was expected to try them that very 

afternoon, was distinctly disquieting. 
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“ The district attorney is not in town,” 
asserted the judge. ‘He went to Fort 
Henderson for a week or ten days.” 

“Den she go wit’out hees pant,” the 
half-breed promptly put in. “I see bot’ 
pair hang on hees line when we ride een. 
I t’ink you ees one beeg liar, Meestair 
Treevvy!” 

“Perhaps, if Mr. Nivette would step 
down to the district attorney’s office—” 
Gilmore began tentatively, staring hard at 
the judge. 

“TI go queeck, un I breeng heem here 
wit’ me,” interrupted Nivette, and depart- 
ed forthwith. 

Gilmore sat down comfortably on the 
table and swung his legs. Cheerful as he 
looked, he knew that he was in a pecu- 
liarly tight hole. At any moment the com- 
bined forces of the V Up-and-Down and 
the Hash Knife might ride into town. In 
that event it would be doubtful if he would 
ever again see Louise Stuart; and he want- 
ed to see her very much. 

What a little vixen she was! How those 
amber eyes could flash and sparkle! And 
her hair! Never in his life had he seen 
hair one-quarter so fine and soft. In fact, 
she was beautiful in every way. That she 
was the daughter of one whose morals were 
apparently worse than useless did not in 
the least militate against the desirableness 
of the girl. 

He realized that there would necessarily 
be obstacles to surmount. It is not en- 
tirely easy to work up even a mild friend- 
ship with a girl against whose male rela- 
tives one is seeking evidence of crime. But 
Gilmore had been accustomed to diffi- 
culties all his life, and he believed firmly 
in the cheerful doctrine that if one only 
wants a thing hard enough, one is almost 
sure to get it. The judge wondered what 
the stranger was smiling at. 

“Dat deestrict attorney she ees no good 
to-day,” announced Nivette, entering ab- 
ruptly. “She varree drunk. I pour wa- 
tair on heem. I teeckle hees nose. She 
lie dere lak one peeg. Un ’nodder t’ing. 
Een Lane’s plass, when I go by, I hear 
two, t’ree talk to odder man, un I t’ink, by 
gar, dey mean to tak’ de prisonair un turn 
dem loose. Dat ees what I t’ink.” 
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At these bits of news the judge bright- 
ened perceptibly. Gilmore looked at him. 

“ Sounds good to yuh, huh?” he drawled. 
“ Well, you just come trottin’ along with 
me, an’ we’ll see what it amounts to.” 

The judge did not wish to go. He much 
preferred remaining where there was no 
likelihood of a stray bullet putting an end 
to his sinful life. That lead would fly was 
an assured thing. He was well acquainted 
with the customers frequenting Lane’s 
place, and none of them was a gentle soul. 

The judge quaked. He found difficulty 
in standing, but Gilmore heaved him erect. 

“I guess now there won’t be any trial 
this afternoon,” said Gilmore to Nivette. 
“T’ll keep the prisoners in jail to-day, an’ 
to-morrow I'll take em over to Beardance. 
The calaboose there sounds kind of safer. 
No need of temptin’ these hold-ups.” 

“ Tak’ dem to Beardance!” exclaimed 
Nivette. “ Why—” 

“ Shore, Beardance is good as any,” Gil- 
more insisted, one eyelid drooped in a slow 
wink. 
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Smoky Nivette forbore to demur fur- 
ther. He thought he understood what lay 
behind Gilmore’s words, but he was not 
sure. The deputy was a surprising person 
in many ways. 

Gilmore, dragging the judge along by a 
limp wrist, went out into the street. Ni- 
vette followed. Gilmore turned his head 
quickly.. 

“ This ain’t really any o’ yore business, 
Mr. Nivette,” he said. “It ain’t a heap 
necessary for yuh to ride this trail any 
farther.” 

“IT go wit’ you,” observed Nivette. 
“Sam Kyle, she was my frien’, un de man 
what keell heem should be punish’. Dese 
prisonair, dey may wan’ for shoot you een 
de back. I watch dem varree sharp!” 

“I’m obliged,” grinned Gilmore, and 
went on his way toward Lane’s place. 

The deputy had already come to feel 
that he could trust Smoky Nivette, and it 
was pleasant to know that on this risky 
expedition the half-breed would be on 
guard at his rear. 


(To be continued in the October number of MuNnsey’s MacAzine) 





JACK LE MAR—A WAR-TIME PORTRAIT 


“ THere’s a job to do, and we've got to do it!” 
That’s what he said, and he went right to it. 


He followed the dirty work clean through. 
“What else,” he said, “can a fellow do?” 


It isn’t a lark to go to a camp 
Where the food is poor and the cots are damp; 


To drill in the sun through the summer days 
Till your legs are sore and your brain’s in a haze. 


“ War isn’t the fun that you hear it is; 
It’s as hard as nails when the bullets whiz. 


“Tt’s filthy and cold in a narrow trench; 
But we've got to help the English and French. 


“We've got to get down to the facts as they are; 
There’s a mess in the world,” said Jack Le Mar. 


“ Let's clean it up, and then come back 
To the good old days in the good old shack. 


“ But now—there’s a job, and we've got to do it!” 
That’s what he said, and he went right to it! 


Charles Hanson Towne 
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OMEWHERE in the region of Bagdad, with General Maude’s army, 
S the First Hyderabad Lancers and the Twentieth Deccan Horse are 

carrying the yellow banner with the device of the white loaf that is 
the flag of the Nizam. They are Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur’s contribu- 
tion to the war against the Turkish Sultan, and Mir Osman is ruler of a 
Moslem state in India with a population of more than twelve millions. 

“ Everything needed from the day of their departure until their return 
I give you,” he said in September, 1914, as he placed sixty lakhs of rupees— 
about three million dollars—at the disposal of the British viceroy. 

The young Nizam, the premier prince of India, remembered that day 
at King George’s coronation durbar when, wearing an ordinary English 
morning suit and a yellow turban, he led the princes of India to the throne 
and renewed his fealty. “ Our faithful ally” has long been the unofficial 
title of the Nizam in the India Office, where the romance of the beginnings 
of the friendship that won it is buried under the dust of diplomacy. 

More than a hundred years ago, when Wellington was empire-building 
in India, Captain James Achilles Kirkpatrick was his watch-dog in the 
kingdom of the Nizam of Hyderabad. One evening,‘ as the captain sat 
alone on his veranda, an old lady came in a palanquin and sought an 
interview. She told him that she was the grandmother of a young begum, 
or princess, who had seen Kirkpatrick as she rode by in a litter, had 
fallen in love with him, and had commissioned her grandmother to arrange 
a marriage. Kirkpatrick refused to listen, and sent the old lady away. 

A few evenings later there came another palanquin, out of which 
stepped the young princess herself. She threw herself at his feet, declaring 
that she would be as the humblest of his handmaidens. The pleading of 
her dark, smoldering eyes overbore Kirkpatrick’s resistance. Wellington— 
or Wellesley, as he was then—stormed for a time; but the Nizam, pleased 
that one of his princesses should have found favor in the eyes of a gallant 
British soldier, bestowed on Kirkpatrick: the title of Hashmat Jung, or 
“Glorious in Battle,” and Wellesley, seeing the political gain from such 
a union, got a knighthood for his representative, who married the little 
begum. 

The tombs of Sir James and Lady Kirkpatrick are to be seen in 
Calcutta to this day, and their witty daughter, long a toast in England, 
lives as Blumine in Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus.” 

As Kirkpatrick grew in the favor of the Nizam, he thought the time 
ripe for securing the grant of a plot on which to build an official residency 
in Hyderabad. He called in an engineer to draw up a plan of the piece 
of land he had selected, and then set out to obtain the Nizam’s approval. 
The plan was on a large scale, and when the prince saw it he curtly refused 
to consider it. Kirkpatrick, in anger, was about to retire, when a wise old 
min‘ster whispered: 

“Draw your plan on a reduced scale. Your fields are as large as the 
Nizam’s whole kingdom on the maps we have!” 

Kirkpatrick took the advice, and the Nizam made the grant without 
a murmur. The residency was built near the Char Minar—the Four 
Minarets—and rivals the Nizam’s own white marble palace of Palunknoma. 

Sixty lakhs of rupees are but a fraction of the wealth of the Nizam’s 
dominions. His fields are furrowed with trenches of pale-green rice, and 
the bushes are white with cotton. The coal-fields of Yellandu yield five 
hundred thousand tons a year. Richly caparisoned elephants pad through 
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the streets of the capital; carriages driven by saices in rainbow liveries 
dash about; chieftains strut with jeweled daggers in their blue caftans; 
Parsee ladies flaunt their beauty openly in the bazaars, while their Moslem 
sisters are borne along, bundles of snowy muslin, inside curtained litters, 

The wealth of Golconda is here, and the purple precipice of Golconda 
itself stands out in relief less than five miles away. In former times the 
famous diamonds of the world were found there—King George’s Kohi- 
noor, the Nassak, and the Nizam, which sparkles in Mir Osman’s turban 
to-day. The royal stables have four hundred horses, and the royal palaces 
are lined with plate glass and decorated with furniture of crystal. 

The miracle of British rule in India is to be seen in Hyderabad during 
the Muharram, the great mourning festival of the Moslems, when the 
Nizam appears surrounded by his body-guard of African cavalry, while 
two regiments from the Deccan are helping to drive the Turk along the 
Tigris. 

* * * * * 


on the Central Vermont Railroad whom the rest of the gang called 

“Dan.” The abbreviation has stuck to him, for to-day the country 
knows him as Dan Willard, president of a great railroad, and holder 
of still greater powers and responsibilities as chairman of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National Defense. 

It is said of Willard that he has never yet found a job hard enough 
to suit him. That probably explains why his life has been an object-lesson 
in American opportunity. He did not flash into public notice; he worked. 
Fate helped him to the extent of allowing him to be born on a rocky Ver- 
mont farm and supplying him with a strong body and an uncommonly 
inquisitive and acquisitive mind. His higher education—of the book kind, 
that is—amounted to one year at the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

At eighteen he turned track-laborer, because that was the only imme- 
diate way of becoming what he wanted to be, a railroad man. Three months 
with the crowbar, and he jumped to the cab as a fireman. He was a loco- 
motive engineer on the old Passumpsic River road until the Westward 
movement drew him out of New England, first to the West Shore, and 
thence to the Soo. In fifteen years of nudging upward he landed as train- 
master. 

Then Frederick D. Underwood, who had trod a similar path on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, went to the Soo as superintendent. He 
saw Willard’s ability, and reached out a helping hand. For several years 
thereafter the two were inseparable. Going to the Baltimore and Ohio as 
general manager, Underwood took Willard along as assistant. Later, they 
moved together to the Erie. 

By this time Willard was so big a railroad figure that James J. Hill 
carried him off to the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy as second vice- 
president in charge of operation. That, however, was too easy a task for 
Willard. He likes tougher jobs—battling against difficulties, rehabilitating, 
pioneering. So, after six years, he returned to the Baltimore and Ohio 
as its president. That was in 1910, and there he has stayed, working hard 
for the prosperity of his road. 

Naturally, railroad executives—those who work for the road rather than 
the stock-ticker—are masters of detail. Willard’s remarkable grasp in this 
respect is coupled with vision, imagination, and ability to talk to other 
men and make them see what he sees. Hence, his selection as chairman of 
the committee of Eastern lines which wrestled with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission three years ago and obtained part, though not all, of the 
concessions it asked. The same qualities, together with his first-hand 
knowledge of the problems of every class of employees, made him the 
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spokesman of the roads in their negotiation with the brotherhoods last 
winter. 

Incidentally this one-time section-hand has the degree of LL.D. from 
Dartmouth and from the University of Maryland. No railroad chief works 
harder than he. Before the war, he used to oscillate between his Baltimore 
and New York headquarters with a secretary and two porters carrying the 
impedimenta of a traveling office, so that no time might be lost on the 
train. Now his best energies are devoted to his volunteer work in the 
service of the government. 

* * * * * 


FEW years from now, when people travel from New York to London 
A by aeroplane in two days, or less, stopping over for a night in 
Newfoundland, one of the amusements of the passengers will be to 
point out to one another, as they sail high over the ocean, the curious 
leviathans navigating the surface of the waters. It will be expiained that 
some slow-going and old-fashioned folk still actually prefer to do their 
traveling in these steamships, as they are called. Time was, indeed, and 
not so very long ago, when they were regarded as speedy, commodious, 
and thoroughly modern. 

People traveling on important business, and using the express planes, 
will not have time to crack many jokes at the expense of the anachronistic 
steamboat, for they will not stop for the night, and will do the trip in about 
thirty-five hours. 

The new system of traveling will be rather cheaper than the old methods, 
considering the time that will be saved. For instance, one will be able to 
go comfortably from England to Australia in eight days, lopping off fully 
three weeks from the old time-schedule. The journey between New York 
and. London will be divided into two lengths, one of about fifteen hundred 
miles from the American metropolis to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and the 
other of about two thousand miles from St. John’s to London. The whole 
distance can be covered at a rate of one hundred miles per hour, or more, 
when flying is favorable and winds are propitious; but the speed may be 
less when the air currents are adverse. In order to save petrol and increase 
the comfort of voyagers, in some seasons it will probably be found desirable 
to make the trip by way of Iceland, and in others by way of the Azores. 

For the better regulation of aerial traffic the air will be sliced up into 
layers, like a strawberry shortcake. Each layer will be two thousand feet 
thick. The one next to the earth will be for private travel, and nobody 
will be allowed to use it unless he owns the land beneath, or has regular 
right-of-way arrangements over it. 

As air navigation becomes commoner, there will be a good deal of prej- 
udice against having all sorts of craft constantly chug-chugging their way 
over one’s house and making privacy pretty nearly impossible. The noise 
alone, when high-powered aeroplanes are swarming like bees, will be a 
great nuisance, and it will be found necessary to compel those moving in 
the first two atmospheric layers to carry mufflers. 

The stratum next to the earth will be used mostly for the. slower 
machines, doing less than eighty miles per hour. The next two-thousand- 
foot stratum will be devoted to commercial traffic, also carried on by 
comparatively slow machines. Then there will be a zone for machines 
making ninety miles per hour, or more. These will be used for passenger 
service, and it’s no use guessing how fast they will go at maximum speed. 
At present they can do as much as one hundred and twenty miles an hour, 
and as likely as not they will be doing two hundred miles before the war 
has been over very long. 

The fourth two-thousand-foot zone will be a national highway, reserved 
for government machines, carrying mail, and for all sorts of official business, 
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immune from any control by the owners of the land underneath. Above 
the ten-thousand-foot level the whole atmosphere will be internationalized, 
and craft of any nation will be allowed to cross all frontiers, precisely as 
the ships of any country use the water of the ocean outside the three-mile 
limit. 

* * * * * 


by Lord Montagu, of Beaulieu, who is at present advising mechani- 
cal inspector to the government of India. He has devoted a long 
time to the study of the problems of air navigation, and is the leading 
British authority on the political and international aspects of the subject. 

Lord Montagu points out that just as the British Empire has a great 
advantage over other countries in the matter of ocean navigation, so it 
will possess a like advantage in air navigation. For it will be necessary to 
have air-ports all over the world, just as it is now hecessary to have sea- 
ports. On the route to India, for example, Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, 
Suez, Aden, and other British outposts will furnish a convenient series of 
stopping-points. In fact, the Britishers will be the only people able to go 
almost anywhere they please without getting somebody’s consent to fly 
over his land. 

The internationalization of the atmosphere above the ten-thousand-foot 
level will not neutralize the advantage that the wide-flung British Empire 
will enjoy. For it is explained that in the upper air the wind currents 
move much more rapidly than they do near the surface. A thirty-mile 
wind is seldom encountered near the earth; but at the height of ten thou- 
sand feet it is very common, while gales of fifty or sixty miles an hour 
are by no means unusual. A hundred-mile aeroplane flying with a sixty-mile 
wind would make a hundred and sixty miles an hour; but flying against 
‘the wind its speed would be reduced to forty miles. Such wide variations 
would dislocate traffic schedules. Moreover, it will be found desirable to fly 
at the lowest altitudes that are practicable, because climbing uses a great 
deal of power. So, if Lord Montagu is correct, Britannia will have the 
inside track in the air that she has long enjoyed on the ocean. 

It is assumed that long-distance flying will be done by stages, rather 
than continuously, except when there are urgent reasons for high speed. 
For example, the passenger leaving London for India would set sail at 
7 A.M. and, traveling in a large, roomy, comfortable aeroplane at a moderate 
speed would cover the 625 miles to Marseilles by 12.30 p.m. Here he 
would take an hour for lunch and amusement, possibly going out in a 
sightseeing local plane for a closer look at the town, which would occupy 
about ten minutes. Then he would set out on the flight to Naples, 485 
miles, and would arrive there by 6 p.m. There would be a change of 
crew and machine at each of the stopping-points, which are placed at an 
average distance of five or six hundred miles. 

Leaving Naples the next morning at 7 A.M., the passenger would 
make his first landing on the west coast of Crete at 12.15 P.M., having 
done 640 miles; and an hour later he would set sail for Alexandria, 480 
miles, arriving at 5.45 P.M. The third day’s voyage starts from Alexandria 
at 7 A.M. for Jof, in Arabia, 580 miles, arriving at noon and leaving an 
hour later; arriving at Basra, 460 miles, at 5 p.m. The next day, by way 
of Bandar Abbas, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 575 miles, and 
Karachi, 680 miles, completes the journey to India. By this route the total 
distance flown would be 4,525 miles; actual flying time, 39 hours, 15 
minutes; total time on the journey, 83 hours, 30 minutes. 

As soon as the war ends, Lord Montagu confidently believes, there will 
be international arrangements covering the whole subject of air navigation, 
and routes by land and sea will be carefully defined. Air currents will be 
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studied and charted, and in time routes will be adjusted so as to take 
advantage of prevailing winds, making them aids rather than hindrances to 
traveling. 

One of the most interesting features will be the international policing 
of the air. The aerial policemen will patrol the upper levels, tearing around 
in very fast little planes and watching the movements of traffic below 
them, precisely as the motor-cycle “ cop” keeps his eagle eye on the joy- 
rider of to-day. When the official guardian of the airways sees a machine 
getting out of its proper zone, or failing in due observance of the traffic 
regulations, he will plane down to the offender’s neighborhood, take his 
number, and then wireless to the next terminal station to have the law- 
breaker arrested and taken before a justice of the peace to be fined. 


* * + * * 


the Transvaal, offering a reward for the recapture of an escaped pris- 


T December, 1899, a placard was posted in Pretoria, the capital of 
oner, of whom the following description was given: 


Englishman, twenty-five years old, about five feet eight inches high, indifferent 
build, walks with a slight bend forward, pale appearance, reddish-brown hair, 
small mustache hardly perceptible, talks through his nose, cannot pronounce the 
letter S properly, and docs not know any Dutch. 


Winston Churchill had gone to South Africa as correspondent for a 
London newspaper, and had been captured by the Boers in the early days 
of their war with the British. Confined in a school-building in Pretoria, 
he succeeded in slipping out by an unguarded exit. Freedom was three 
hundred miles away, but he dodged a sentry, crept through thickets, waded 
swamps, begged food from Kaffirs, and finally reached the frontier of Portu- 
guese Africa. 

Those who have heard the son of Lord Randolph Churchill in the 
House of Commons, whether from the front bench, defending his Admiralty 
policies and his share in the failures at Antwerp and Gallipoli, or in opposi- 
tion, pouring his mockery on the deliberateness of Balfour, must have 
noticed that vocal defect when the letter S comes along to which the Boer, 
detectives called attention to in their description. 

Those who knew him in his youth remember him as a sandy-haired boy, 
the enfant terrible of his home circle, untidy and quick of speech, devourer 
of tales of adventure, but generous-hearted and courageous. 

Winston Spencer Churchill was born in 1874, and is half American, for 
his mother was Jenny Jerome, of New York. When he left Harrow, where 
the headmaster had prophesied his success, he dodged the university and 
went into the army, but soon ran away from England, and was fighting 
for the Spaniards in Cuba before he was twenty-one. A year later found 
him on the Indian frontier, where he went through the Tirah campaign as 
orderly officer to the British commander, Sir William Lockhart. 

The affair against the tribesmen over, he hurried home, to find Kitchener 
ready to advance on Khartum. The War Office attached him to the 
Twenty-first Lancers, and in the battle of Omdurman, when the Lancers 
made their charge, he rode with the rest. Then came his adventures in 
South Africa, where, after his escape from the Boers, he secured a com- 
mission in the South African Light Horse. 

He made his first speech in the House of Commons in 1oo01, and was 
soon under-secretary for the colonies. From that position he passed to 
the Home Office, and from the Home Office to the Admiralty. Always 
a fighter, the blows he delivered were always above the belt, and Admiral 
Lord Beresford, the most outspoken of his critics, was forced to admit, 
when the great war began, that England could never be sufficiently grateful 
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for what he had done in having the navy ready for instant action upon the 
declaration of hostilities. 

When he went out of office under a storm of criticism, many thought 
that his career was over; but in naming him for the important post of 
minister of munitions Lloyd George has testified that the driving force of 
Churchill’s energy is indispensable to his country. Naturally, the appoint- 
ment has evoked criticism as well as applause. 

“No one has invented the unsinkable ship,” one objector remarked, 
“but it seems that we have an unsinkable politician!” 

Churchill is likely to remain more or less of a storm-center, as long as 
he is anything. He once gave this advice to a studious friend at school: 

“Don’t turn your mind into a confounded ammunition-wagon. Make 
it a rifle, to fire off other people’s ammunition!” 


* * * * * 


APAN is almost as full of millionaires, these days, as a cherry-tree is 
J of blossoms in the spring. She has been inundated by a golden flood 
of yen and warmed by prosperity’s still rising sun. Swift automobiles 
jostle the jinrikishas on her main traveled ways; half-finished palaces 
loom along her inland seas; while costly gardens proclaim her new line of 
happy spenders. 

Her sudden wealth results from the tremendous conflict that has brought 
so much wo to other lands. Although she is in the war, she is not of it. 
Her flag is with the. Allies; her trade is on the seven seas. 

Enormous quantities of munitions and other supplies have been shipped 
from Japan to Russia’s Asiatic port of Vladivostok. Her commerce with 
China has grown apace. Italy and France, too busy with artillery on cater- 
pillar wheels to attend to cocoons, let Japan have her own way in the silk 
trade. Even before the war she had sold to this country fully two-thirds 
of the entire supply used here, a matter of sixty million dollars a year. 
Now, with the added quantity and the increased price, the United States 
is paying more than a hundred millions annually for Japanese silks. 

Japan is a large producer of copper, and the war-time demand for that 
metal has kept her mines and smelters running with double shifts. She has 
rice for food at extraordinary prices. Nuremberg and the Black Forest 
ceased to export dolls, Noah’s arks, and Teddy-bears, so the Japanese toy- 
makers became the friends of the world’s children, and have grown rich. 

The successful merchants and promoters of Nippon are enjoying their 
money with calmness and discretion. They belong mostly to the second 
crop of sudden millionaires. The first appeared shortly after the close of 
the Russo-Japanese War, when there came to Japan a great access of big 
business. The old line plunged to their hurt, whereas the new one has 
learned wisdom. 

Let it not be understood, however, that the newly enriched Japanese 
are neglecting lavish living. A cynic asked the other day, on hearing of the 
prosperity of Japan: 

“ But what’s the good of being a millionaire in Tokyo?” 

How little did he sense the innate costliness of Japanese nature! They 
of the land of the Mikado, simply as they often live when they must, have 
the ability to spend more money with less ostentation than any race, except 
perhaps New Yorkers of the true Knickerbocker strain. 

“To spread open your books under the light of your lamp,” wrote a sage 
of old Nippon, “ and hold communion with men of bygone ages, is surpass- 
ingly comfortable.” 

It is the height of luxury for a Japanese, however, to be able to say 
that he is reading the words of a philosopher in the original manuscript; 
and he is willing to pay enormously for that satisfaction. Ancient scripts 
have risen remarkably in price during the last two years. It is nothing 
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unusual these days for a wealthy collector to pay twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars for a little scrap of classic poetry. 

In bidding for antique works of art, the newly rich of Japan regard no 
limit but the snow-cap of Fuji. Tiny vases covered with glorious glaze, 
the work of long-dead poets of the clay, are being sold for sums which 
would stagger Fifth Avenue. 

Some of the new millionaires of Japan have taken up golf, which they 
play on links maintained in the most approved style. They are building 
country houses like castles of old in splendor. They are following many 
American and European ways, and yet, lavishly as they are scattering 
large incomes in air, they are wonderfully influenced by subtle refinements 
inherited from their ancestors. 

For the pleasures of the table they care little. Amy one who has 
seen a Japanese sipping a cocktail throughout an entire meal, and bestowing 
more thought on the bouquet of champagne than on its effect, will realize 
that there is a vast difference between the standards of the Occident and 
those of the Island Kingdom, even in treading the wisteria path of gastro- 
nomic dalliance. Mostly the extravagance of the newly rich of Japan finds 
vent in endowing colleges, assembling treasures of literature and art, and 
ministering to those senses and desires through which men nourish the soul. 


* * * * * 


T is a remarkable fact that while most of the canals in the United States 
have been practically put out of business by the railroads, in Germany 
increasing attention has been paid to water transportation, and even 

the great war has not wholly stopped the development of new inland water- 
ways. The largest German project of this sort, however, has not yet passed 
beyond the paper stage. It is an ambitious plan for a ship-canal through 
the heart of central Europe, connecting the North Sea with the Black Sea, 
by way of the Rhine, the Main, and the Danube. 

The magnitude of the work, which will take eight years to complete, 
comes home when we read that the canal will be one hundred and twenty 
feet wide, more than eleven feet deep, and will carry vessels up to twelve 
hundred tons. Haulage will be by electricity, and a great power-house is 
to be erected at the point of approach to ihe Danube, the water-power of 
the river being harnessed to generate the electricity needed for traction. 
The total cost is estimated at two hundred millions of dollars. 

The Main and the Danube are already joined by an artificial waterway, 
the Ludwig Canal, which accommodates boats of one hundred and twenty- 
five tons. The Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula have long been linked for 
boats of four hundred tons burden. The Rhine, the Ems, and the Weser 
were joined before the war began, and a canal strikes off from the Weser 
at Hanover that will ultimately join the Elbe at Magdeburg. 

In ten years before the war, traffic on German waterways had increased 
one hundred and twenty-five per cent, while rail traffic had increased only 
seventy per cent. The traffic on the Main alone had risen from ten thou- 
sand tons a year to three hundred and ninety-six thousand tons. No 
wonder German armies can be hurried from one front to the other without 
disorganizing trade, when such a network of waterways is open. 

The Rhine, as most travelers know, is navigable for large vessels up to 
Mainz, where the Main joins it, and the Main will float barges of sixteen 
hundred tons as far as Offenbach. The new canal will continue this great 
waterway, following the course of the Ludwig Canal as far as Nuremberg, 
and thence cutting across the Bavarian plain to the Danube. 

The commercial effect of the undertaking is likely to be very great. It 
will afford a highway for the trade of Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and even 
southern Russia. Nothing less than trade control of the Balkans is the aim 
of the proposed Rhine-Danube canal. 
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H. G. Wells's God 


S there, in all the present world of writers, 
I a more disappointing person than Mr. H. 
G. Wells? A story-teller, an interpreter 
of life through character, he is forever mistak- 
ing his métier and going off on pseudophil- 
osophical tangents. Secure of his audience— 
for it cannot afford to miss a “ Mr. Polly ” or 
a “ Tono-Bungay "—he perpetrates all sorts 
of fraud upon it—an “Ann Veronica,” a 
“ First and Last Things,” and the like. 

In “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” he cap- 
tured his public completely and deservedly, 
and the novel is still leading all other entries 
in the “ most popular book ” race in this coun- 
try. He had a high theme—the effect of the 
war upon a little group of English people, the 
chief of whom is a man gifted, cultivated, 
restless, selfish, but fundamentally sound—a 
cosmopolitan veneer on British oak. Here 
Wells develops his characters and situations 
with a greater talent than he has shown be- 
fore, with humor, with heart-searching pathos, 
with ever-widening wisdom. The egoist, the 
amorist, becomes the man of kindness, of hu- 
manity; the pseudocosmopolite becomes, 
first, the national patriot, and from that, being 
a man of mind, develops inevitably into the 
international humanitarian. The modern 
skeptic discovers in himself the everlasting 
human need of God. 

So far, so good. But Mr. Wells, apparent- 
ly much impressed by the public’s manifest 
interest in Mr. Britling’s spiritual changes, 
hastens to amplify his conception of the deity 
toward whom that stricken man turns into 
“ God, the Invisible King.” The loving de- 
lineator of character changes his costume, so 
to speak, and, in the garb of philosopher, 
leaps into the arena with a divinity who is 
not less “visible” than he is king or god. 
The novelist turned religious pedagogue calls 
imperatively upon all and sundry to come and 
worship at the shrine he has constructed, but 
‘its only real occupant is Mr. H. G. Wells. 

In so far as his new religion—which he con- 
fidently asserts will spread—has any practical 
value, it has been preached from Christian 
pulpits every day for nearly two thousand 
years. It is the religion of consecrated broth- 
erliness, an ancient concept, and no discovery 
of Mr. Wells’s. Beyond that it is only the 
novelist’s strident objection to all creeds—ex- 


cept his own; his determined onslaught against 
all religious authority—except his own. 

“Tt is for each man to follow his own im- 
pulse, and to speak to his like in his own 
fashion,” he says; only Heaven help the man 
whose fashion of religious speech is Episco- 
palian, Roman Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, 
Mormon—anything but Wellsian! 

Indeed, the old, authoritative churches 
whose dogmatism is so repugnant to the nov- 
elist’s sense of freedom really show up as 
rather tolerant and easy-going in matters of 
faith compared with him. He is so very in- 
sistent upon unfaith as the first of his own 
thirty-nine articles! 


Beer and Brutality 


One of the most interesting bits of anti- 
alcoholic argument put forth in these days of 
grain-saving, efficiency-maintaining talk is 
contained in an article by Reginald Aldworth 
Daly, professor of geology at Harvard. He 
finds the true cause of German “ dreadful- 
ness” in those once more or less esteemed 
beverages, genuine Miinchner, Pilsner, and 
other varieties of brau. 

“T venture the hypothesis,” he says, “ that 
lifelong drinking of mild beer has been one of 
the most potent causes for the amazing bru- 
talities of official Germany. These crimes 
have been ordered by men who for decades 
have been poisoned by beer. In times of 
peace and quiet, the poison causes derange- 
ment of brain tissue, often expressed merely 
in some form of sentimentality, plain or 
maudlin. If, however, the victim is put under 
stress, his nervous disorder is likely to lead 
to bad temper and bad judgment, with end- 
less possibilities in the way of loss of dignity, 
poise, and the sense of human fellowship.” 

To the hypothetical retort that as much al- 
cohol per capita is drunk in England and 
France as in Germany, he answers: 


The Germanic peoples are the only great group 
who feed alcohol to babies or very young children 
of the middle or upper classes. If the baby has 
not been already prenatally damaged because of 
beer drunk by his mother, he still runs the risk 
of poisoning from the alcohol-bearing milk of a 
drinking mother or wet-nurse. The child grows 
to manhood, drinking alcohol and continually 
handicapped in his development of cerebral, and 
therefore moral, control. 
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On the other hand, nearly all the alcohol drunk 
in France and England is consumed after the 
formative years of childhood—distinctly lessening 
the danger of permanent cerebral degeneration. 
The drunkards of France and the British Isles 
are, as elsewhere, brutal and mean; but, fortu- 
nately for the good name of the governments of 
these two countries, many men of the ruling 
classes, the men who issue orders, are not addicted 
to the daily use of alcohol, either in youth or 
maturity. 


And he ends his exposition of the part that 
beer has played in the great war with a quo- 
tation from the elder Moltke, who once said: 

“Beer is a far more dangerous enemy to 
Germany than all the allies of France.” 

By the way, why do not the advocates of 
prohibition, as both a war and a moral meas- 
ure, issue a cheap copy of George Moore’s 
“A Mummer’s Wife”? There is one of the 
most unpleasantly convincing studies of the 
degeneration caused by alcohol that has ever 
been penned. 


Bad Luck for “ Woman on Her Own” 


Witt the feminine radicals who succeeded 
in giving a certain vogue to Brieux’s unpleas- 
ant piece of pathology, “ Damaged Goods,” 
accord the same welcome to “La Femme 
Seule,” which Mrs. Bernard Shaw has recent- 
ly translated into English under the title 
“Woman on Her Own”? Probably not. The 
moral of “ Damaged Goods” was so obvious, 
and so closely in line with the desire of the 
radical-feminine heart for the free discussion 
of unpleasant topics, that its support was as- 
sured. But in “Woman on Her Own,” M. 
Brieux suggests a possibility which the ad- 
vanced ladies of New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and other such fortunate spots will probably 
refuse to admit—namely, that that “ whole 
world of labor,” which Olive Schreiner has 
demanded for her sisters, fairly bristles with 
difficulties. 

Whatever Brieux may believe about the 
future, he certainly lands the heroine of his 
present play in a quagmire. Imagine a girl 
of good family, educated, forceful, charming, 
amazingly gifted—a clever writer, a fair ac- 
tress, a born organizer, possessing high aspi- 
rations—she longs to do her bit in the world 
—imagine such a girl descending to the deg- 
radations of an illicit alliance because the ave- 
nues of honorable occupation close to her on 
account of her sex! 

To the American mind such a situation is 
preposterous. The self-supporting young wo- 
man of good birth and breeding is a common- 
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place with us, and for at least a generation 
has had only negligible difficulties against 
which to contend. But Brieux’s Therése is 
pursued by trouble as the wronged heroine of 
the old-fashioned melodrama used to be pur- 
sued about the stage by the cruel snow-storm. 
If the condition of the educated French girl 
who aspires to honorable freedom and self- 
support is really as he portrays it, we ought 
to be sending our hard-pressed Ally not only 
engineers, railroad men, and troops, but a bat- 
talion or two of American working girls and 
college graduates. 


“Sea Warfare” 


ONE annexation the British have made dur- 
ing the great war of which the terms of no 
peace, German or otherwise, can very well rob 
them. With whole-hearted, mirthful zest they 
have seized upon “ strafe” and “ Gottstrafe,” 
and made those words of horrific bombast 
a piquant jest. One learns this, among 
other sources, from Rudyard Kiplings “ Sea 
Warfare.” 

“You wait till you’ve had a patriotic tramp 
trying to strafe you at your own back door!” 
growls a British submarine commander whose 
periscope has been mistaken for an enemy’s 
by an overzealous merchantman. 

“He was a mug,” another declares of a 
bothersome Zeppelin. “If I’d had a couple 
of twelves, even, I could have strafed him 
proper!” 

“ Strafe all admiralty constructors, to be- 
gin with,” grumbles a naval officer dissatisfied 
with his armament. 

A wakeful submarine commander has been 
playing solitaire during the night. “Of a 
sudden it struck him, as a vow and an omen, 
that if he worked out the next game correct- 
ly he would go up and strafe something.” He 
did. It was a German mine-layer. 

Another common verb active is to “ lusi- 
tania,” according to Mr. Kipling. Here is a 
naval officer’s answer to the writer’s query as 
to whether “Fritz” understands anything of 
the rules of the game as the British play it: 


“No, or he wouldn’t have lusitaniaed. This 
war was his first chance of making his name, and 
he chucked it all away for the sake of showing 
off as a foul Gottstrafer!” 


They are a wonderful set, Kipling’s men in 
“Sea Warfare.” There’s a smack of the 
Britons of “Soldiers Three” about them— 
that is probably Kipling. There is a great 
deal to make one remember the tradition to 
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which they were born—of Drake and Nelson, 
and a hundred other names of battle and ad- 
venture. Even the most Irish of Great Brit- 
ain’s Allies, reading the little volume, cannot 
escape a thrill of gratitude to be alined be- 
side them—the men of whom it is said: 


Charge them with heroism—but that needs 
heroism indeed! Accuse them of patriotism, and 
they become ribald. Examine the records of the 
marvelous work they have done—they will assist 
you, but with perfect sincerity they will make 
as light of the valor and forethought shown as 
of the ends they have gained for mankind. The 
Service takes all work for granted. 


The Profits of Book-Reviewing 


It appears that the most flourishing indus- 
try in the cultivated but unaffluent sections 
of English society is—or was, before the war 
—book-reviewing. One derives this informa- 
tion, not from any tax-roll or labor census, 
but from that more convincing source, current 
fiction. The young men of the upper middle 
classes used to be called to the bar in vast 
numbers; nowadays they are called to the re- 
views. They are always lugging home books 
to examine and to criticise. Jacob Stahl and 
his more systematic brother did it. One gath- 
ers that the dipsomaniac hero of another of 
Mr. Beresford’s books, “ The House in De- 
metrius Road,” began his career thus. So 
does his secretary, the “ junior lead,” of the 
same tale. 

In “ The Chaste Wife,” a new novel by 
Frank Swinnerton, the hero, Stephen Moore, 
achieves, by book-reviews, a little house in 
Hampstead, with flowers and a bit of a vege- 
table garden, to say nothing of a “ mush- 
room "—a maid by the day, whose bundle mi- 
raculously expands between her arrival in the 
morning and her departure at night. 

The reader is as elated over Stephen’s lu- 
crative practise of his modest art as he him- 
self must have been. For, in spite of its title, 
which arouses apprehension as to the wife’s 
disposition in other regards than female vir- 
tue, all the people in the novel are delightful, 
and delightfully real—even the dissolute, old, 
near-dandy of a selfish Father Moore. Pris- 
cilla, the chaste wife, is lovable and sympa- 
thetic as girl and woman; and Stephen, the 
fortunate book-reviewer, is that rare creature 
—in literature—a man of literary talent 





whom one is not required to forgive for being 
all kinds of a social and domestic bounder. 
By the way, there have been a great many 
literary heroes lately in the works of the 
younger English writers—vide Hugh Walpole, 
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James Joyce, J. D. Beresford, John Snaith, 
and Frank Swinnerton. Are novelists begin- 
ning to find themselves interesting? 


Poor German Team-Work 


THe earnestness of individual German 
apologists for the fatherland, as revealed in 
the little volume which William Archer has 
compiled—* Gems(?) of German Thought ” 
—is impressive, but their coordination has 
been poor. Here, at least, German team-work 
is not what the admirers of Teutonic efficiency 
have led the awestruck remainder of the world 
to expect. It is, indeed, so poor that the 
scrub football squad of a boys’ school would 
despise it. : 

One learned professor will defend the Ger- 
man course in Belgium, while another, from 
his market-place, will bellow that the German 
course in Belgium needs no defense. For ex- 
ample, here is Professor Hermann Oncken, of 
Heidelberg: 


The fate that Belgium has called down upon 
herself is hard for the individual, but not too 
hard for this political structure, for the destinies 
of the immortal great nations stand so high that 
they cannot but have the right, in case of need, 
to stride over existences that are unable to defend 
themselves. 


And meanwhile Professor von Wilamowitz- 
Moitendorff, of Berlin, is remarking, in total 
disregard of his colleague’s attitude: 


See what the war has laid bare in others! 
What have we learned of the soul of Belgium? 
Has it not revealed itself as the soul of cowardice 
and assassination? ‘They have no moral forces 
within themselves; therefore they resort to the 
torch and the dagger! 


Mr. Archer’s volume has value apart from 
the instructive and almost humorous contra- 
dictoriness of justification which it reveals 
the Germans as making. It reminds the Eng- 
lish or American reader, out of the mouths of 
the spokesmen for Germany, of something 
which otherwise he might possibly forget— 
namely, that the megalomaniac assumption of 
a special and glorious destiny for Germany 
is not a mere canard circulated by her present 
foes, but the literal belief of German teachers 
and preachers, permeating all sections of so- 
ciety from those centers. 


Reading in Japan 
SoME snarling observer of the world we 
live in remarked not long ago that books were 
written for idle women and chauffeurs—the 
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only two classes with leisure to peruse them. 
And he pointed to the number of waiting cars 
to be seen in every city, their drivers deeply 
engrossed in literature. 

It seems that modern Japan shows a simi- 
lar phenomenon. Rickshaw coolies, waiting 
for fares, bend their eyes and their intellects 
upon newspapers, weekly and daily, or upon 
magazines of the penny varieties, of which 
there are said to be more than three thousand 
published in the blossomy islands. And there 
are twenty women’s magazines, with circula- 
tions running from a few hundred copies to 
as many as fifty thousand. 

As in Occidental lands, it appears, the wo- 
men of Japan are the most devoted magazine- 
readers, and no periodical which does not 
make some sort of appeal to them is secure 
of existence. And this in a country where 
the grandfathers of the present generation 
found a knowledge of the precepts of Confu- 
cius about all of literature that a cultivated 
gentleman needed to know, and where even 
the parents of the school children of to-day 
learn the art of reading from those children! 


Time’s Subtle Revenges 


A LITTLE more than a hundred years ago 
Europe was going through the throes of a 
long and terrible war even as we are to-day, 
but, on the whole, with a merrier or more 
frivolous heart. In the daily literature of the 
period we find but intermittent references to 
what we nowadays call “the front.” In Lon- 
don, at least, pleasure and fun, innocent or 
otherwise, were not called on to hide their 
heads under the orders of a controller. The 
opera was well attended, and the theater open- 
ly patronized. 

There is one anecdote of Waterloo that has 
come down to us in a letter from Lady Bess- 
borough, recorded in the “Private Corre- 
spondence of Lord Granville,” which might 
find a counterpart in the retreat from Mons 
or the death harvest on the Somme: 


It was after Waterloo, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington was trying who should command the 
brigades that had lost their leaders. To every 
person he named was answered, “ Wounded!” or 
“Dead!” At last he said: 

“For God's sake, tell me who is alive!” 


Democracy has made great strides in 
Europe during a hundred years, and there is 
a pleasant sense of irony, in these new days 
of transition, in reading of a period when the 
members of the great houses looked on the 
control of public business as a function in- 
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separable from their order. The governance 
of England, especially, was a sort of family 
affair on an extended scale. The French 
Revolution was looked on as a strange out- 
burst of insanity. Young Granville was mak- 
ing the grand tour in Prussia and Austria 
when he wrote home to his mother: 


It enhances not a little the pleasure of seeing 
these great people, the idea that they are pre- 
paring to crush the democrat and to bring back 
the people of France to their senses. 

Time’s revenges could hardly be more 
subtle! 


A German Play in Windsor Castle 


TuHeEY do say, now that German titles are 
being scotched in England, that if King 
George were to have a great-grandson he 
would have to be plain Mr. Wettin. Early in 
the war the Germans turned “ Shakespeare ” 
into “ Schuettelanz.” There’s a whole lot in 
a name. “ Wettin” itself is neither Celtic, 
Gaelic, nor Latin. 

"Twas not ever thus in Britain’s court. In 
the “Twenty Years at Court,” 1842-1862, 
which are diarized in the letters of the Hon. 
Eleanor Stanley, maid of honor to Queen Vic- 
toria—edited by Mrs. Steuart Erskine— 
German visitors were decidedly not unpopular 
at Windsor Castle. The royal cousins of 
Rhineland and Thames-side were on the best 
of terms. 

But pages of text cannot tell the story so 
well as a single leaf of illustration. Spread 
across the two middle pages of the book is a 
reproduction of the program of a German 
play performed at Windsor Castle on Jan- 
uary 16, 1£32. The program is in German 
script, on a lace-edged sheet that looks like a 
lady’s handkerchief, ‘the two-for-a-quarter 
kind. It reads: 


DER HAHNENSCHLAG 
Schauspiel von Kotzebue 


Personen : 
PETER Lorcu, ein reicher Pichter....PRINCE ALFRED 
MARGARETHE, seine Frau................ Princess Roya 
HANSCHEN ) 
WILHBLM deren Kinder......... Princess HELENA 
LieEsCHEN , 
Fritz, ein Bauernknabe................ PRINCE oF WALES 
Das Stiick spielt in einem Dorfe, am Tage des 
Erndtefestes. 


Gentle reader, we ask you to test your im- 
agination by trying to form a mental picture 
of such a party at Windsor Castle in this day 
of a new heaven and a new earth! 
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CURRENT CHAT OF THE THEATRICAL WORLD AND THE ACTOR FOLK 


By Matthew White, Jr. 


ID you ever fully realize what a guess- 
D ing-game the theatrical business is? 
Take the mere matter of booking, for 
instance. Say you are a producing manager 
with a new play, and want a Broadway thea- 
ter in which to show it. You go to one of the 
big firms controlling a string of these houses, 
and dicker for a date. 

“ How long do you want to sign up for?’ 
asks the owners’ representative. 

Well, here, right off the reel, comes a guess. 
How can you tell? If the piece is a success, 
you will want to stay all winter; if a failure, 
you will be glad to get out in two weeks. Of 
course, you think it is going to be a hit; but 
so does every one who ever puts out a play, 
and yet look at the number that fail—ninety- 
five per cent of all that are produced, accord- 
ing to a statement once made by William H. 
Crane So what can you do but take a chance? 

That’s what was done—according to the 
story that is told—by a company-manager who 
was directed by the producer to close out a 
certain show at Long Branch, August, 1916, 
when the Friday takings were something less 
than a hundred and fifty dollars. His orders 
were to shut up shop and bring the company 
back to New York after the Saturday night 
performance; but that evening, the receipts 
jumped away up, and the company-manager 
wired to the home office for permission to keep 
the thing on tour for another week. 

Word came back that Mr. Brady had de- 
parted on a motor-trip, and couldn't be 
reached for a day or two. So the manager 
guessed that he had better take matters into 
his own hands and keep on for at least another 
week. He did so, business improved, the piece 
was brought into New York on Labor Day, 
and has played there ever since. If the com- 
pany-manager hadn’t taken a chance, “ The 
Man Back Home” might have reposed in the 
storage-house all this while, with never a 
thought of the possibilities for profit it offered. 


The Plus Idea in Play-Picking 


AccorpInc to John L. Golden, associated 
with Winchell Smith in bringing out “ Turn 


, 


to the Right,” last season’s biggest hit, that 
production was nothing but a series of guesses 
from the very start. 

“ But wait a minute,” said Mr. Golden, in 
telling me about this. “ There’s one phase of 
a show that there isn’t any guessing about. 
You just have to have it!” 

“ And what is that?” I wanted to know. 

“ A good idea for the play itself, plus some- 
thing else,” Golden answered. 

“ Such as—” I queried. 

“Something that the audience will carry 
home and talk about, besides telling others 
that the play was a good one. In ‘ Fair and 
Warmer’ it was the cocktail scene. In ‘ Turn 
to the Right’ it is the fact that one of Joe’s 
friends cracks the deacon’s safe to get money 
to pay the mortgage to the deacon, and the 
other picks the deacon’s pocket to get it back 
into the safe before it shall be missed. The 
striking thing in ‘ Florodora’ was the double 
sextet, without which the piece might have 
died in a couple of weeks.” 

“Going back to ‘Turn to the Right,’” I 
went on, “I believe you and Winchell Smith 
guessed that it would make a hit from hearing 
Mr. Hazzard relate the idea he had for a play 
while you three were traveling to Boston.” 

“ That’s correct,” answered Golden; “ and 
we gave him a check for five hundred dollars 
advance royalties before he had written a line 
of it. And as to the cast, we did a tremendous 
amount of guessing on that, Forrest Winant 
being practically the only well-known member 
of it when we started. I had seen William 
E. Meehan in ‘ Moonlight Mary,’ with Rose 
Stahl in a very small part. That play failed, 
you know, but in its brief New York showing 
it gave Meehan the chance of his life, for his 
Slippery Muggs has made him on Broadway. 

“Then there’s the mother,” Mr. Golden 
went on. “ Say ‘mother’ to the usual Broad- 
way manager, and his mind at once reverts to 
Emma Dunn; but Miss Dunn isn’t always 
available, so Winchell guessed that a young 
woman he once met in a stock company in his 
home town, Hartford, might answer the pur- 
pose. You can imagine how much guessing 
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we had to do when I tell you that her last 
previous appearance in New York was in the 
part of the deaf lady with an ear-trumpet in 
the farce ‘ Stop Thief!’ But you couldn’t find 
Joe a better mother than Ruth Chester, so 
you see we guessed right again. 


Lucy Cotton's Persistency 


“ Tuere’s Lucy Cotton, too, Joe’s sister in 
the play. We wanted an actress who could 
look the simple country girl, and to save my 
neck I couldn’t think where to find one. One 
day I mentioned the fact to Gus Thomas, who 
happened to be in the office with me. 

“* There was a young lady waiting to see 
you as I came in, Jack,’ he said; ‘and I think 
she might do.’ 

“As he said it, there must have been a 
twinkle in his eye that I didn’t observe; for 
when I sent for my caller, after he had gone, 
I confronted a Broadway vision in a picture 
hat, short skirt, the latest thing in high-heeled 
French boots, and a tight-fitting flare jacket. 

“Oh, but you won't do at all!’ I told her, 
when she had voiced her request for a part 
which she had heard was open. ‘We want 
some one to play a simple little country girl.’ 

“*T can do that all right. I guess it must 
be the hat.’ 

“With that she drew the hatpins from a 
Lucille creation, whose absence did make her 
look a whole lot less New Yorky; but she was 
still far from the ideal I had conjured up for 
Betty Bascom, so I shook my head. 

“*No,’ I told her, ‘I don’t think you'll do. 
You look too—too—’ 

“ As I hesitated for a word, she whisked off 
the flare jacket and tossed it to a chair. 

“*T guess it must have been the coat,’ she 
laughed. 

“In the more simple gown she wore under- 
neath, she seemed much more like the sort 
of girl I had made up my mind Joe’s sister 
must be; but there was still something that 
didn’t hit the mark, and suddenly I realized 
what it was. Forrest Winant, who was to be 
Joe, isn’t a particularly tall chap, and we 
wanted him to look on Betty as his little sister. 

“*No,’ I said, ‘I’m afraid it is all useless. 
The girl we have in mind must be a good deal 
shorter than you are.’ 

“* Oh, if that is all—’ 

“With that this persistent young woman 
startled me by dropping into a chair and start- 
ing to unlace her high-heeled French boots. 

“* There,’ she cried, standing before me in 
her stocking feet. ‘You see what a lot of 
difference that makes!’ 
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“T had to admit to myself that it did; but 
not knowing what other removals might be in 
store if I held out much longer against her, I 
took refuge in putting the buck up to Win- 
chell, and suggested that she had better report 
the next day to my partner, Mr. Smith, on 
the stage of the Gaiety. With so many other 
things to think about, I had quite forgotten 
her by the following morning, when Winchell 
suddenly exclaimed: 

“* By Jove, Jack! Look yonder—there’s our 
Betty!’ 

“With different clothes, a plain little hat, 
and heelless shoes, I had difficulty in recogniz- 
ing the applicant who had appeared at the 
office the day before. As for Winchell, all he 
did was to walk across the stage and place 
the part of Betty in her hands. And that was 
another lucky guess of ours, for Lucy Cotton 
has certainly registered, as they say in the 
movies. 

“ But the biggest guess of all, and the one on 
which we had to take the most risk, was as to 
whether the audience would or would not guess 
what Muggs was up to when he rushed the 
deacon out of the house with the intention of 
picking his pocket on the way to prayer-meet- 
ing. If they did, the scene would be ruined, 
and the play with it, for that was our central 
idea. 


Why Raspberry Jam Became Peach 


THERE was so much guesswork about “ Like 
Mother Made ’—as “ Turn to the Right ” was 
originally named—that the new firm did not 
feel justified in going to very great expense 
in the preliminary try-outs. Thus it came 
about that one day Mr. Golden remarked to 
Mr. Hazzard: 

“Jack, you've got to turn that raspberry 
jam of yours into peach.” 

‘Oh, come now!” retorted Hazzard, “ that’s 
finicky. What difference does it make—peach 
or raspberry ?” 

“A difference of two or three thousand dol- 
lars,” was Golden’s reply. 

He proceeded to explain that he knew of a 
fine peach-orchard set that he could get cheap, 
it having been part of the scenery for a comic 
opera, “Tole,” which had failed some three 
seasons before at the Longacre. Hazzard saw 
the point, and juggled his raspberries into 
peaches forthwith. 


Back Stage at the Princess 


It’s an easy transition from the biggest 
play hit of the season to the most pronounced 
musical-comedy success. Of course, this is 
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“Oh, Boy!” On a certain hot Wednesday 
afternoon in June I walked around the corner 
to the Princess Theater during matinée time, 
and asked to be taken back stage for a talk 
with Tom Powers, around whose honeymoon 
all the trouble in the show revolves. 

He received me in a nice, breezy dressing- 
room on the top floor. 

“ How on earth did you manage to land in 
musical comedy?” was the question I plumped 
at the clever young actor who astonished 
everybody by his wonderful work in “ Mr. 
Lazarus ” last autumn. 

“TI can scarcely realize that I’m here my- 
self yet,” he replied in his mellifluous South- 
ern tones. “ Even now, after almost two hun- 
dred performances, I am always expecting to 
wake up and find that all this fun I’m having 
is only a dream. You see, I was playing in 
* Mile-a-Minute Kendall,’ in Chicago, when I 
had a telegram asking me to take the lead in 
‘Oh, Boy!’ 


“* Vou can’t mean it,’ I wired back. ‘I’ve 
never been in a musical show.’ 
“ *We do mean it,’ was the reply. ‘Come 


on out to Detroit and rehearse.’ 

“ Well, ‘Kendall’ was through, and as I 
had always been wild to be in something with 
song and dance in it, on to Detroit I went. 
But wait—I’ve got to go on now. Come on 
down to the stage with me.” 

We started down an apparently interminable 
flight of rubber-covered iron stairs. Part way 
down Tom stopped to pull open a steel door 
a little way and take a peep at the stage 
below, to see just how far the action had 
progressed. 

Arrived in the wings, I shook hands with 
Anna Wheaton, and had just begun to renew 
my acquaintance with her when she was 
obliged to say “ Excuse me a minute while I 
act,” and off she went—or rather on she went. 

It has always been a mystery to me how 
professional folk can put themselves so sud- 
denly back into their parts. They never for 
an instant seem to be thinking of their lines 
while they are off, but all of them appear to 
possess the happy faculty of plunging in 
medias res as soon as they face the footlights. 

“ Well, to resume,” said Tom, when he had 
done his little bit, “ I was frightfully nervous 
at my first performance. And you can imagine 
my state of mind when, during one of my 
songs, I heard the leader of the orchestra sud- 
denly call out: 

“* But I don’t hear any cello! Where is the 
cello?* 

“Of course, this had nothing to do with 
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me, but it didn’t contribute to my ease of 
mind. On the stage one must get accustomed 
to all sorts of untoward happenings, so I man- 
aged to struggle through, and lasted till we 
got into New York. Here we made the big 
hit, so I could stop worrying. 

“When I heard that they had engaged Joe 
Santley for my part in the Chicago company 
next fall, I almost felt as if I ought to write 
to him and apologize. Imagine Joe, with all 
his experience in musical work, being taken 
on to follow such a neophyte as myself! Per- 
haps he'll sing it first in New York, actually 
after me on this stage, because I am going 
to a training-camp in Georgia, you know, be- 
fore the summer is over.” 

Here’s hoping Tom Powers comes safe back 
to us from France! He’s a fine boy with a 
versatile talent. Besides acting and song- 
writing, he has inherited some of the gift for 
modeling that made his ancestor, Hiram 
Powers, a famous sculptor, and he has drawn 
magazine covers which have-actually been dis- 
played on the news-stands. 


A Dramatic Feast 


In my last month’s forecast of the new sea- 
son, I deplored the fact that the outlook was 
not rosy for those who wanted a little more 
from the stage than mere passing entertain- 
ment. After the August issue had gone to 
press, however, there came some good news. 

Ethel Barrymore is to return to the speaking 
stage for a season in repertory at the Empire 
under the Frohman banner. First she will give 
us “ Camille,” in which New York has never 
seen her. Then will come Pinero’s “ Mid- 
Channel,” the play in which she first stepped 
forth full panoplied as an actress of emotional 
roles. From this she will pass to a revival of 
“Captain Jinks,” by Clyde Fitch, a play that 
was another landmark in her progress, for it 
made her a star seventeen years ago. Edward 
Sheldon supplies the novelty of her season 
with his new romantic drama, “The Bridge 
of Sighs,” and the year will close with an all- 
star presentation of Sheridan’s “School for 
Scandal.” 

Here is a dramatic feast indeed. If Grace 
George comes through, as she has intimated 
that she may, with another season of repertory 
at the Playhouse, New York will have a worthy 
offsetting to its war-time trend toward musi- 
cal comedy and farce. 


Best of the War Plays 


Out of the fourteen book plays produced 
on Broadway in 1916-1917, eight were unmis- 
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takable hits, so perhaps the critics will hence- 
forth be less ready to condemn out of hand 
any offering that comes before them labeled 
as having been taken from such and such a 
story. 

They still have another favorite aversion to 
cherish—their dislike of war dramas. One of 
last season’s war plays, which started its career 
in February, I did not see until it was in its 
final week in June. This was “ Lilac Time,” 
by Jane Cowl and Jane Durfin, and I found 
it exceedingly interesting. Indeed, I recall no 
other play that gives one such a vivid impres- 
sion of life just behind the battle-lines. The 
incident at dinner, where the officers offer their 
condolences to their companion whose brother 
has been killed that day, is one of the most 
touching ever placed behind footlights, and as 
acted by the company at the Harris it was an 
exquisite bit of work. And Miss Cowl’s facial 
expression in the last act, where she realizes 
what the major is trying to tell about her 
lover, ranks her at once among the few at the 
top. 

“But the whole thing is so much of the 
theater theatric,” contended certain people 
who never seem at ease at the play unless they 
are seeing something very sordid, which they 
call life, or something exceedingly obscure, 
which means to them genius. 

There are enough “ little theaters ” scattered 
about the country these days to give such 
folk what they like best. It is my mission to 
direct the great mass of men and women, who 
go to the theater for relaxation and enter- 
tainment, to the things they are most likely 
to enjoy, and I adjure them not to miss “ Lilac 
Time” if it comes their way. Miss Cowl 
may play in it for a brief period this autumn, 
but she is anxious to show the public that she 
can do other things well besides weeping, and 
is preparing to appear in a comedy. 

She is distinctly to be congratulated on her 
success with her first venture in play-writing. 
“Lilac Time,” to my mind, is far and away 
more interesting than the other war play which 
divided honors with it last spring, “ Out 
There.” The latter, however, had a much 
more pronounced “plus element,” as John 
Golden calls it, in its hospital act, which, be- 
ing not at all sentimental, pleased the critics 
immensely. 


The Prey of the Adapter 


BRANDER MATTHEWS claims that the daily 
newspaper is no place for dramatic criticism. 
He thinks that what should be stated on the 
morning after a new production is what sort 
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of a play it was, what players were in it, 
whether or not the public is likely to enjoy 
it—and nothing further. I don’t see, how- 
ever, how one could deal with the probable 
popularity of a piece without at the same time 
giving some sort of critical comment on it. 

Another thing I can’t understand is why 
producers who import operettas in which the 
chief asset is the music should go to the extra 
expense of employing an adapter for the book, 
instead of a mere translator. Again and again 
they have been called down for the cheap 
jokes and musty situations injected into these 
affairs by American revisers. 

The latest example was in “ My Lady’s 
Glove,” with music by Oscar Straus, composer 
of the tuneful melodies in “ The Chocolate 
Soldier.” Five of the next day’s notices of 
the performance lie before me as I write, and 
of these, three lament the unnecessary tinker- 
ing done to the libretto by Edgar Smith, who 
undertook to fit it for Broadway. I grant that 
war reasons necessitated shifting the locale 
from Vienna to France and placing the action 
in 1913, but there was no such excuse for 
injecting a lot of alleged new humor into the 
thing. As Louis Sherwin pertinently remarked 
in the Globe: 


What would you think of a man who had a 
suit made by a first-class tailor, then took it home, 
ripped one of the sleeves out and had it replaced 
in Hoboken, the collar in Trenton, and the other 
sleeve in Schenectady, until finally all that was 
left of the orginal garment was the seat of the 
trousers ? 


The Times man took his whack at the butch- 
ery thus: 


As it finally reached the local stage, it differed 
little, if-at all, from dozens of Viennese operet- 
tas made over for American consumption that 
have gone before. There were the same jokes 
about matrimony and chickens, the same arbitrary 
entrances and exits of principals, the same romp- 
ings in of the chorus after the first verse or in 
time for the finale. 


Charles Purcell, the good-looking young 
tenor who was with “Flora Bella” last win- 
ter, and Vivienne Segal, who sang herself into 
fame with “ The Blue Paradise,” headed the 
cast, with able assistance on the fun side from 
Maude Odell as a rich widow eager for matri- 
mony. Give him a French part if you will, 
but you can’t disguise the Teutonic in the 
humor of Charles Judels. The military atmos- 
phere of the piece was attractive, but failed to 
offset the utterly unnecessary mutilations per- 
petrated upon it, and the production went into 
the discard after two weeks. 
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THREE OUTINGS 


“PTHE day looks good for angling; 
I think I'll catch some trout!” 
So with the proper tackle 
The young man started out. 


“T think I'll paint that birch-tree 
Down by the mountain brook!” 
So with her box and easel 
She sought the woodland nook. 


He fished a while, but soon forgot 
All thought of angler’s art. 

She sketched, but brought back nothing— 
Except a young man’s heart! 


For Cupid was a hunting, 
And such deft skill displayed, 

Two arrows found their destined marks— 
He scored, “ One man—one maid!” 


Tudor Jenks 





A STRANGE ADVENTURE 


= traveled greatly in my day, 
And I in many spots have dined me; 
But never in a cabaret 
Again in search of food you'll find me! 
My woes began with clams I ate; 
For, while a “ sister act” I followed, 
My eyes kept wandering from my plate, 
And a big piece of shell I swallowed. 


The fish I ate but little of, 
Because a damsel went to bawling 
“Dream Days,” and “In the Land of Love,” 


And “When the Maple Leaves Were Falling. 


And when the entrée came along, 
A great achievement gastronomic— 

As good things sgmetimes do—went wrong; 
Bad cess unto that serio-comic! 


I thought perhaps I'd get a chance 
Around the savory roast to rally; 
But ere I gave the thing a glance 
They trapped me with a Russian ballet. 
And when the salad came to me, 
And I prepared to give it greeting, 
The Jazz Band went upon a spree, 
And drove away all thoughts of eating. 


” 
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And then I spilled the water glass, 

So much the state of things unnerved me; 
I put salt in my demi-tasse, 

And sugar on the cheese they served me. 
I only knew that I must part 

Instanter from the maddening babel, 
And I, with murder in my heart, 

Fled, hungry, from that dinner-table! 


Nathan M. Levy 





HER BEST ROLE 


ELL would make a charming bride, 
Blushing underneath her veil. 

Nell would make a charming bride, 
Sweetly tripping to one’s side 

There before the chancel rail. 

As a wife—a mere detail! 
Nell would make a charming bride. 

Kenneth White 





HOMELESS 


9° TIS home where’er the heart is, 
But how can this thing be? 
I gave my heart to a sailor lad, 
And he has gone to sea. 


I cannot tell where my heart is; 
It is anywhere at sea; 

But this I know most truly— 
‘Tis safely kept for me. 


So I’m content to be homeless 
Until at last, from sea, 

My loyal sailor lad comes back 
And brings my home to me! 


Mary Starbuck 





TENNIS 


HETHER it’s played on grass or clay or a 
concrete court, 
Tennis unshackles the spirit and sets blood 
dancing, 
Making a series of stirring adventures out of mere 
sport— 
A pastime worth-while through need of skill 
beyond chancing, 
Eyes and all wits in demand till the stroke which 
tallies “ Game and!” 








LIGHT VERSE 


Always a problem to solve—at service, the try 


for an ace 
At the risk of a fault, a double; the question, 
receiving, 
Whether to cross-court, lob, or hazard a Lawford 
to base— 


If the net-man’s alert, even lightning is past all 
retrieving— 
With hardly a second to choose between daring, 
caution, and ruse. 


One is deaf to the spack and the whong of the 
serve and the spinning return, 
Loses track of the score, so carried away by 
action, 
In well-fought rallies which seem to mean more 
than the points they earn, 
To outvalue the count by progressive mesmeric 
attraction, 
Till opponents grow blind to all but the flight and 
the life of the ball. 


From the toss and the first-called “ Love—tfif- 
teen!” to “ Game and set!” 
Through every pick-up, backhand, smash, and 
volley, 
At each placed shot, each out or miss, each lucky 
let, 
As winner or loser too tingling for melancholy, 
The grip of one’s racket is grand, electric to heart 
as to hand! 
Richard Butler Glaenzer 





ODE TO A GOOD COOK 


HAVE been wont to praise 
Beauty and love, and raise 

Songs to my soul, in days 

When I was younger; 
Now, at a wiser date— 
I'm all of twenty-eight— 
Daily I celebrate 

Satisfied hunger! 


Pathways that find the soul 
Furnish a pleasant stroll; 
Beauty's a tiny knoll, 

Love is a hummock; 
Food is a peak apart, 
Cooking the crowning art; 
Entrance to any heart 

Comes through the stomach! 


It was my lot to wed 
One who, when all is said, 
Gives me my daily bread 

Of her own baking; 
One who can grill and broil, 
Stew, simmer, roast, and boil; 
She cannot even spoil 

Icing or caking! 


Shortcake concoctions strike 

Taste, like a leveled pike; 

She does not char them, like 
Alfred, the sloven; 
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Add to this that her cute 

Motto is, “ Feed the brute!”— 

Praise her, my hungry lute, 
Queen of the oven! 


Surely in paradise 
Nectar is very nice, 
And the ambrosia thrice 

Gladdens the inner 
Man; but, unless she dwell 
There with her art, no hell— 
Pardon, there goes the bell! 

Time for my dinner! 

Clement Wood 


THE WOULD-BE SERENADER 


I WOULD come and play at your lattice 
On a sobbing, sweet guitar 

Cadenzas dipped in the moonshine, 
Like harmonies blown from afar. 


Hushed, low, with the love-songs trembling 
On strings like the rays of a star, 
I would play—ah, if you had a lattice, 
And I but possessed a guitar! 
Charles Divine 


THE PLAY-BOY IN KHAKI 


CH, she’s got me epaulettes— 
The swatest av soubrettes 
In all this war-scarred land of parlez-vous; 
But, sure, I mind one swater, 
Far prettier an’ nater; 
Between ourselves, O heart o' me, that’s you! 


So if I did be kissin’ 
A ma’moiselle—that’s “ miss” in 
French—it only means, in France, a kind adieu; 
She said it, sure, on lavin’, 
An’, though I hate desavin’, 
I bade her hug me tight, O heart o’ me—for 


you! Harry Baxter 





THE BUMBLEBEE 


“ 2 UZZ, buzz,” arises loudly from 
The swaying peony-stalk; 

A trail of gold-dust pollen lies 
Along the garden walk. 

“ Buzz, buzz,” I hear insistently 
Through all the daylight hours, 

Till twilight drops a silver veil 
Upon the nodding flowers. 


“ Buzz, buzz”—the droning sound goes on 
In drowsy monotone, 

The bumblebee is busy at 
His wireless telephone. 

“ Buzz, buzz "—the steady humming fills 
The blossom-scented days! 

I wish that I could listen in 
And know just what he says! 


Minna Irving 








The Fighting Spirit of 
Lancaster Pride 


BY HAROLD TITUS 
Author of “ The Regicide,” “ The Shadow of the Petticoat,” etc. 


CLOCK in the cool bungalow had 
just sounded three. Through the 
trees two hundred yards away the 

rays of the July sun, caught by winking 
Lake Michigan, were thrown up at the four 
people on the generous porch of the house 
—Old Tom McNabb, Young Tom, Little 
Tom, and Lancaster Pride. 

From down the hill to their left came the 
whine of a saw, as it ate into the sound ma- 
ple flung at its teeth by the swift carriage. 
Along the sawdust road a pair of Per- 
cherons moved a set of giant wheels, dan- 
gling from the axle two thousand feet of 
timber in fresh logs, which they had coaxed 
up the grade from the wide-reaching swamp 
east of the town. 

Little Tom, who had refused his regular 
nap because of this, the first day of his 
grandfather’s visit, was sound asleep 
against the stiff bosom of Old Tom’s wide- 
girthed shirt. On the old man’s face was 
an expression of benign contentment, as he 
rocked gently. He was relaxed and at 
peace, sharply in contrast with Young Tom 
—and with Lancaster Pride, for that mat- 
ter. Young Tom McNabb’s brow was fur- 
rowed, his eyes wide from sustained stress, 
his voice hard and hurried. Lancaster 
Pride, intent from the tip of his terrier nose 
clear through his brilliant whiteness to the 
tip of his splendid whip of a tail, was watch- 
ing a half-hidden dog across the street. 

Old Tom rocked the harder when his son 
finished talking with a growl, and settled 
himself sullenly forward, elbows on knees. 

“You take it too hard, son,” he said, 
and the smile on his face faded as he care- 


fully eyed the long, lean young man. “ Try 
to remember you’re only learning. Gus 
Hanson knows more about loggin’ than I 
do, and I was a walkin’ boss on the Sag- 
inaw before you was thought of. Course 
he may be wrong, and you may be right; 
but you’re dependin’ on him, and he’s set 
in his way of doin’ things. If you try to 
make him do your way, you’ll make him 
useless. Then where’ll you be? He—” 

With a whimper and a scramble Lancas- 
ter Pride was down the steps, a white 
streak, headed for the dog he had been 
watching. Young Tom sprang up. 

“ Lanny!” he cried angrily, a new stain 
of red in his cheek. 

The dog swept on, not so confidently, 
perhaps. Again the man called, and with 
a dropping of tail, a lifting of nose, the ter- 
rier paused, whining. 

“Come back here!” the man snapped, 
moving down from the porch. “Come 
on!” The dog hesitated. “ Lanny!” 

Ears down, the animal came toward the 
man, who grasped him by the scruff of his 
neck, slapped him under the chin, and 
threw him toward the steps. 

“ That’s another thing,” he said as he re- 
gained the shade. “I'll break that dog if 
it’s the last thing I do!” He flung himself 
into his chair. 

“ He’s terrier, Tom,” his father mildly 
reminded him. “ Fightin’s born in him.” 

“ And I'll take it out!” 

A pause, in which Old Tom nestled Lit- 
tle Tom closer against his shirt-front. 

“ The dog’s one more thing you take too 
hard, my boy. Like with Gus—you want 
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THE FIGHTING SPIRIT 


it all your way. Did you ever stop to think 
that you might be unreasonable? You 
can’t make him quit wantin’ to fight. If 
you try to make him act your way, you 
may spoil him. Dogs and men ain’t so 
much different. Mebby it’s a good plan to 
use what you find in ’em, instead of wantin’ 
to make ’em over.” 

“T won’t own a fighting bulldog,” Young 
Tom growled. 

Old Tom looked at his son with his clear, 
gray Scottish eyes, and the muscles of his 
throat moved as if he might speak. He 
did not. He rocked rather violently a mo- 
ment, and his gaze was flecked with a glim- 
mer of grim amusement as if he might have 
said: 

“Good enough! Have it your way. Go 
to the end of your rope; then you'll learn 
how hard you're tied. Only don’t go so 
fast that it ‘ll jerk you off your feet!” 

They sat in silence. Lanny, evidently 
believing that his period of disfavor was 
past, walked to Old Tom, seated himself 
tight against the man’s legs, sighed deeply, 
yawned, licked his ragged lips, pricked his 
ears as he looked over to the place where 
the other dog had been, and growled softly, 
deep in his throat. 


II 


It had been a great season for all the 
McNabbs. Great for Old Tom, because 
his boy was tackling his first big job—the 
management of the mill at McNabb’s 
Landing, and of the string of camps which 
supplied the hungry saws. Great for Young 
Tom, because the complexity of strange, 
annoying problems was testing his mettle. 
Great for Little Tom, because for the first 
of his four summers .he was not hampered 
by the limits of a city yard or endangered 
by the perils beyond its confines. The child 
had the world to roam in, and a legion of 
guardians—the teamsters, the cooks in the 
boarding-house, the mill-hands, old Dan at 
the big barn, the men in the office, and Lan- 
caster Pride. 

That sense of responsibility for the ven- 
turing youngster was one of the factors 
which made it a great summer for Lanny, 
too. Also, it was his first outside the rou- 
tine of a kennel. He had space to play, 
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new dogs to investigate, the lake to swim 
in, and old Dan’s understanding. 

When it is written that for these four the 
season was great, it does not mean that life 
was all well, for it was not so by any means. 
Old Tom passed many an uneasy night 
thinking of the spirit with which his son 
approached difficulties. Young Tom, 
crossed again and again by men and events, 
worked himself into a chronic condition of 
repressed fury. Little Tom, with so much 
to see and do, found that the capacities of 
four-year-old legs were insufficient to ac- 
complish everything, and went to sleep 
many a night protesting to his mother that 
he didn’t want to be tired, with so much 
playing before him. 

And Lanny—he, too, had worries. For 
one thing, the swamp. He would sit by 
the house staring out across its great 
reaches, his ears cocked, stirring restlessly. 
He would whine and look around, as if for 
explanation, and then back again at the 
swamp. About it there was the wilderness 
quality which touched some kennel-bred 
timidity, making him uneasy, making him 
fear to enter it. 

He loved to ride with Dan on his buck- 
board as the barn-boss drove out to the 
camps, but if the way led into the swamp, 
Lanny would leap over the turning wheels 
the moment they met its cool shadows, and 
scuttle homeward. Never could they coax 
him into it. He would not even go when 
Little Tom went; and that was the final 
test. 

Another thing which puzzled the terrier 
was that whenever he followed his natural 
prompting to give battle to another dog, he 
was called back and cuffed and scolded by 
Young Tom. Seldom did the man give 
him any degree of attention, except when 
the fighting blood frothed up and he 
streaked out to accept challenge or compel 
combat. Then McNabb dropped all else 
to enforce his own will. The dog obeyed 
with more or less promptness, and with a 
growing perplexity. He seemed to try un- 
availingly to understand. 

Lanny had been a gift to Little Tom from 
his grandfather. He arrived in early spring, 
and with profuse oaths of pride and admira- 
tion old Dan uncrated and gave him his 
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before he had been a veterinary surgeon in 
Detroit, consulted by owners of big ken- 
nels and stables. Then—drink and degra- 
dation. The understanding of Old Tom 
McNabb came to him just in time, and he 
was shipped to the Landing, where he took 
charge of the company’s horses and lived 
in moderation. 

“ Ye beauty!” he cried, when the terrier 
stood before him, sniffing the strange sur- 
roundings, shaking again and again to be 
rid of the atmosphere of his crate. “Ye 
king!” Dan added, almost reverently. 

Young Tom stood by, his eyes glowing; 
for when he could momentarily forget the 
harrying details of his task, he responded 
enthusiastically to all life. He stepped 
around the terrier, smiling. And then, with 
a growl, Lancaster Pride, stiff and belliger- 
ent, moved toward the door, his eyes fast 
on a passing dog. Tom’s face fired with a 
different light. 

“ A fighter?” he asked, and Dan, remov- 
ing his pipe, chuckled wheezily. 

“Bless ye, yes! His grandam was a 
bench champion, his grandfather come from 
winnin’ pit-dogs. He’s got the high breed- 
in’ mixed with the fightin’ experience. Can’t 
ye see it in them eyes?” 

“ Well, I'll take it out of him, then!” the 
other said bluntly. “He’s a wonderful 
creature, sure enough; but he’ll be useless 
if he fights.” 

“ But,” expostulated Dan, “it’s born in 
him! His grandfather was—” 

“T’ll not have a fighting dog around. 
We shall have to have it out some day, I 
suppose.” 

Dan started to reply, but replaced his 
pipe instead. When Young Tom had gone, 
he stroked the dog’s sensitive muzzle 
thoughtfully, and finally said: 

“He means ‘it, b’y—he means it! It’s 
his way—snappin’ at things an’ makin’ men 
do as he thinks, when he ain’t thought 
enough! He’ll learn some day, mebby.” 


Such was the beginning. Within a week 
McNabb had his first experience with 
Lanny, and realized that to break the dog 
he had another task on his hands which 
meant perseverance and determination. He 
was not rough in his manner, and for the 
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moment following each chastisement the 
terrier would seem to realize what wrong 
he had done; but at the next meeting that 
offered the possibility of a fight he forgot, 
and not until Young Tom’s voice called did 
he give evidence that fighting was not as 
much a matter-of-course procedure as sleep- 
ing and eating. 

Dan watched doubtfully. Secretly he 
wished that opportunity to fight might 
come when Tom was not about. The wish 
grew until it made him uneasy; and finally, 
careful to avoid discovery, he commenced 
to develop the dog’s fighting machinery. 

He played with the terrier on a blanket, 
letting Lanny hang for minutes by his bite. 
Then he would swing him, faster and faster, 
until the hold was torn loose and the dog 
flung far, only to keep his eyes on the 
blanket even as he writhed through the air, 
to regain his feet with a scramble and to 
rush the thing again, growling viciously, 
his tail wagging with delight. 

A grand place to train a dog, anyhow! 
Good air, good room! Miles at a time 
Lanny trotted behind Dan’s buckboard; 
for long periods he chased balls which Lit- 
tle Tom flung for him; developing muscles, 
speed of legs and eyes. . 

Then the lake warmed, and Lanny 
learned to swim. He feared the water at 
first. He stood on the sand and raved at 
the breaking waves. Then, rage overcom- 
ing his suspicion of a new thing, he charged 
and shoved his nose furiously into the 
breakers, turned over—and found himself 
swimming! 

He reveled in it, and daily perfected 
tricks of speed and endurance in the water. 
He played with sticks, and later with water- 
soaked chips, for which he dived valiantly, 
not desisting until he had picked them up 
or until his wind was quite gone. 

And then the sport he had with Little 
Tom, when the baby’s mother brought him 
down in his bathing-suit! The dog splashed 
and swam round and round the child, nos- 
ing him in delight. This became a daily 
event, old Dan watching and smoking on 
the beach, regarding the little boy with a 
restrained fondness -—- unconscious accep- 
tance of a class barrier—but looking at the 
dog with love in his eyes. 
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One day Little Tom, playing hilariously, 
waded out until the water was up to his 
armpits. Dan did not notice until the 
quality of the dog’s yelping changed ab- 
ruptly. It had been fun-filled, but now it 
had suddenly become nasty, vicious. 

Before Dan could call out, the boy had 
taken another step outward and dropped 
into a depression that set the water about 
his laughing mouth. With a gurgle his 
mirth died out, and Dan was running 
through the water for him. 

That was unnecessary. Lancaster Pride 
had lifted himself, his forefeet against the 
baby’s body, and was pushing Little Tom 
back, snapping and barking in anger. The 
pressure he brought to bear, though not 
much, was enough to drive the child back 
the one step which let him breathe freely. 
He commenced to cry, and the harder he 
cried the louder and more furious became 
the dog’s barking, as, with paws and nose 
and chest and threat, he drove his small 
master toward shore. 

Dan, half-way to them, paused to mar- 
vel; then he stooped and lifted Little Tom 
with comforting words, waded to the beach, 
and sat on a log, with one arm about the 
boy and the other resting on the worried, 
panting Lanny, who licked the baby’s face 
in desperate effort to make amends for his 
late harshness. 

“He wouldn’t let anything harm ye, 
Little Tommy!” Dan said, but he dared not 
trust his smarting eyes to look at the ex- 
cited dog. 

Thereafter they knew that the child was 
guarded perfectly. Little Tom was not al- 
ways gentle. He came from the McNabb 
strain, and at times he was rough with his 
dog. Once, in a burst of boyish spirits, he 
grasped a broomstick and struck the terrier 
again and again on his sensitive nose. Lan- 
caster Pride, not understanding, took it 
with his face toward the youngster, trying 
to avoid the blows by jerks of his head. 

“Tommy, don’t ever do that again! 
Lanny might hurt you!” his agitated 
mother called, as she flew to him. 

“Never mind that, ma’am,” said Dan 
gently, as he examined the dog’s twitching 
nose. “ Little Tom could cut him to rib- 
bons, an’ he’d never whimper!” 
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Lanny had been a beautiful creature 
when he came, well in his second year, 
white — every hair white — nose like coal, 
lips salmon color. His head was the per- 
fect wedge-shaped head for which terrier- 
breeders have worked through generations 
of his kind, nose long and pointed, under 
jaw capable of a tremendous bite, yet 
lineally delicate. His eyes were small, well- 
set, sparkling; his neck full and long, flow- 
ing gracefully into shoulders and chest, and 
the chest dropping into a deep brisket. 

His barrel was splendidly proportioned, 
with well-sprung ribs and a balance which 
approached perfection itself. His tail was 
low-set, and, as Dan said, up to a thousand 
dollars’ worth. It was that nearly straight, 
well-tapered, pointed tail, injected into his 
strain when the bull-terrier was new. His 
legs were nicely under him, his hocks clean 
and straight, his feet small, compact, with 
short, blunt nails. 

Splendid animal as he had been then, he 
had grown beyond even his own possibili- 
ties, it seemed. The running, the play, the 
swimming, the care had developed him to a 
point approaching perfection. His chest 
and shoulders deepened, broadened. The 
muscles over shoulder and haunch became 
flatter, better-turned, like whip-cord in tex- 
ture. His barrel was thinner, his belly a 
bit more taut; and the look in his eyes de- 
noted perfect health, fine intelligence. A 
fighting dog he was, in fighting trim—forty 
pounds of alert energy. 


Ill 


SUMMER aged. The complexities of mov- 
ing timber became more involved. The 
lines in Young Tom’s brow grew sharper, 
his temper grew worse, and, among others, 
Lanny felt it. The man left off his ineffec- 
tive cuffing and used a light switch—with- 
out effect, yet he persisted. He had set out 
to break the dog just as he had set out to 
run the job at the Landing. He would do 
both at any cost. 

Toward Gus Hanson, his walking boss, 
who was responsible for the log-supply, 
Young Tom became crusty. For months 
they had conferred and argued, but the 
question of roads finally endangered the 
friendly though heated manner in which 
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they had debated their differences. Gus 
was for hauling around the swamp from a 
new camp, and Young Tom insisted that 
they should build a road straight across a 
narrow part of it. His way prevailed, in 
the face of the other’s experience. 

Things commenced to grow worse rapid- 
ly. Wheels were bogged on the new route, 
and the reserve of logs at the mill dwindled. 
Sharp orders, given in a moment of temper, 
made a dozen woodsmen hostile to Mc- 
Nabb, and discontent spread until Young 
Tom became possessed of the idea that all 
under him were conspiring to bring about 
his failure— which is not a particularly 
healthy state of mind for a man on a big 
job. 

Of course the difficulty lay in this combi- 
nation—Tom was at once wrong and proud. 
He recognized his mistakes, but drove on 
blindly, and his perversity grew until it was 
forced to find outlet in fits of temper. Some 
of this pent-up feeling was vented on the 
men about him; but on the morning when 
events rushed to a crisis, and when Lanny 
disobeyed baldly, it was only natural to ex- 
pect that he and the dog would have it out, 
as Young Tom had said they must have it 
out some day. 

This happened on the morning when the 
mill was forced to shut down because the 
teams found Tom’s road impassable. Ned 
Mullen had come to the Landing to loaf 
and lie. By choice and calling he was a 
trapper, trapping no more than was neces- 
sary to keep life in his soiled carcass. He 
kept dogs, and it was an open secret that 
the activities of these beasts supplied his 
meat the year around. 

The game-laws of Michigan forbid hunt- 
ing deer with dogs; but the Landing was 
in an out-of-the-way corner of the State, 
and the swamp was deep, and Ned was full 
of guile. Great, upstanding, powerful. dogs 
they were, Danes crossed with hounds. 
They had strength and stature and fero- 
cious courage. 

Ned stalked into town with one of the 
sullen mongrels at his heels. He passed 
the McNabb office and went on toward the 
barn, where Young Tom and Dan stood 
discussing the possible purchase of more 
horses, 
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Lanny, who had been sitting at Dan’s 
feet, rose with a sharp growl. He poised, 
crouched, stiffened, and launched himself 
at the strange beast. 

Tom shouted. Dan shouted. Ned shook 
his gnarled stick. To none of them the ter- 
rier gave heed. His ancestral blood was 
up to a degree it had never before attained. 
His ears were closed utterly, his eyes open 
for only one object—the bristling giant who 
stood waiting, vibrating a welcome to this 
invitation to trouble. 

The two men ran from the barn. Ned 
stepped aside, considerate of his skin. The 
dogs met in a fearful swirl; but before they 
could find holds Dan had the big mongrel, 
and Tom, white with fury, had Lanny by 
the hind legs, swinging him to and fro to 
keep his snapping jaws away from the 
other. 

“ Hold him, Dan!” he panted as he start- 
ed for the barn, still swinging the terrier. 
“ T’ll show this—” 

He disappeared through the door, hold- 
ing the dog, who still raged for his liberty. 
A box stall, used for sick horses, was open. 
He threw Lanny within, followed, and slid 
the door shut. A peavey handle stood in a 
corner. The man walked to it slowly, his 
eyes on the dog. 

“T knew this would have to come,” he 
said quietly. 

He swung the heavy club, and Lancaster 
Pride took the blow along his ribs. It 
drove him hard against the wall. Cringing, 
moving his mouth, but still a terrier, he 
faced the man as he swung again. 

Minutes passed before old Dan finished 
haranguing Ned. Then he started for the 
barn, warning the trapper never to come 
near with his dogs again. At the entrance 
he was arrested by a sound from the box 
stall. The sound was repeated—and re- 
peated again. 

Dan took a step toward the door of the 
stall; then he stopped and turned away, 
his face losing color. 

Young Tom came out. He did not look 
at Dan. He put the peavey handle down 
with heavy: movements. Finally he sought 





the old man’s eyes with his, in which an 
unpleasant flare was retreating. 
“T guess we understand each other now 
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—the dog and I,” he said. “ We won't 
have any more trouble.” 

Dan did not reply. He just watched 
while Young Tom moved off toward his 
office, with his arms at his sides, devoid of 
some of the tensity that had been on him 
for so many weeks. The old man did not 
shift his footing, but twisted his head far 
over his shoulder to watch; and when Mc- 
Nabb had entered the other building, he 
stood straining so for a silent interval. 
Then, timidly, he moved toward the door 
of the box stall. . 

His hand trembled as it rested on the 
latch. The door slid back unevenly, for 
Dan’s muscles were not quite controlled. 
A movement in the straw, a scuttling for 
the far corner; the lifting of a terrier face, 
blood-smeared, one eye bruised shut, the 
meek flopping of a humble tail— 

And old Dan half fell across the place, 
settling to his knees, drawing the terrier’s 
head against his body, and whimpering like 
a grandmother. 

“Twas his way, Lanny b’y!” he 
crooned. “His way! He don’t know—he 
can’t understand—us dogs!” 


IV 


Younc Tom had his way with Lancaster 
Pride. After the session in the box stall 
the terrier ceased to be a fighter, or a 
puppy. 

Old Dan petted and coddled him for 
days. He emerged without a mark on his 
hide to tell of the beating. The mark was 
left on his spirit. 

He did not cringe. That was not in his 
strain. Toward Young Tom he was toler- 
ant, suggesting disdain at times. He sel- 
dom looked into the man’s face when 
spoken to. He never offered to follow, un- 
less McNabb called him; then he obeyed 
listlessly. 

His devotion to Little Tom came to be 
mellow, as might have been expected of a 
dog three times his age. The spontaneity 
and the sparkling enthusiasm of his youth 
were gone. He followed at the lad’s heels 
readily enough, but without any demonstra- 
tion of joy. 

He ceased to be inclined to chase a ball. 
After catching it a very few times, he would 
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seek the shade and lie watching Little Tom, 
with a look of contentment in his eyes, and 
with an occasional satisfied flopping of his 
tail. 

His eagerness to pursue sticks, or dive 
after chips in the water waned. When Lit- 
tle Tom went into the lake, Lanny would 
follow part way and stand, belly-deep, 
watching with ears half-cocked, rather in- 
different to all things except the baby’s 
safety. 

But toward other dogs — that was the 
great change in his attitude! Where in the 
past he had given instant attention to any 
of his kind that had appeared, he now sel- 
dom even looked at one. Dogs might rush 
at him with every show of hostility, might 
even snap at him, and he would merely 
turn away, slowly, with dignity, jumping 
only when he saw actual danger from teeth. 

In other days he had offered battle a 
dozen times weekly; he was never heard to 
growl now. Yet sometimes, when some re- 
fusal of combat had proved Young Tom’s 
ability as a breaker, the dog would walk off 
a little distance, sit down, look at the dis- 
appearing challenger, and give one brief, 
low, plaintive whine; and, had you stood 
directly behind him, you might have seen 
that the hair along his back did not lie 
quite close to the skin. 

Dan watched with his heart in his eyes. 
He did not talk to the terrier as much as 
he had in other days. Somehow, his heart 
got into his throat, too, when he tried it. 

No longer would Lanny sit before Dan 
and follow the old man’s talk with pricked 
ears and twistings of the head and scrub- 
bing tail. Now he liked to nestle between 
Dan’s knees, rest his chin on one of his 
friend’s legs, and roll his eyes to look up 
into Dan’s face. 

Once, urged by his love of inbred traits, 
the barn-boss took down the blanket and 
shook it at Lanny. The terrier’s body stif- 
fened, he prepared to leap. Then he looked 
about and sniffed; sat down, licked his 
chops, and, with tongue lolling, panted up 
into Dan’s face. 

Dan put the blanket away, reached 
down, and patted the fine head. 

“ All right, b’y!” he muttered. “I get 
you!” 
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In the changed manner of the dog Young 
Tom took a grim satisfaction. 

“| had my way with him!” he said over 
and over again to his worried wife. ‘“ They 
told me I couldn’t change him, because 
fighting was born in him. I did! He’sa 
better dog now, a better pal and guardian 
for Tommy. And now they tell me I can’t 
have my way on this job here without mak- 
ing the men I’m depending on useless. 
Well, I’ll show ’em that, too!” 

But he was not at all sure. He said that 
he was; in the upper levels of his mind he 
believed that he was. But on those infre- 
quent occasions, when he did not rush from 
the evening meal to office or mill, he would 
take Little Tom in his lap, and would coax 
his wife to put aside her duties and sit with 
him and watch the stars. He would hold 
his son against his breast until hours after 
a baby’s bedtime. He clung to his family 
with a pathetic desperation that told of 
doubt elsewhere. 

Day by day the problems which ccn- 
fronted Young Tom became more difficult. 
Week by week the output of the mill short- 
ened. Every time the walking boss drove 
his platform buggy up to the office for con- 
ference, the chasm between the two wid- 
ened. McNabb’s right-hand man was get- 
ting beyond his arm’s reach. 

July passed, August grew old, and sultry 
heat had settled over the country. The sus- 
tained temperatures heightened Young 
Tom's irascibility. He became impatient 
to a greater degree. He approached the 
breaking-point. 

One morning the bookkeeper came into 
his office, half hesitant. 

“ The mill lost nine hours last week, Mr. 
McNabb,” he said. ‘“ The boat will have 
to be held up a day or so next trip, what 
with all the other delays.” 

Tom put down his pen with undue force. 

“We can’t expect things to go right!” 
he growled. “ We’ve too many people in 


charge around here— too many ways of 
thinking!” 

“ But, Mr. McNabb,” broke in the other, 
“ don’t you think that—” 

He did not finish. Young Tom’s glare 
had shriveled the courage that had prompt- 
ed him. He knew that Tom knew what he 
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was about to suggest. He knew that Tom 
would not agree, so he scurried back to his 
high desk. 

That put young McNabb in a ferment. 
The figures showed that he had been wrong. 
Figures, black and white—red and white, 
rather! 

It was the most inopportune hour of the 
summer for Gus Hanson to come—especial- 
ly since he came with determination in his 
heart, his tolerance for Young Tom’s ob- 
stinacy at an end. Their interview was 
short and blunt. 

“You should know by now,” Gus thun- 
dered, after their preliminaries had leaped 
to dispute, “that it can’t be done so. I 
was woods-boss for your dad before—” 

“You're walking boss for me, now!” 
Tom shot out with a punch like that of the 
other’s fist. “ We'll have no more argu- 
ment, please!” 

Gus paused. No use quarreling further! 
He was through; and as he was through, 
he could no longer be resentful toward Old 
Tom’s son. 

“* Well, I guess that’s about all,” he said 
in a quiet tone. “I'll be movin’ on. But, 
Mr. McNabb—Young Tom,” he went on, 
hitching forward earnestly in his chair; 
“don’t try to bull it through! Don’t try 
to make every man who works for you do 
as you think’s right, when it’s against their 
grain. They know somethin’ about loggin’ 
—believe me, they do!” 

Tom, who had been prompted to cut 
Hanson short at the beginning of his plea, 
checked himself. A lump was in his throat. 
Gus was a well-meaning fellow. He told 
him so gruffly, and added: 

“ But it’s my job, and I’m going to run 
it. It may be that I'll try unheard-of 
things; that I'll upset all the theories of a 
lot of older men; but, by thunder, I’ll have 
my way! I'll break this opposition as I 
broke my boy’s bull-pup—” 

He stopped, with an emphatic fist up- 
raised, for a shout of alarm had come in on 
the hot breeze, followed by another, and 
then by a woman’s scream. 

The two men got to their feet and to- 
gether moved for the door. 

Down the sawdust street, from which 
the heat-waves writhed, a man ran into a 
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building, his stride eloquent of fright. An- 
other appeared and ducked back. Two 
more stood in the doorway of the van and 
shouted excitedly. Then they saw some- 
thing else—a dog, a huge beast, moving 
groggily in the glaring sunlight. 

“One of Ned Mullen’s—” 

Gus broke off short, for the animal com- 
menced to run—not toward them, nor away 
from them, but circling, zigzagging, stag- 
gering. And, to convince, there came the 
woman’s voice again: 

“ Mad dog! Mad dog!” 

A gangling boy ran into the street close 
to the animal, turned about, and fled for 
safety. 

“Stay back, you fool!” called Tom. 
“ Has anybody got a gun?” he asked over 
his shoulder, a quiver in the tone. 

No one had. Voices took up the cry of 
mad dog. The animal, confused by the 
clamor, charged here and there. He ran 
into a packing-box and bit at it savagely. 
In the hush which followed they could hear 
his unnatural growls. He shook his head, 
flinging stringy slaver from his jaws.. Some 
one threw a club and struck him. He 
rushed wildly in a half-circle, and then 
stood still, weaving on his legs, growling, 
choking. A horse, fast to a post, watched 
with rigid ears and snorts of concern. 

The dog commenced to walk toward 
McNabb’s office. 

“T’ll get my rifle—it’s at the house,” 
Young Tom said. 

“Wait!” warned Gus. “ He might see 
you, and—” 

The dog broke into a gallop, swift and 
unsteady, but he pursued his course straight 
up the street. It would take him past the 
office and up the sharp grade. To get his 
gun, Tom would be forced to follow the 
same route, and there would not be time to 
head off the beast, because he was moving 
faster with every stride. They could hear 
his close breathing as he approached, and 
see his chest plastered with froth. 

Young Tom looked nervously up the hill. 
He gave a choke that made old Gus Han- 
son’s heart trip. 

Little Tom was standing at the top of 
the grade, clad in a flopping sun-hat and 
his absurd bathing-suit. At his heels was 
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Lancaster Pride, head and tail drooping 
listlessly. 


V 


THE baby’s father gave a strangling cry 
and started. He ran frantically into the 
street. Swearing, Gus followed. The wo- 
man’s voice sounded once more, calling the 
baby’s name; but Little Tom, making slow- 
ly, painfully over the scorched footing, saw 
not at all, gave no heed to the warnings. 

The men ran uselessly, in the panic of 
suspense. The dog was beyond them, 
breasting the hill, fifty yards from the child. 
He ran faster with each leap. Once he 
stumbled and went to his knees, and Young 
Tom’s lips opened in a cry of relief; but 
the cry ended in a sob, for the dog did not 
fall. He coughed miserably; his mouth 
was open, his tongue flopping with each 
movement. His eyes were glazed; but he 
ran—ran into the last twenty yards. 

And then Lancaster Pride lifted his in- 
different nose, stopped, one fore foot raised; 
saw, and advanced with a running step, 
halting before his small master. His head 
was up, his ears intent, the skin wrinkling 
over his skull. His tail quivered. 

In that instant he had become again the 
intent, eager young terrier; and upon him 
was rushing a dog—a huge dog, mannered 
strangely, offering combat with a queer de- 
portment. It was the last dog he had tried 
to fight, the dog whose provocative powers 
had incited him to the attempt which led 
to that terrific encounter in the box stall. 

The whine of the mill-saw broke in. The 
toddling baby looked up, saw his father, 
and smiled—with the maddened animal ten 
yards away. 

Young Tom, crazed, shouted: 

“Lanny boy! Lanny!” 

Three words, and in them the plea of a 
wrenched heart; but on them Lancaster 
Pride stopped. His alertness passed. He 
shifted his gaze from the onrushing dog to 
Tom. His ears drooped, the avid light 
died in his eyes, his tail waved apology. He 
had forgotten—had, for the moment, lis- 
tened to the song of his fighting blood—had 
almost ventured to disobey! 

The charging animal opened his throat 
in a higher, different growl, for his fogged 
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eyes had registered the flicker of white 
made by Little Tom’s sun-hat. 

In time, a split second; in emotional ex- 
perience, an eon. Between the mongrel 
and his human prey stood another object; 
and when the mad creature sensed that 
presence, Lanny was not concerned with 
him. He was watching a white-faced man 
who tore toward him over the sand. He 
was wondering if this meant another 
beating. 

For that fraction of time Lancaster Pride, 
the broken terrier, wavered indecisively; 
and in that unprepared instant the other 
was on him. Teeth entered his shoulder, 
his blood spurted over his coat. He went 
down and over, shaking himself free. 

The drunken mongrel, regaining his feet, 
licking the blood from his froth-hung lips, 
lurched for another attack—for Little Tom, 
who had turned and was running with im- 
potent, short, high steps. 

Young Tom McNabb covered his face 
with his hands and fell into the sawdust. 
Gus, muttering, stumbled over him. Then 
Hanson cried: 

“Look, Young Tom! 
look!” 

And Tom saw. 

With a growl, a rush, a scramble, a leap 
that brought him abreast, a twist of the 
head that put his fangs to the fore, Lan- 
caster Pride, bred from a bench champion 
and a pit-trained dog, his fighting fever 
roused by the stinging tear in his shoulder 
to a pitch that made him forget all else, 
called on the instinct in him. 

His clean, white teeth closed in the mon- 
grel’s throat. His trim fighting jaw clamped 
down. The muscles of neck and shoulder 
and back went taut like cables under the 
hair. He flung himself from a position 
alongside to one in front. With the wrench 
he turned the other dog, thrice his weight, 
half about. Striking ground again, he 
braced and snapped with the last ounce of 
his forty pounds. The great Dane struck 
back, shaking, bellowing. 

Again and again and again—lithe, like a 
trout—hard, like a machine—determined, 
like the terrier he was—Lancaster Pride, 
the king dog, put his strength, his heart, 
his courage, his instinct, to bear on the life 
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that pulsed deliriously through the throat 
he held. 

They fell on him. With a club, Gus fin- 
ished the Dane; with a sob, Young Tom 
picked up his baby. Lanny, desisting, gave 
one look of triumph at his first vanquished 
foe, his one waggle of delight as old Dan 
panted up. Then turned about to face the 
outstretched hand of Young Tom, who held 
his son in the other arm. 

And then, once again, a change! The 
tongue went into the terrier’s mouth, the 
jaws closed, the delighted ears dropped, the 
glad tail whipped between his hocks. Lan- 
caster Pride, who had been born to fight, 
who had been broken by the hand that now 
reached for him, who had transgressed 
again, slunk down the road, his right shoul- 
der dripping red, gaining speed with every 
yard he traveled. On and on he filed, to- 
ward the swamp, the place he dreaded! 

Young Tom called, but the dog ran 
faster. Tom whistled and ran after, coax- 
ing. Lanny looked back twice, fearfully, 
and both times he saw the man, heard him 
call; so he ran harder—for he had dis- 
obeyed! 

Into the dreadful shadows of the swamp 
he went, and around the first bend in the 
road. Lanny had gone into the place he 
had always dreaded — where it was cool, 
where he could hide. 

Young Tom snapped to the emergency. 

“ Gus, get your team!” he called. As 
Gus hurried toward the tied horses he 
gathered Little Tom into his arms again. 
He faced old Dan. “ Tommy here can call 
the dog. He’ll come for him!” His voice 
shook. “ And he was bitten, Dan; the big 
mongrel was mad. Did you see? Can 
you—” 

He dared not finish; but Dan knew, and 
nodded his head. 

“ He’ll come for Tommy,” he answered, 
for the life of him unable to keep the dry- 
ness out of his tone. “ He'll come back. 
I'll catch the train south with him to-night. 
They can cure him, take it in time.” 

“Tl go with you,” Young Tom said. 
“T’ll go along to be sure everything’s done. 
Gus can take care of things here better 
than I can. He knows how, Dan! He 
was born to it—he knows how!” 
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A NEWSPAPER IS THE MOST NEARLY HUMAN OF ALL INANIMATE THINGS— 
“THE STORY OF THE SUN” IS A ROMANCE FASCINATING, 
ILLUMINATING, DELIGHTFUL 





By Frank M. O’Brien 


EDITORIAL NOTE—tThis is the fifth of a series of articles narrating the 
history of the famous New York paper, and giving a vital, intimate view of metropolitan 
life and journalism during more than eighty eventful years. The first article, printed in 
the May number, told of the founding of the paper by Benjamin H. Day, in September, 
1833, and of its rapid rise to success. The second (June), gave a full account of the 
memorable moon hoax, which made the Sun famous all over the world. The third and 
fourth (July and August) continued the paper’s prosperous record under its second pro- 
prietor, Moses Yale Beach, and his sons, Moses Sperry and Alfred Ely Beach, the latter 





of whom sold his interest to his brother in 1852. 


N 1852, when Moses Sperry Beach came 
I into the sole ownership of the Sun, it 
was supposed that the slavery ques- 
tion had been settled forever, or at least 
with as much finality as was possible in 
determining such a problem. The Mis- 
souri Compromise, devised by Henry Clay, 
had acted as a legislative mandragora 
which lulled the United States and soothed 
the spasms of the extreme Abolitionists. 
Even Abraham Lincoln, now passing forty 
years, was losing that interest in politics 
which he had once exhibited, and was de- 
voting himself almost entirely to his law 
practise in Springfield, Illinois. 

The Sun had plenty of news to fill its 
four wide pages, and its daily circulation 
was above fifty thousand. The Erie Rail- 
road had stretched itself from Piermont, on 
the Hudson River, to Dunkirk, on the shore 
of Lake Erie. The Hudson River Railroad 
was built from New York to Albany. The 
steamship Pacific, of the Collins Line, had 
broken the record by crossing the Atlantic 
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in nine days and nineteen hours. The glo- 
rious yacht America had beaten the British 
Titania by eight miles in a race of eighty 
miles. 

Kossuth, come as the envoy plenipoten- 
tiary of a Hungary ambitious for freedom, 
was New York’s hero. Lola Montez, the 
champion heart-breaker of her century, 
danced hither and yon. The volunteer 
firemen of New York ran with their engines 
and broke one another’s heads. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association, designed to 
divert youth to gentler practises, was or- 
ganized, and held its first international 
convention at Buffalo im 1854. Lieutenant 
Ulysses S. Grant, of the United States 
army, was in California, recently the scene 
of the struggle between outlawry and the 
vigilantes, and was not very sure that he 
liked the life of a soldier. 

Messrs. Heenan, Morrissey, and Yankee 
Sullivan furnished, at frequent intervals, 
inspiration to American youth. The chol- 
era attacked New York regularly, and as 
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regularly did the Sun print its prescription 
for cholera medicine, which George W. 
Busteed, a druggist, had given to Moses 
Yale Beach in 1849, and which is still in 
use for the subjugation of inward qualms. 
The elder Beach, enjoying himself in 
Europe with his son Joseph Beach, sent 
articles on French and German life to his 
son Moses Sperry Beach’s paper. 
Literature was still advancing in New 
England. Persons of refinement were 
reading Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter ” and 
“The House of Seven Gables,” Ik Marvel’s 
“ Reveries of a Bachelor,” Irving’s “ Ma- 
homet,” and Parkman’s “ Conspiracy of 
Pontiac.” Marion Harland had written 
“ Alone.” Down in Kentucky young Mary 
Jane Holmes was at work on her first novel, 
“Tempest and Sunshine.” But brows both 
high and low were bent over the instal- 
ments in the National Era of the most 
fascinating story of the period, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


THE JOURNALISM OF THE FIFTIES 


The writing of news had not gone far 
ahead in quality. Most of the reporters 
still wrote in a groove a century old. Every 
chicken-thief who was shot, “ clapped his 
hand to his heart, cried out that he was a 
dead man, and presently expired.” But 
the editorial articles were well written. On 
the Sun John Vance, a brilliant Irishman, 
was turning out most of the leaders and 
getting twenty a week. In the Tribune 
office Horace Greeley pounded rum and 
slavery, while his chief assistant, Charles 
A. Dana, did such valuable work on for- 
eign and domestic political articles that his 
salary grew to the huge figure of fifty 
dollars a week. 

Bennett was working harder than any 
other newspaper-owner, and was doing big 
things for the Herald. Southern interests 
and scandal were his long suits. “ We 
call the Herald a very bad paper,” said 
Greeley to a Parliamentary committee 
which was inquiring about American news- 
papers. He meant that it was naughty; 
but naughtiness and all, its circulation was 
only half as big as the Sun’s. 

Henry J. Raymond was busy with his 
new venture, the Times, launched by him 
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and George Jones, the banker. With Ray- 
mond were associated editorially Alexander 
C. Wilson and James W. Simonton. 
William Cullen Bryant, nearing sixty, still 
bent “the good gray head that all men 
knew ” over his editor’s desk in the office 
of the Evening Post. With him, as partner 
and managing editor, was that other great 
American, John Bigelow. 

J. Watson Webb, fiery as ever in spirit, 
still ran the Courier and Enquirer, “ the 
Austrian organ in Wall Street,” as Ray- 
mond called it because of Webb’s hostile 
attitude toward Kossuth. Webb had been 
minister to Austria, a post for which Ray- 
mond was afterward to be nominated but 
not confirmed. The newspapers and the 
people were all pretty well satisfied with 
themselves. 

And then Stephen A. Douglas put his 
foot in it, and Kansas began to bleed. 


THE SUN UPHOLDS THE UNION 


Douglas had been one of the Sun’s great 
men, for the Sun listed heavily toward the 
Democratic party nationally; but it did 
not disguise its dislike of the Little Giant’s 
unhappily successful effort to organize 
the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska on 
the principle of squatter sovereignty. After 
the peace and quiet that had followed the 
Missouri Compromise, this attempt to 
bring slavery across the line of thirty-six 
degrees and thirty minutes by means of a 
local-option scheme looked to the Sun very 
much like kicking a sleeping dragon in 
the face. 

After Douglas had been successful in 
putting his bill through Congress, the Sun 
still rejected its principles. Commenting 
on the announcements of certain Missou- 
rians that they would take their slaves 
into the new Territory, the Sun said: 


They may certainly take their slaves with them 
into the new Territory, but when they get them 
there they will have no law for holding the slaves. 
Slavery is a creation of local law, and until a 
Legislature of Kansas or Nebraska enacts a law 
recognizing slavery, all slaves taken into the 
Territory will be entitled to their freedom. 


It was at this time that the germs of 
Secession began to show themselves on the 
culture-plates of the continent. The Sun 
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was hot at the suggestion of a division of 
the Union: 

It can only excite contempt when any irate 
member of Congress or fanatical newspaper treats 
the dissolution of the Union as an event which 
may easily be brought about. There is moral 
treason in this habit of continually depreciating 
the value of the Union. 


The Sun saw that Douglas’s repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise was a smashing 
blow delivered by a Northern Democrat to 
the Democracy of the North; but the sec- 
tional hatred was not revealed in all its 
intensity until 1856, when Representative 
Preston S. Brooks, of South Carolina, made 
his murderous attack on Senator Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, in the Senate 
Chamber. This and its immediate conse- 
quences were well covered by the Sun, not 
only through its Associated Press despatch- 
es, but also in special correspondence from 
its Washington representative, “ Hermit.” 
It had a report nearly a column long of 
Sumner’s speech, “The Crime Against 
Kansas,” which caused Brooks to assault 
the great opponent of slavery. 


THE RISE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


That year was also the year of the first 
national convention of the Republican 
party, conceived by the Abolitionists, the 
Free Soilers, and the Know-nothings, and 
born in 1854. The Sun had a special re- 
porter at Philadelphia to tell of the nomi- 
nation of John C. Frémont, but the paper 
supported Buchanan. Its readers were of 
a class naturally Democratic, and although 
the paper was not a party organ, and had 
no liking for slavery or Secession, the new 
party was too new, perhaps too much col- 
ored with Know-nothingism, to warrant a 
change of policy. 

On the subject of the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, written by Chief Justice Taney and 
handed down two days after Buchanan’s 
inauguration, the Sun was blunt: 


We believe that the State of New York can 
confer citizenship on men of whatever race, and 
that its citizens are entitled, by the Constitution, 
to be treated in Missouri as citizens of New York 
State. To treat them otherwise is to discredit 
our State sovereignty. 


John Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry was 


found worthy of a column in the Sun, but 
space was cramped that morning, for four 
columns had to be given to a report of the 
New York firemen’s parade. The firemen 
read the Sun. 

But Mr. Beach sent a special man to 
report Brown’s trial at Charlestown, Vir- 
ginia. The editorial columns echoed the 
sense of the correspondence—that the old 
man was not having a fair show. Besides, 
the Sun believed that Brown was insane 
and belonged in a madhouse rather than 
on the gallows. It printed a five-thousand- 
word sermon by Henry Ward Beecher on 
Brown’s raid. Beecher and the Beaches 
were very friendly, and there is still in 
Beecher’s famous Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, a pulpit made of wood brought 
from the Mount of Olives by Moses S. 
Beach. 

When John Brown was hanged, Decem- 
ber 2, 1859, the Sun remarked: 


The chivalry of the Old Dominion will breathe 
easier now. But, while Brown cannot 
be regarded as a common murderer, it is only the 
wild extravagance of fanatical zeal that will at- 
tempt to elevate him to the rank of a martyr. 


In the Illinois campaign of 1858 the Sun 
was slow to recognize Abraham Lincoln’s 
prowess as a speaker, although Lincoln was 
then recognized as the leading exponent 
of Whig doctrine in his State. Referring 
to the debates between Lincoln and Doug- 
las in their struggle for the Senatorship, 
the Sun said: 


An extraordinary interest is attached by the 
leading men of all parties to the campaign which 
Senator Douglas is conducting in the State of IIli- 
nois. His rival for the Senatorial nomination, 
Mr. Lincoln, being no match for the Little Giant 
in campaign oratory, Senator Trumbull has taken 
the stump on the Republican side. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1860 


Two years later, when Lincoln was 
nominated for President, the Sun saw him 
in a somewhat different light: 


Mr. Lincoln is an active State politician and a 
good stump orator. As to the chances of his elec- 
tion, that is a matter upon which we need not 
at present speculate. 


But the time for the Sum to speculate 
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came only three days later (May 22, 
1860), when it frankly stated: 


It is now admitted that Mr. Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion is a strong one. He is, emphatically, 
a man of the people. That he would, if 
elected, make a good President, we do not enter- 
tain a doubt. His chances of election are cer- 
tainly good. The people are tired of being ruled 
by professional politicians. 


That was written before the Democratic 
national convention. The Sun wanted the 
Democrats to nominate Sam Houston. It 
saw that Douglas had estranged the anti- 
slavery Democrats of the North. When 
Douglas was nominated, the Sun remarked: 


Of the six candidates in the field—Lincoln, Bell, 
Houston, Douglas, Breckinridge, and _ Gerrit 
Smith—Lincoln has unquestionably the best 
chance of an election by the people. 


The Sun had no illusions as to the can- 
didacy of John C. Breckinridge, the Vice- 
President under Buchanan, when he was 
nominated for President by the Democrats 
of the South, who refused to flock to the 
colors of Douglas: 


The Secessionists do not expect that Breckin- 
ridge will be elected. Should Lincoln and Hamlin 
be elected by the votes of the free States, then the 
design of the conspirators is to come out openly 
for a disruption of the Union and the erection of 
a Southern confederacy. 


“The Union cannot be dissolved,” the 
Sun declared on August 4, “ whosoever 
shall be elected President!” 

And on the morning of Election Day the 
Sun, which had taken little part except to 
criticise the conduct of the Democratic 
campaign, said prophetically: “ History 
turns a leaf to-day.” Its comment on the 
morning after the election was characteris- 
tic of its attitude during the canvass: 


Mr. Lincoln appears to have been elected, and 
yet the country is safe. 


In a paragraph of political gossip printed 
a week later the Sun said that Horace 
Greeley could have the collectorship of the 
port of New York if he resigned his claims 
to a seat in the Cabinet, and that— 


For the postmastership Charles A. Dana of the 
Tribune, Daniel Ullman, Thomas B. Stillman, and 
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Armor J. Williamson are named. Either Mr. Dana 
or Mr. Williamson would fill the office creditably. 


That was probably the first time that 
Charles A. Dana got his name into the 
Sun paper. 


THE CRISIS OF SECESSION 


Although unqualifiedly opposed to Se- 
cession, the Sun did not believe that 
military coercion was the best way to 
prevent it. It saw the temper of South 
Carolina and other Southern States, but 
thought that it saw, too, a diplomatic way 
of curing the disorder. South Carolina, it 
said, had a greater capacity for indignation 
than any other political body in the world. 
Here was the way to stop its wrath: 


Open the door of the Union for a free and in- 
glorious egress, and you dry up the machine in an 
instant. 


This was somewhat on a plane with 
Horace Greeley’s advice in the Tribune— 
“Let the erring sisters go in peace.” The 
Sun, however, was more Machiavellian: 


Our proposition is that the Constitution be so 
amended as to permit any State, within a limited 
period, and upon her surrender of her share in 
the Federal property, to retire from the confed- 
eracy [the Union] in peace. It is a plan to emas- 
culate Secession by depriving it of its present 
stimulating illegality. Does any one suppose that 
even South Carolina weuld withdraw from the 
Union if her withdrawal were normal? 


This was printed on Dec-™ber 8, 1860, 
some weeks before the fate of the Critten- 
den Compromise, beaten by Southern 
votes, showed beyond doubt that the South 
actually preferred disunion. 

With mingled grief and indignation the 
Sun watched the Southern States march 
out of the Union. It poured its wrath on 
the head of the mayor of New York, Fer- 
nando Wood, when that peculiar statesmen 
suggested, on January 7, 1861, that New 
York City should also secede. ‘“ Why may 
not New York disrupt the bonds which 
bind her to a venal and corrupt master?” 
Wood had inquired. 

The Sun had more faith in Lincoln than 
most of its Democratic contemporaries ex- 
hibited. Of his first inaugural speech it 
said: 
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There is a manly sincerity, geniality, and 


strength to be felt in the whole address. 
CHARGES OF DISLOYALTY 


The day after the fall of Fort Sumter 
the Sun found a moment to turn on the 
South-loving Herald: 


We state only what the proprietor of the Herald 
undoubtedly believes when we say that if the 
national ensign had not been hung out yesterday 
from its windows, as a concession to the gathering 
crowd, the issue of that paper for another day 
would have been more than doubtful. 


Shortly afterward the Sun charged that 
the Herald had had in its office a full set 
of Confederate colors, “ ready to fling to 
the breeze of treason which it and the 
mayor hoped to raise in this city.” Later 
in the same year the Sun accused the 
Daily News and the Staats-Zeitung of dis- 
loyalty, and intimated that the Journal of 
Commerce and the Express were not what 
they should be. The owner of the Daily 
News was Ben Wood, a brother of Fer- 
nando Wood. In its youth the News had 
been a newspaper of considerable distinc- 
tion. It was an offshoot of the Evening 
Post, and one of its first editors was Parke 
Godwin, son-in-law of William Cullen 
Bryant. Another of its early editors was 
Samuel J. Tilden. 

Wood, who was a Kentuckian by birth, 
made the News a Tammany organ and 
used it to get himself elected to Congress, 
where he served as a Representative from 
1861 to 1865, constantly opposing the con- 
tinuation of the war. The Sun’s accusation 
of disloyalty against the News was echoed 
in Washington, and for eighteen months, 
early in the war, the News was suppressed. 
The Staats-Zeitung, also included in the 
Sun’s suspicion, was then owned by Oswald 
Ottendorfer, who had come into possession 
of the great German daily in 1859, by his 
marriage to Mrs. Jacob Uhl, widow of the 
man who established it as a daily. 

His presence in the ranks of the “ cop- 
perhead ” journalists was disastrous to the 
owner of the Journal of Commerce, Gerard 
Hallock, who had been one of the great 
figures of American journalism for thirty 
years. In the decade before the war 
Hallock bought and liberated at least a 
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hundred slaves, and paid for their trans- 
portation to Liberia; yet he was one of the 
most uncompromising supporters of a 
national proslavery policy. When the 
American Home Missionary Society with- 
drew its support from slave - holding 
churches in the South, Hallock was one of 
the founders of the Southern Aid Society, 
designed to take its place. 

In August, 1861, the Journal of Com- 
merce was one of several newspapers 
presented by the grand jury of the United 
States Circuit Court for “ encouraging 
rebels now in arms against the Federal 
government, by expressing sympathy and 
agreement with them.” Hallock’s paper 
was forbidden the use of the mails. He 
sold his interest in the Journal of Com- 
merce, retired from business, never wrote 
another line for publication, and died four 
years later. 


THE EARLY TROUBLES OF THE WORLD 


Another contemporary of the Sun which 
suffered during the war was the World, 
then a very young paper. It had first ap- 
peared in June, 1860, as a highly moral 
daily sheet. Its express purpose was to 
give all the news that it thought the public 
ought to have. This meant that it intended 
to exclude from its staid columns all thrill- 
ing police reports, slander suits, divorce 
cases, and details of murders. It refused 
to print theatrical advertising. 

The World had a fast printing-press and 
obtained an Associated Press franchise. It 
hired some good men, including Alexander 
Cummings, who had made his mark on the 
Philadelphia North American, James R. 
Spalding, who had been with Raymond on 
the Courier and Enquirer, and Manton 
Marble. But the World, stripped of lively 
human news, was a failure. After two hun- 
dred thousand dollars had been sunk in a 
footless enterprise, the religious coterie 
retired, and left the World to the worldly. 

Its later owners were variously reported 
to be August Belmont, Fernando Wood, 
and Benjamin Wood; but it finally passed 
entirely into the hands of Manton Marble, 
who made it a free-trade Democratic 
organ. Marble had learned the newspaper 
business on the Journal and the Traveler 
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in Boston, and in 1858 and 1859 he was 
on the staff of the Evening Post. In July, 
1861, the World and the Courier and En- 
quirer were consolidated, and Colonel J. 
Watson Webb, who had owned and edited 
the latter paper for thirty-four years, re- 
tired from newspaper life. 

During the Civil War the World was 
strongly opposed to President Lincoln’s 
administration. Perhaps this fact accounts 
for the punishment which befell it through 
the misdeed of an outsider. 

In May, 1864, there was sent to most of 
the morning-newspaper offices what pur- 
ported to be a proclamation by the Presi- 
dent, appointing a day of fasting and 
prayer, and calling into military service, 
by volunteering and draft, four hundred 
thousand additional troops. This was a 
fake, engineered by Joseph Howard, Jr., 
a newspaperman who had been employed 
on the Tribune, and who put out the hoax 
for the purpose of influencing the stock- 
market. The Sun, the Tribune, and the 
Times did not fall for the hoax, but the 
Herald, the World, and the Journal of 
Commerce printed it, stopping their presses 
when they learned the truth. 

General John A. Dix seized the offices 
of the Herald, World, and the Journal of 
Commerce, put soldiers to guard them, and 
suppressed the papers for several days—all 
this by order of the President. Howard, the 
forger, was arrested, and on his confession 
was sent to Fort Lafayette, where he was 
a prisoner for several weeks. Manton 
Marble wrote a bitter letter to Lincoln in 
protest against what he considered an out- 
rage on the World. Marble remained at 
the head of the paper until 1876. 


THE SUN DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


The Sun took the setback of Bull Run 
with better grace than most of the papers 
—far better than Horace Greeley, who 
yelled for a truce. It seemed to see that 
this was only the beginning of a long con- 
flict, which must be fought to the end, 
regardless of disappointments. On August 
15, 1861, it declared: 


Let there be but one war. Better it should cost 
millions of lives than that we should live in hourly 
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dread of wars, contiguous to a people who could 
make foreign alliances and land armies upon our 
shores to destroy our liberties. 


And on the subject of the war’s cost it 
said: 

No more talk of carrying on the war economi- 
cally! The only economy is to make short and 
swift work of it, and the people are ready to bear 
the expense, if it were five hundred millions of 
dollars, to-day. 


This was printed when the war was very 
young; when no man dreamed that it would 
cost the Federal government six times five 
hundred millions. 

The Sun’s editorial articles were not 
without criticism of the conduct of the 
war. It was one of the many papers that 
demanded the resignation of Seward at a 
time when the Secretary of State was gen- 
erally blamed for what seemed to be the 
dilly-dallying of the government. Lincoln 
himself was still regarded as a politician 
as well as a statesman—a view which was 
reflected in the Sun’s comment on the pre- 
liminary proclamation of emancipation, 
September 22, 1862: 


As the greatest and most momentous act of our 
nation, from its foundation to the present time, 
we would rather have seen this step disconnected 
from all lesser considerations and from party in- 
fluences. 


The inference in this was that Lincoln 
had made his great stroke on the eve of 
the Republican State convention in New 
York. 

The Tribune declared that the procla- 
mation was “the beginning of the end of 
the rebellion.” “The wisdom of the step 
is unquestionable,” said the Times; “ its 
necessity indisputable.” The businesslike 
Herald remarked that it inaugurated “ an 
overwhelming revolution in the system of 
labor.” The World said that it regretted 
the proclamation and doubted the Presi- 
dent’s power to free the slaves. “ We 
regard it with profound regret,” said the 
Journal of Commerce. “It is usurpation 
of power!” shouted the Staats-Zeitung. 

Such was the general tone of the New 
York morning newspapers during the war. 
Only three—the Sun, the Tribune, and the 
Times—could be described as out-and-out 
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loyalists. The Sun was for backing up 
Lincoln whenever it believed him right, 
and that was most of the time; yet it was 
free in its criticism of various phases of the 
conduct of the war. 


THE SUN SUPPORTS MCCLELLAN 


Like most of the Democrats of New 
York, the Sun was an admirer of General 
McClellan, and it believed that his removal 
from the command of the army was due to 
politics. But when the election of 1864 
came around, the Sun refused to join its 
party contemporaries in wild abuse of 
Lincoln and Johnson. On the morniag 
after the Republican nominations it said: 


It is no time to quarrel with those men who 
honestly wish to crush the rebellion on the ground 
that they have nominated a rail-splitter and a 
tailor. It would be more consistent with true 
democracy if these men were honored for rising 
from an humble sphere. 


The Sun supported McClellan, praising 
him for his repudiation of the plank in the 
Democratic platform which declared the 
war a failure; but in the last days of the 
campaign it was frank in its predictions 
that Lincoln would be elected. On the 
morning after election it had this to say: 


The reelection of Abraham Lincoln announces 
to the world how firmly we have resolved to be 
a free and united people. 


After the assassination of President Lin- 
coln the Sun said: 


In the death of Mr. Lincoln the Southern people 
have lost one of the best friends they had at the 
North. He would have treated them with more 
gentleness than any other statesman. From him 
they would have obtained concessions it is now 
almost impossible for our rulers and people to 


grant. 


The Sun’s attitude toward the “ copper- 
heads ” and deluded pacifists of the North 
is reflected in an editorial article published 
on June 5, 1863. The North was then in 
its worst panic. Only a month previously 
Lee had defeated Hooker at Chancellors- 
ville, and the victorious Confederates were 
marching through Maryland into Pennsyl- 
vania. At a mass-meeting in Cooper 


Union, George Francis Train and other 
copperheads denounced the war, praised 
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Vallandigham, of Ohio, who had been ban- 
ished into the South for his unpatriotic 
conduct, and declared for “peace and 
reunion.” It was largely a Democratic 
meeting, but the Sum would not stomach 
the disloyal outburst: 


The fact that over ten thousand people assem- 
bled in and about Cooper Union on Thursday 
evening to listen to speeches and adopt an address 
and resolutions prepared under that “eye single 
to the public welfare,” discloses the ease with 
which a few political tricksters may present false 
issues to the unthinking and, in the excitement of 
the moment, induce their Learers to applaud senti- 
ments that, when calmly considered, are unworthy 
of a great and free people. Taking advantage of 
the blunders of the present administration, these 
self-styled Democrats raise their banners and, 
under the guise of proclaiming peace, in reality 
proclaim a war upon those very principles it is 
the highest boast of every true Democrat to ac- 
knowledge. 

The Democratic party is essentially the peace 
party of the present rebellion; but it will sanc- 
tion no peace that is obtained by compromising 
the vital principles that give force to our form 
of government. They will not ask for peace at 
the expense of the Union, and desire no Demo- 
cratic victories that do not legitimately belong to 
them as an expression of the confidence of the 
people in their fidelity to the Union and the Con- 
stitution. 

The late meeting, then, should not be sanctioned 
by any true Democrat. It was in no sense Demo- 
cratic; it was in reality an opposition meeting, 
and only as such will it be looked upon as hav- 
ing any important bearing upon the great ques- 
tions of the hour, and if rightly interpreted by 
the administration will exert no evil influence 
upon the future destinies of this great nation. 


HOW THE WAR NEWS WAS GATHERED 


The methods of gathering war news, 
early in the conflict, were haphazard. The 
first reports to reach New York from 
Southern fields were usually in the govern- 
ment bulletins, but they were not as trust- 
worthy as the official bulletins of the 
present war. 

On the morning after the first battle of 
Bull Run, the Sun’s readers were treated 
to joyous head-lines: 


A GREAT BATTLE—SEVENTY THOU- 
SAND REBELS IN IT—OUR ARMY VICTO- 
RIOUS—GREAT LOSS OF LIFE—TWELVE 
HOURS’ FIGHTING—RETREAT OF THE 
REBELS—UNITED STATES FORCES PRESS- 
ING FORWARD. 
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But on the following morning the tune 
changed: 


RETREAT OF OUR TROOPS—OUR ARMY 
SCATTERED—ONLY TWENTY-TWO THOU- 
SAND UNION TROOPS ENGAGED—ENEMY 
NINETY THOUSAND STRONG—OUR CAN- 
NON LEFT BEHIND. 


As a matter of fact, only about eighteen 
thousand troops were engaged on each 
side. 

The Sun had no famous correspondents 
at the front. It sent three reporters to 
Virginia in 1861, and these sent mail sto- 
ries and some telegraph matter, which was 
of value in supplementing the official bul- 
letins, the Associated Press service, the 
specials from “Nemo” and “ Hermit,” 
the Sun correspondents in Washington, 
and the matter rewritten from the Philadel- 
phia and Western newspapers. 

The Sun was still a local paper, with a 
constituency hungry for news of the men 
of the New York regiments. To the Sun 
readers the doings of General Meagher, of 
the Irish Brigade, or Colonel Michael 
Corcoran, of the Sixty-Ninth Regiment, 
were more important than the strategic 
details of a large campaign. 

The Sun, like all the Northern papers, 
was frequently deceived by false reports 
of Union victories. Federal troops were in 
Fredericksburg—on the front page—weeks 
before they were in it in reality; in Rich- 
mond, years too soon. But there was no 
doubt about Gettysburg, although the 
North did not get the news until the 5th 
of July. The Sun came out on Monday, 
the 6th, with these head-lines: 


VICTORY !—INVASION COME TO GRIEF 
—LEE UTTERLY ROUTED—HIS _DISAS- 
TROUS RETREAT—ALL FEDERAL PRIS- 
ONERS RECAPTURED—EIGHTEEN THOU- 
SAND PRISONERS CAPTURED—MEANS OF 
ESCAPE DESTROYED. 


On April 10, 1865, the head-lines were 
sprinkled with American flags and cuts of 
Columbia, and the types carried the wel- 
come news for which the North had waited 
for four long years: 


OUR NATION REDEEMED—SURRENDER 
OF LEE AND HIS WHOLE ARMY—THE 
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TERMS—OFFICERS AND MEN PAROLED 
AND TOLD TO GO HOME—THE COUNTRY 
WILD WITH JOY—ETC., ETC., ETC. 


” 


The “ etc., etc., etc.,” suggests that the 
head-writer was too wild with joy to go into 
more details. 


THE SUN AS A RELIGIOUS PAPER 


It was not until May, 1862, that the Sun 
abandoned the ancient custom of giving a 
large part of the first page to advertising. 
This reform came late, perhaps because 
Moses S. Beach was out of the Sun in the 
early months of the war. 

On August 6, 1860, the control of the 
paper had passed from Mr. Beach to 
Archibald M. Morrison, a rich young man 
of religious fervor, who was prompted by 
other religious enthusiasts to get the Sun 
and use it for evangelical purposes. Mr. 
Morrison gave Mr. Beach one hundred 
thousand dollars for the good-will of the 
paper, and agreed to pay a rental for the 
material. Mr. Beach retained the owner- 
ship of the building, of the presses, and, 
indeed, of every piece of type. 

The new proprietors of the Sun held a 
prayer-meeting at noon every day in the 
editorial rooms. They also injected a bit 
of religion into the columns by printing 
on the first page reports of prayer-meetings 
in the Sailors’ Home and of the doings of 
missionaries in Syria and elsewhere. In 
spite of the new spirit that pervaded the 
office, however, it was still possible for the 
unregenerate old subscriber to find some 
little space devoted to the fistic clashes of 
Heenan and Morrissey. Flies are not 
caught with vinegar. 

The new management made a sort of 
department paper of the Sun, the front 
page being divided with the headings 
“ Financial,” “ Religious,” ‘“ Criminal,” 
“ Calamities,” “ Foreign Items,” “ Business 
Items,” and “ Miscellaneous.” It was not a 
bad newspaper, and it was quite possible 
that some business men would prefer it to 
the Beach kind of sheet; but it is certain 
that the advertisers were not attracted and 
that some readers were repelled. One of the 
latter climbed the stairs of the buiiding at 
Fulton and Nassau Streets early one morn- 
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ing and nailed to the door of the editorial 
rooms a placard which read: Be ye not 
righteous overmuch! 

During the Morrison régime the Sun 
refused to accept advertisements on Sun- 


day. Of course, the printers worked on, 


Sunday night, getting out Monday’s paper, 
but that was something else. The Sun 
went so far (July 23, 1861) as to urge 
that the Union generals should be for- 
bidden to attack the enemy on Sundays. 
“ Our troops must have rest, and need the 
Sabbath,” it said. 


THE CHURCH BROTHERS AND THE SUN 


William C. Church, one of the rising 
young newspapermen of New York, was 
induced to become the publisher under the 
Sun’s new management. He was only 
twenty-four years old, but he had had a 
good deal of newspaper experience in 
assisting his father, the Rev. Pharcellus 
Church, to edit and publish the New York 
Chronicle. After a few weeks in the Sun 
office, however, Mr. Church saw that the 
paper, though daily treated with evangel- 
ical serum, was not likely to be a howling 
success; and on December 10, 1860, four 
months after he took hold as publisher, it 
was announced that Mr. Church had 
“ withdrawn from the publication of the 
Sun for the purpose of spending some 
months in European travel and correspond- 
ence for the paper.” 

Mr. Church wrote a few letters from 
Europe, but when the Civil War started 
he hurried home and went with the joint 
military and naval expedition headed by 
General William T. Sherman and Admiral 
S. F. Dupont. He was present at the 
capture of Port Royal, and wrote for the 
Evening Post the first account of it that 
appeared in the North. Later he acted as 
a war-correspondent of the Times, writing 
under the pseudonym “ Pierrepont.” In 
October, 1862, he was appointed a captain 
of volunteers, and toward the close of the 
war he received the brevets of major and 
lieutenant-colonel. 

During the war Mr. Church and his 
brother, Francis Pharcellus Church, estab- 
lished the Army and Navy Journal, and in 
1866 they founded that brilliant magazine, 


the Galaxy—later merged with the Atlantic 
Monthly—which printed the early works 
of Henry James. Colonel Church owned 
the Army and Navy Journal, and was its 
active editor, until his death, May 23, 
1917, at the age of eighty-one. He was 
the biographer and literary executor of 
John Ericsson, the inventor, and he wrote 
also a biography of General Grant. He 
and his brother Francis were the most dis- 
tinguished members of a family which, in 
its various branches, gave no less than 
seventeen persons to literature. 

Francis Church’s connection with the 
Sun was longer and more pleasant than 
William’s. His writings for it ranged over 
a period of forty years. He was one of the 
Sun’s greatest editorial writers, and was the 
author of the most popular editorial article 
ever written—“ Is There a Santa Claus?” 
But that comes in a later and far more 
brilliant period than the one in which 
William C. Church served the Sun all too 
briefly. 


RESTORATION OF THE BEACH REGIME 


At the end of 1861, what with the ex- 
pense of getting war news, and perhaps 
with the reluctance of the readers to 
absorb piety, the Sun’s cash-drawer began 
to warp from lack of weight, and Mr. 
Beach, who had never relinquished his 
rights to all the physical part of the paper, 
took it back. This is the way he an- 
nounced his resumption of control on New 
Year’s morning, 1862: 

Once more I write myself editor and sole pro- 


prietor of the New York Sun. My day-dream of 
rural enjoyment is broken, and I am again pris- 


oner to pen and types. For months I sought to 


avoid the surrender, but only to find resistance 
without avail. But I congratulate myself 
on my surroundings. Never was prisoner more 
royally treated. 

What, then, to the readers of the Sun? Noth- 
ing save the announcement that I am henceforth 
its publisher and manager. They require no other 
prospectus, program, or platform. 

Moses S. BEACH. 


John Vance, who is said to have worked 
twelve years without a vacation, left the 
Sun about that time because Mr. Beach 
refused to name him as editor-in-chief. 


Vance was a good writer, but he and Beach 
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were often at odds over the Sun’s policies. 
It probably was Vance’s influence that 
kept the paper in line for Douglas in the 
Presidential campaign of 1860—a cam- 
paign in which the Sun was run for two 
months by Beach and for three months by 
the Morrisonites. Vance, in spite of his 
leaning toward Douglas, was an intimate 
friend of Elihu Burritt, the Learned 
Blacksmith, an Abolitionist and advocate 
of universal brotherhood. 

On Beach’s return to the Sun he set out 
to recover its lost advertising and to restore 
some of the livelier news features that had 
been suppressed by the Morrison group. 
Early in the summer of 1862 he began to 
shift advertising from the front page, to 
make room for the big war head-lines that 
had been run on the second page. He also 
used maps and woodcuts of cities, ships, 
and generals. The Sun’s pictures of the 
Monitor and the Merrimac were printed in 
one column by deftly standing the gallant 
ironclads on their sterns. 


A NEW INVENTION—THE STEREOTYPE 


It was in this summer that Beach re- 
duced expenses and speeded up the issue 
of the paper by adopting the stereotyping 
process, one of the greatest advances in 
newspaper history: 


About a week ago we commenced printing the 
Sun by a new process—that of stereotyping and 
printing with two presses. We are much gratified 
to-day in being able to say that the process has 
proved eminently successful. From this time forth 
we may expect to present a clean face to our 
many readers every day. We have completed one 
stereotype within seventeen minutes and a quar- 
ter, and two within nineteen minutes and a half. 


That was going some for 1862, but the 
stereotypers of the present day will take a 
form from the composing-room, make the 
papier-maché impression, pour in_ the 
molten metal, and have the curved plate 
ready for the press in twelve minutes. 

The new process saved Beach a lot of 
money as well as much precious time. 
Before its coming, when the paper was 
printed directly from the face of the type, 
the Sun had to buy a full new set of type 
six or eight times a year, at an annual cost 
of six thousand dollars. 
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The war played havoc with newspaper 

finances. The price of news-print paper 
rose to twenty-four cents a pound. All 
the morning papers except the Sun raised 
their prices to three or four cents in 1862. 
The Sun stayed at its old penny. 
“ On January 1, 1863, in order to meet 
advancing costs and still sell the Sun for 
one cent, Beach found it necessary to 
“remove one column from each side of the 
page ”—a more or less ingenuous way of 
saying that the Sun was reduced from 
seven columns to five. The columns were 
shortened, too, and the whole paper was 
set in agate type. The Sun then looked 
much as it had appeared twenty years 
before. 

With these economies Beach was able 
to keep the price at one cent until August 
1, 1864, when the Sun slyly said: 


We shall require the one cent for the Sun to be 
paid in gold, or we will receive as an equivalent 
two cents in currency. 

Apologies or explanations are needless. An in- 
flated currency has raised the price of white paper 
nearly threefold. 


Of course nobody had one cent in gold, 
so the Sun readers grinned and paid two 
cents in copper. 

From that day on the price of the Sun 
was two cents until July 1, 1916, when 
Frank A. Munsey bought the Sun, com- 
bined his one-cent newspaper, the New 
York Press, with it, and reduced the price 
to one cent. In its eighty-four years the 
Sun has been a penny paper thirty-two 
years, a two-cent paper fifty-two years. 

The Sun was constantly profitable in the 
decade before the Civil War. The average 
annual profits from 1850 to 1860 were 
$22,770. The high-water mark in that 
period was reached in 1853, when the 
advertising receipts were $89,964 and the 
net profits $42,906. Its circulation in 
September, 1860, was fifty-nine thousand 
copies daily, of which forty-five thousand 
were sold on the island of Manhattan. 


FICTION A FEATURE OF THE SUN 


One of the secrets of the Sun’s popular- 
ity in the years when it had no such news 
guidance as Bennett gave to the Herald, 
no such spirited editorials as Greeley put 














into the Tribune, no such political prestige 
as Raymond brought to the Times, was 
Moses S. Beach’s belief that his public 
wanted light fiction. The appetite created 
by Scott and increased by Dickens was 
keen in America. True, the penny Sun’s 
literary standards were not of Himalayan 
height. Hawthorne was too spiritual for 
its readers, Poe too brief. They wanted 
wads of adventure and dialogue, dour 
squires, swooning ladies, hellish villains, 
handsome heroes, and comic character 
folk. The young mechanic had to have 
something he could understand without 
knitting his brows. For him, “ The 
Grocer’s Apprentice; a Tale of the Great 
Plague,” and “ Dick Egan; or, the San 
Francisco Bandits,” written for the Sun by 
H. Warren Trowbridge. 

In the days before the Civil War, wives 
snatched the Sun from husbands to read 
“ Maggie Miller; or, Old Hagar’s Secret,” 
“ written expressly for the Sun” by Mary 
J. Holmes, already famous through “ Lena 
Rivers ” and “ Dora Deane.” Ephemeral? 
They are still reading “ Lena Rivers” in 
North Crossing, Nebraska. 

Horatio Alger, Jr., wrote several of his 
best tales for Mr. Beach, who printed them 
serially in the Sun and the Weekly Sun. 
To the New York youth of 1859, who 
dreamed not that in three years he would 
be clay on the slope at Fredericksburg, it 
was the middle of a perfect day to pick 
up the Sun, read a thrilling news story 
about Blondin cooking an omelet while 
crossing the Niagara gorge on a tight rope, 
and then, turning to the last page, to 
plunge into “ The Discarded Son; or, the 
Cousin’s Plot,” by the author of “ The 
Secret Drawer,” “ The Cooper’s Ward,” 
“The Gipsy Nurse,” and “ Madeline the 
Temptress ’—for all these were written 
expressly for the Sun by young Mr. Alger. 
He was only twenty-five then, with the 
years ahead when, a Unitarian minister, 
he should see fiction material in the New 
York street-boy and write the epics of 
Ragged Dick and Tattered Tom. 

What did the women readers of the Sun 
care about the discovery of oil in Penn- 
sylvania or the wonderful trotting cam- 
paign of Flora Temple, when they could 
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devour daily two columns of “ Jessie 
Graham; or, Love and Pride”? The Sun 
might condense A. T. Stewart’s purchase 
of two city blocks into a paragraph, but 
there must be no short measure of “ Gerald 
Vane’s Lost One,” by Walter Savage North. 

When the religious folk held the reins 
of the Sun they tried to compromise by 
printing “‘ Great Expectations ” as a serial, 
but the wise Mr. Beach, on getting the 
paper back, quickly flung to his hungry 
readers “Hunted Down,” by Ann S. 
Stephens. Later in the war he catered to 
the martial spirit with ‘“ Running the 
Blockade,” by Captain Wheeler, United 
States army. 

One column of foreign news, one of city 
paragraphs, one of editorial articles, one of 
jokes and miscellany, one of exchange 
items, two columns of telegraph news, two 
of fiction, and nineteen of advertising— 
that was about the make-up of Beach’s 
Sun before the Civil War; that was the 
prescription which enabled the Sun to sell 
nearly sixty thousand copies in a city of 
eight hundred thousand people. It was a 
fairly well condensed paper. In February, 
1857, when it printed one day two and a 
half columns about the mysterious murder 
of Dr. Harvey Burdell, the rich dentist of 
Bond Street, it broke its record for length 
in a police story. 


THE LAYING OF THE FIRST OCEAN CABLE 


It was in Moses S. Beach’s time that the 
Atlantic cable, second only to the telegraph 
proper as an aid to newspapers, was laid. 
On August 6, 1858, when Cyrus W. Field 
telegraphed to the Associated Press from 
Newfoundland that the ends of the cables 
had reached both shores of the sea, the 
Sun said that it was “ the greatest triumph 
of the age.” Eleven days later the Sun 
contained this article: 


We received last night and publish to-day what 
purports to be the message of Queen Victoria, con- 
gratulating the President of the United States on 
the successful completion of the Atlantic telegraph. 
We are assured that the message is genuine, and 
that it came through the Atlantic cable. It is not 
surprising, however, that the President, on receiv- 
ing it, doubted its genuineness, as among the hun- 
dreds who crowded our office last evening the 
doubters largely preponderated. 
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The message, accepting it as the queen’s, is, in 
style and tone, utterly unworthy of the great 
event which it was designed to celebrate. 

The message is so shabbily like royalty that we 
cannot believe it to be a fabrication. 


Perhaps that was written by John 
Vance, the Irish exile. And perhaps the 
editorial article which appeared the follow- 
ing day was written by Beach himself: 


Victoria's message . . . in its complete 
form, as it appears in our columns to-day, is 
friendly and courteous, though rather common- 
place in expression and style. 


New York had a great celebration over 
the laying of the cable that week. The 
Sun’s building bore a sign illuminated by 
gaslight: 

S. F. B. MORSE AND CYRUS W. FIELD, 


WIRE-PULLERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The first piece of news to come by cable 
was printed in the Sun of August 27, 1858, 
and ran: 

A treaty of peace has been concluded with 
China, by which England and France obtain all 
their demands, including the establishment of em- 
bassies at Peking and indemnification for the ex- 
penses of the war. 


It will be remembered that this first cable 
was not a success, and that permanent 
undersea telegraph service did not come 
until 1866; but the results produced in 
1858 convinced the world that Field and 
his associates were right, and that perse- 
verance and money would bring perfect 
results. 

After the war, when paper became 
cheaper, Beach preferred to enlarge the 
Sun rather than reduce its price to one 
cent. He never printed more than four 
pages, but the lost columns were restored, 
with interest, so that there were eight to a 
page. Even at two cents a copy it was 
still the cheapest of the morning papers; 
still the beloved of the working classes and 
the desired of the politicians. Just after 
the war ended the Sum declared that it was 
read by half a million people. 


DANA BECOMES EDITOR OF THE SUN 


On January 25, 1868, when the Sun had 
been in the possession of the Beaches for 
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almost thirty of its thirty-five years, a new 
editor and manager, speaking for a new 
ownership of the Sun, made this announce- 
ment at the head of the editorial column: 


THE SUN. 
Tue Ovpest CHEAP PAPER IN NEW YORK. 


Notice is hereby given that the Sum newspaper, 
with its presses, types, and fixtures, has become 
the property of an association represented by the 
undersigned, and including among its prominent 
stockholders Mr. M. S. Beach, recently the ex- 
clusive owner of the whole property. It will 
henceforth be published in the building known for 
the last half-century as Tammany Hall, on the 
corner of Nassau and Frankfort Streets. Its price 
will remain as heretofore at two cents a copy, or 
six dollars per annum to mail subscribers. It will 
be printed in handsome style on a folio sheet, as 
at present; but it will contain more news and 
other reading matter than it has hitherto given. 

In changing its proprietorship, the Sun will not 
in any respect change its principles or general 
line of conduct. It will continue to be an inde- 
pendent newspaper, wearing the livery of no 
party, and discussing public questions and the acts 
of public men on their merits alone. It will be 
guided, as it has been hitherto, by uncompromis- 
ing loyalty to the Union, and will resist every 
attempt to weaken the bonds that unite the 
American people into one nation. 

The Sun will support General Grant as its can- 
didate for the Presidency. It will advocate re- 
trenchment and economy in the public expendi- 
tures, and the reduction of the present crushing 
burdens of taxation. It will advocate the speedy 
restoration of the South, as needful to revive 
business and secure fair wages for labor. 

The Sun will always have all the news, foreign, 
domestic, political, social, literary, scientific, and 
commercial. It will use enterprise and money 
freely to make the best possible newspaper, as 
well as the cheapest. 

It will study condensation, clearness, point, and 
will endeavor to present its daily photograph of 
the whole world’s doings in the most luminous 
and lively manner. 

It will not take as long to read the Sun as to 
read the London Times or Webster’s Dictionary, 
but when you have read it you will know about 
all that has happened in both hemispheres. 

The Sun will also publish a semiweekly edition 
at two dollars a year, containing the most inter- 
esting articles from the daily, and also a con- 
densed summary of the news prepared expressly 
for this edition. 

The Weekly Sun will continue to be issued at 
one dollar a year. It will be prepared with great 
care, and will also contain all the news in a con- 
densed and readable form. Both the weekly and 
semiweekly will have accurate reports of the gen- 
eral, household, and cattle markets. They will 
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also have an agricultural department, and will 
report the proceedings of the Farmers’ Club. This 
department will be edited by Andrew S. Fuller, 
Esq., whose name will guarantee the quality of 
his contributions. 

We shall endeavor to make the Sun worthy 
the confidence of the people in every part of the 
country. Its circulation is now more than fifty 
thousand copies daily. We mean that it shall soon 
be doubled; and in this, the aid of all persons 
who want such a newspaper as we propose to 
make will be cordially welcomed. 

Cuaries A. Dana, 
Editor and Manager. 
New York, January 25, 1868. 


Beneath this announcement was a fare- 
well message from Moses Sperry Beach to 
the readers whom he had served for twenty 
years: 


With unreserved confidence in the ability of 
those who are to continue this work of my life, I 
lay aside an armor which in these latter years has 
been too loosely borne. 


So Moses S. Beach retired from journal- 
ism at forty-five. With the $175,000 paid 
to him for the Sun, and the profits he had 
made in his many years of ownership, he 
was easily rich enough to realize. his dream 
of quiet rural life on his estate near Peeks- 
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kill—a realization that lasted until his 
death in 1892. 

But who was this Dana who was taking 
up at forty-eight the burden that a younger 
man was almost wearily laying down? 

It is very likely that he was not well 
known to the readers of the Sun. The 
newspaper world knew him as one who had 
been the backbone of Greeley’s Tribune in 
the turbulent period before the Civil War 
and for a year after the war was on. The 
army world knew him as the man who had 
been chosen by Lincoln and Stanton for 
important and confidential missions. Stu- 
dents knew him as one of the editors of the 
‘““ New American Encyclopedia.” By many 
a fireside his name was familiar as the 
compiler of the ‘“ Household Book of 
Poetry.” Highbrows remembered him as 
one of the group of geniuses in the Brook 
Farm colony. 

In none of these categories were many 
of the men who ran with the fire-engines, 
voted for John Kelly, and bought the Su. 
But the Sun was the Sun; it was their 
paper, and they would have none other; 
and they would see what this Dana would 
do with it. 


(In the October number “ The Story of the Sun” will tell of the great Dana) 


THE SPIRIT OF 1917 


Goop-py, dear heart! 


You go ’mid cheers 


Of men, and many a woman’s tears 
*Mid glorious hopes and dreadful fears, 


Into the fight. 


Good-by, and if your life-blood flows 

On hard-fought field, you'll be with those 

Who earned the right to live, and chose 
To die for right! 


Good-by, and if I never see 
Again the face that brought to me 
All joy and love, you still will be 


Of life a part. 


The sunshine on a grateful land 

Will be your smile; on every hand 

A thousand memories shall command 
Your country’s heart. 


Good-by, dear heart, and may I be 
Patient and brave enough to see 
The worth of death for liberty. 


Good-by! 


10 


Marion Lyon Fairbanks 
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BY WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 
Author of “ Just Woman,” “A Bad Guy,” etc. 


HE day was hot enough to discour- 
age activity even in a New York 
street-rat, so Eddie Flynn hooked 

a seat on the tail-board of a beer-truck 
in the lower West Side slum district, and 
went adventuring. 

He alighted at Seventy-Fourth Street 
and Broadway. The spot was not of his 
choosing. It just so happened that the 
truck was at that point when the driver 
became aware of him as a passenger. Eddie 
was only seven, but he easily won the ver- 
bal battle that followed. His vocal range 
was greater than that of the truckman, and 
the exploding powder of his wrath sped a 
deadlier assortment of epithets. 

He stood in the middle of the street and 
continued his shrill bombardment till his 
antagonist was out of hearing. His vitu- 
perative labors satisfactorily concluded, he 
took stock of his immediate surroundings, 
and discovered an audience, in the person 
of a little girl, watching him from the curb. 

She was akin to him in age; in every 
other way she was as unlike him as one 
member of the white race may be unlike 
another. She was as clean as a rain-drop; 
he was as dirty as an alley cat. She wore 
a gay straw bonnet and white shoes; he 
was bare of head and foot. Her clothes 
were crisp and neat; his were limp and 
ragged. 

“Who yuh lookin’ at?” he snarled. 

The little girl took no fright from the 
threat in his tone. 

“IT know what you are,” she said prim- 
ly. “ You’re poor.” 

“I’m whut?” Eddie exclaimed trucu- 
lently. ‘“ Whut d’yuh say I am?” 

“You're poor,” she explained patiently. 
Her face became eager as a new and ex- 
citing possibility occurred to her. “‘ Maybe 
you’re a little orphans. Are you orphans?” 
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“Am I whut?” Eddie suspiciously de- 
manded enlightenment. “ What’s that yuh 
said Iam? Yah! Ye’re fresh, ain’ cha?” 

“I know what!” the girl cried eagerly. 
“Ooh! I know what. Let’s play charity!” 

“Le’s play whut? Whut’s that? Git 
fresh wit’ me, an’ I'll bat yuh one in the 
eye—that’s whut I'll do wit’ yuh!” 

The girl was absc-bed in her own idea 
to the exclusion of all else. Eddie’s threats 
registered on her consciousness no more 
than the distant, accustomed rumble of the 
trains on the Elevated 

“T'll be a nice lady with a good heart, 
like — like on Christmas,” she continued 
her planning aloud. “ And you be—you 
be—why, you don’t have to play anything. 
You just play you.” 

“Yuh ’ll be a nice lady?” Eddie jeered. 
“Yah! Go a-an! Ye’re crazy wit’ de 
heat!” 

The little girl realized his hostility as an 
obstruction, and tried to melt the obstacle 
with a smile. Eddie answered the attempt 
by sticking out his tongue. The girl played 
her trump. 

“T got money,” she announced. 

“Yes, yuh have!” Eddie retorted skep- 
tically, but in a much less hostile tone. He 
did not believe her boast of wealth, but if 
it did happen to be true— 

The girl extended her hand. A fifty- 
cent piece lay in the upturned little pink 
palm. 

A fifty-cent piece! Had it been a penny, 
a nickel, or even a dime, Eddie would have 
grabbed it and run. But a fifty-cent piece! 
Ooh! He felt instinctively that the forcible 
acquisition of any such sum would prob- 
ably be regarded by the police as murder, 
or some other major crime, for the per- 
petration of which he would be immediate- 
ly put to death, if he were caught. 














“?Tain’t yours,” he argued weakly. “I 
bet your’ mother give it to ya to git 
sump’n.” 

“ It is so mine,” the girl insisted. “ The 
man that nurse likes, he gave it to me. 
Mama’s out, and he gave it to me not to 
tell that nurse went away with him and 
left me alone for a while. What’s your 
name?” 

Eddie tried to tell her that it was none 
of her business, but only gulped and 
pouted. He resented her assumption of 
superiority, and yet felt himself wilting 
before it. 

“ T’m—I’m—Eddie Flynn,” was all that 
he could mutter. 

“I’m Marjorie Lev‘son,” she introduced 
herself. ‘“ My papa works in a bank, and 
—and the pres’dent trusts him more’n any- 
body, and—and he came to dinner at our 
house, too. I'll buy you ice-cream soda 
first off, and—and maybe I'll have some, 
and you’ll be glad and—and thank me, and 
—and all!” 

II 


Mrs. Levison arrived home an hour 
earlier than she had expected, and found 
her daughter flushed with the virtuous 
glow of charitable activity. Eddie was 
stoked with soda, candy, and cookies to 
the point of stupidity, and respectfully 
servile with awe of his surroundings. By 
nature and training he was as impudently 
independent as a street-car conductor; but 
the cleanliness and elegance of the Levison 
home, in contrast to his own soiled ragged- 
ness and the sordid slum environment to 
which he was accustomed, had rendered 
him abjectly respectful. He had become 
an obedient and admiring slave of the pat- 
ronizing young miss who had taken him 
in tow. 

Marjorie was in the parlor, earnestly 
brushing Eddie’s tangled hair, when Mrs. 
Levison came in. She exhibited her charge 
proudly. 

“See, mama, I found a poor orphans, 
and I got his face and hands all clean, and 
lots of candy and things, and his hair’s 
‘most combed now, and—and all!” 

A period of excitement ensued, during 
which Mrs. Levison had recourse to her 
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smelling-salts, spanked Marjorie and then 
praised her for her charitable impulse, dis- 
charged the nurse, scolded Eddie, petted 
him pityingly, and finally gave him a 
nickel for his fare and saw him aboard a 
south-bound Broadway car that would 
take him within a few blocks of his home. 

He was quiet and thoughtful during the 
trip down-town. Occasionally he snifiled 
and wiped his nose, and once he found use 
for the knuckle of his forefinger to squash 
a full-grown tear-drop that escaped from 
one of his eyes. His Eve, in the person 
of Marjorie Levison, had fed him the fruit 
from the tree of class knowledge, and the 
taste of it was bitter in his mouth. The 
effect of his indulgence was similar to that 
which resulted from the first human con- 
sumption of an apple, in that it gave him 
double vision. He knew both poverty and 
riches, and in consequence of that knowl- 
edge he knew sorrow. 

Never before had he been conscious of 
any attitude toward the block in which he 
lived. As he entered it late that after- 
noon, he saw it in contrast to the block 
up-town in which Marjorie Levison lived, 
and immediately he hated everything on it. 
He hated the rows of low, old-fashioned 
brick tenements, the littered pavement, the 
dingy shops, the shrieking children at play, 
the idling men and women on the stoops. 
More virulently than all else, he hated the 
ramshackle, old-fashioned brick tenement, 
the dark, odorous first floor of which was 
his home. He entered it aquiver with an 
almost hysterical rage of protest against 
whatever force it might be that compelled 
him to live in such a dim, damp old tomb 
of a house with creaky floors, rickety stair- 
ways, shaky banisters, tumble-down fire- 
places, and dirty, stingy little windows, 
while the same power permitted a little girl 
near to his own age to dwell in a veritable 
palace boasting hardwood floors, a marbled 
entrance, plate-glass windows as big as 
some of the store-fronts on his block, 
elevators run by colored boys in brass but- 
tons, and bewilderingly shiny, tiled bath- 
rooms. 

His father, attired only in undershirt 
and overalls, sat by a table, laboriously 
spelling the news from an evening paper 


—— 


i 
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and sucking at the tooth-worn stem of a 
black, asthmatic old pipe. The contents 
of a half-empty beer-bucket on the floor 
beside him added its pungent bit to the 
composite odor that hung in the stale, hot 
air like a thick, invisible fog—an odor 
mixed of the scents from varieties of food 
in the delicatessen - shop next door, beer, 
tobacco, perspiring flesh, old clothing, and 
strong suds from kitchen soap in the sink 
where Mrs. Flynn was washing dishes. 

“ Youse ‘ll git no supper in this house,” 
- Mrs. Flynn greeted her son shrilly. “ Ye’re 
late again, an’ if I’ve told yuh once I’m 
tellin’ yuh a dozen toimes that youse ’ll be 
here to ate whin the grub’s on the table, or 
youse ‘ll slape wit’ an impty belly to kape 
yuh company, yuh scatter-mongerin’ little 
wander-footin’ imp o’ the divil, yuh!” 

“ Aw, to thunder wit’ de supper!” Eddie 
retorted sullenly, fighting in his throat to 
bar boyish tears from the manly tone of his 
defiance. ‘“ Whut do I care?” 

Mr. Flynn lowered his paper and glow- 
ered at his sullen offspring. 

“Ts it took wit’ de sun y’are?” he in- 


quired with heavy sarcasm. “ Whut’s 
wrong wit’ yuh?” 
“Aw, yuh gimme a pain!” Eddie 


shrilled recklessly, all caution and shame 
swept away by the flood of hysteria that 
revulsion loosed in him. “ Aw, g’wan! 
Look at yerself, yuh poor cheese! Whut’s 
wrong wit’ yu? All dirty an’ all, like 
anything! Why didn’t yuh put some shoes 
on yer feet or sump’n, yuh poor cheese! 
Yah! Whut fer I got to be an orphuns an’ 
poor an’ all, just fer you, huh? Yuh gimme 
a pain! Look at where we live an’ all. 
Look at ut! Aw, whut’s wrong wit’ yuh? 
Yuh poor cheese, yuh!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Flynn looked questioning- 
ly at each other. 

“The divil’s in the brat,” Mr. Flynn 
gave his opinion. “ Him bitin’ the hand 
that feeds ’im!” 

“Sure an’ he’s like all the rest o’ the 
Flynns, same as I’ve always been scared 
he was goin’ to turn out to be,” Mrs. Flynn 
wailed. “ Niver a McCarty o’ the lot iver 
turned on his own kith an’ kin. It’s a 


hard hand he’s needin’ to turn him from 
his Flynn ways, the little brat! 


Do be 
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lockin’ ’im in the shed out back, Dan’, 


wit’ the ghosties an’ the rats an’ all. We'll 
learn him whut fer!” 

At the mention of the shed out back 
Eddie howled and turned to run, but his 
father caught him ere he reached the door, 
and carried him, kicking and screaming, to 
the little, penlike back yard. It was en- 
closed on either side by a high board fence, 
and at the rear stood the dreaded shed. 

The shed was a queer relic of a day 
when the house had been the abode of its 
original owner; a day prior to the inunda- 
tion of the neighborhood by the tide of 
immigration; a day when the address was 
one that a socially ambitious person could 
admit without shame. It might once have 
been a summer-house, for the remains of 
gingerbread adornments were still visible, 
and the wreck of a picturesquely carved 
wooden pump retained a precarious attach- 
ment to the brick floor. 

Whatever it may once have been, it had 
degenerated into just a shed, and in it a 
bibulous tenant of the house had hanged 
himself after spending the rent-money at 
the corner saloon. It was a matter of 
common knowledge to the children of the 
neighborhood that the suicide’s ghost ap- 
peared in the shed after dark, and a threat 
of imprisonment with the restless spook 
was a warning that seldom failed of effect. 

Even the prospect of incarceration in the 
shed failed to move Eddie to repentance, 
however, so he was thrust in and the door 
was locked on him. Ordinarily he would 
have been frantic with fright; but so strong 
was his wrath that it remained the dom- 
inant emotion. He sat in the dark and 
made various wild plans that had a com- 
mon origin in his determination to get 
away from the place in which he lived. 
All his resentment was centered against 
that dirty, gloomy old house. It typified 
the condition against which he was in re- 
bellion. He considered going to sea and 
becoming a pirate; remaining on land and 
becoming a bank-president; and many 
other possible future occupations that 
would permit of his living elsewhere than 
the place of his birth. 

When he was liberated, at ten o’clock, 
he was still sullen, and so deeply en- 
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grossed in the business of choosing a fu- 
ture from the alluring outlines of the many 
careers which desire had painted on his 
fancy as possibilities that Mrs. Flynn felt 
sure her son was going the way of certain 
of his father’s people who were feeble- 
minded, and put him to bed with a prayer 
instead of a spanking. 


Ill 


Great works from little irritations grow. 
Xantippe’s tongue had the qualities of 
action that automobile-salesmen claim for 
the engines in the cars they represent; and 
Socrates, being unable to get in a word 
edgewise at home, walked abroad and 
shared his wisdom with the many. Achieve- 
ment is the offspring of discontent and 
energy. 

Nature had endowed Eddie with energy. 
Lacking the union of it with discontent, 
formed by his afternoon up-town with 
Marjorie Levison, he might have devel- 
oped into a petty-larceny artist or a long- 
shoreman. Spurred into initial action by 
the result of that union, he developed an 
astonishing momentum of industry and 
thrift. 

He was ten years old when his father, 
stowing cargo in the hold of a vessel at a 
North River pier, made the fatal mistake 
of standing directly under a net full of 
descending nail-kegs when a rope broke. 
The accident left Mrs. Flynn dependent 
on her small son, and she found no cause 
for complaint. He cared for her by sell- 
ing newspapers at first, and later by work- 
ing as trucker in a box-factory, until, in 
his fifteenth year, she set foot on the com- 
mon out-trail of the universe. 

Eddie cried, paid the undertaker, and 
started West. He landed in Los Angeles, 
got a job driving a wagon for an afternoon 
newspaper, and went to night-school. 

When he was twenty, he tried selling 
real estate. From his first prospect he 
extracted two hundred and fifty dollars 
more for a bungalow under the “ per- 
petually sunny skies that smile o’er the 
original site of the Garden of Eden ” than 
even the dealer dared advise him to ask. 

Five years later he was in charge of the 
Los Angeles branch of a New York firm 
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of brokers, and had thirty thousand dol- 
lars in the bank. He was a neat, snappy, 
hustling, clean young American business 
man, reasonably well read and of good 
address. He could stand an evening of 
Shaw or Shakespeare, although he pre- 
ferred musical comedy. While boasting no 
wealth of intellectuality, he could, as he 
expressed it, swim with the highbrows, 
stroke for stroke, so long as they didn’t 
go too darned far to sea. He belonged to 
a couple of good clubs, drove his own car, 
and played enough golf to make him wish 
he could play more. 

The firm whose branch he managed in 
Los Angeles made him a proposition to 
come to New York. While he was con- 
sidering it, he fell in love with a girl who 
hailed from the city by the Brooklyn 
Bridge; whereupon he immediately wired 
his acceptance and devoted himself to se- 
curing hers. 

He saw her first at a country club 
dance, and after one look went in search 
of a friend to present him. 

“Miss Levison,” the friend introduced 
her, “ Mr. Flynn.” 

Eddie didn’t remember her, or she him. 
He had long since forgotten the incident 
responsible for the combination of discon- 
tent with his energy. Memory of the 
ragged boy whom she had fed and patron- 
ized for an afternoon was no surviving part 
of her consciousness. 

She had been abroad for six years, 
studying sculpture, and was returning to 
New York by way of the Pacific coast 
after a trip around the world. She was 
wedded to her art, but Eddie wooed her 
into bigamy, convincing her that she could 
successfully be Art’s wife between 9 A.M. 
and 4 P.M. each day, and Eddie’s the rest 
of the twenty-four hours. Experience in 
salesmanship had taught him the wisdom 
of getting signatures on paper as soon as 
possible after reaching an agreement; as a 
result of which he became the lawful wed- 
ded husband of a very much bewildered 
Marjorie Levison in a justice’s office within 
two hours of the moment when she prom- 
ised to marry him some day. 

He had to stay in Los Angeles for a few 
weeks, to close up his affairs, and she had 
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to go on to New York to meet a committee 
from which she hoped to secure a commis- 
sion. They parted in a confusion of tears 
and endearments. A month’s interchange 
of saccharine telegrams and special deliv- 
eries followed, at the conclusion of which 
Eddie bounded up the stairs from the train- 
level of the Pennsylvania Station and 
clasped her in his arms. A _ limousine 
awaited them. Once inside, Eddie pulled 
down the curtains and clasped Marjorie in 
his arms again. 

“Seems mighty queer to be back in this 
town, honey,” he said huskily, during a 
breathing-spell. ‘“ To be here with a good 
position, and with the most wonderful wo- 
man in the world for my wife! Good deal 
different than when I was here before. 
Makes me appreciate how far I’ve gone. 
Pretty tough in the old days, little girl. I 


was a poor kid, and I lived—wow! What 
a dirty old dump I lived in!” 
“ My boy,” she cooed. “ My poor boy! 


Oh, honey, I’ve got the most wonderful 
surprise for you. You'll be wild about it. 
I’ve got a home for us, sweetheart—got it 
all fixed up ready for you, and I’ve been 
living in it for nearly a week. It’s such a 
darling little nest, Eddie; so much better 
than anything I expected to be able to find 
on this side!” 

“ You blessed girl!” he crooned. 
home!” 

“ The loveliest dove of a place,” she ran 
on. “So wonderfully quaint and artistic. 
And you'll live there with me, boy, and 
forget all the bitterness of those hard 
years. Oh, I can hardly wait to show it 
to you!” 


“ Our 


IV 


THE machine stopped, and they got out 
before a three-story brick house. 

“ Just look at those dear old dormer- 
windows up there!” Marjorie cried enthu- 
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siastically. ‘“ Aren’t they splendid? I’ve 
my studio up there in the attic. It’s per- 
fect! One expects quaint old atmospheric 
places like this abroad, but here in New 
York—aren’t you wild over it? There’s a 
whole colony of artists about here who 
have taken places like this.” 

Eddie followed her inside. He was 
strangely silent, but she did not notice it. 

“ Do see that lovely old-fashioned ban- 
ister,” she continued. ‘“ You must be 
careful not to use it, though, deary, for it’s 
fearfully shaky. And see, sweetheart, the 
old fireplace in the dining-room here! Isn’t 
it too quaint and dear for anything? So 
genuinely antique. I’ve taken the whole 
house, dear. It’s — it’s rather expensive, 
and yet not so very in comparison with 
other desirable, atmospheric old places 
near here. There’s the dearest little alley 
near Washington Square lined with the 
loveliest stables, which have been convert- 
ed into studios, and my dear, compared to 
the rents they ask for them, this is really 
reasonable. And oh, Eddie, there’s the 
dearest kind of a pagoda thing out in the 
back yard. It’s so old-fashioned and in- 
teresting, and we can restore it just a little 
to make a lovely summer-house of it, and 
have our meals there when it’s warm. And 
oh, Eddie!” 

“ Huh?” 

“ There’s the dearest ruin.of a real old- 
fashioned pump out there. You must come 
see it!” 

“TI know,” Eddie muttered, as he sank 
down into an interesting old chair. “I’m 
—I’m a little tired.” 

“Oh, but you must see that old pump 
and the pagoda thing. They’re so at- 
mospheric you can’t appreciate them just 
from my description.” 

“Can’t I?” Eddie said heavily. “I 
can’t, huh? Say, I was born in this old 
dump!” 





THE PEONY WHISPERS 


I x1ssep the pretty bloom you sent, 
Soft whispered it 10 me: 

“ Ah, had he btought me here himself, 
You had no lips for me!” 


Theodore Sheldon 








A Candle in the Wind 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


IMON OVERTON, commander of an exploring expedition, is lost in the antarctic snows, and 

Arthur Faunce, who succeeds to the leadership, returns to America to be hailed as a hero. 

The two men were old friends and companions, and both have been attracted by Diane Her- 

ford. Faunce, being the younger of the two, and owing much to Overton’s help and guidance, had 

hitherto stood aside; but now his love for Diane brings him to Mapleton, where she lives with her 
father, Judge Herford. 

Faunce is welcomed at Mapleton by the judge and all his circle, except an old physician, Dr. 
Gerry, who notices the young man’s nervousness, and extracts from him the admission that he 
cannot sleep without chloral. With shrewd insight, the doctor tells him that something is weighing 
on his mind, and that he will be no better until he gets it off. Faunce finally makes a further con- 
fession—that Overton, though helpless and apparently dying, was still alive when Faunce, amid the 
terrors of an antarctic blizzard, deserted his friend and leader, and fled just in time to save himself. 
Dr. Gerry, horrified, tells him that such cowardly treachery is as heinous as murder, and that he 
must not think of marrying Diane without telling her the truth. Faunce, however, though agon- 
ized by the reproaches of his own conscience, keeps his secret to himself, and persists in his ardent 
wooing. He wins Diane, and it is arranged that the marriage shall take place speedily; for he is 
soon to take command of a new exploring expedition, and his bride is to accompany him as far 





as possible on his voyage. 





XVII 


ARLY the following morning, with the 

EK, rain and sleet driving against the win- 

dow-panes, in the fury of a late win- 

ter storm—the wild harbinger, in fact, of 

spring itself—Diane was married to Arthur 
Faunce. 

“The handsomest couple I ever saw!” 
Mrs. Price whispered to Dr. Gerry, dabbing 
the moisture from her eyes with the hand- 
kerchief that she had already wept into a 
ball. 

Dr. Gerry moved an eye around to look 
at her without moving his head, much as the 
drowsy crocodile views curious observers at 
the aquarium; but he made no comment. 
He had spent the night in trying to force 
Faunce to tell Diane the truth before she 
married him. He had failed, and was there- 
fore an unwilling witness at the ceremony. 

The quaint old library, the room Diane 
had chosen, was scarcely altered from its 
every-day aspect. Above the low book- 
shelves that lined the walls were fine exam- 


ples of pottery and bronze, which gleamed 
warmly in the light of the fire in the great 
fireplace. A few moss-roses and tall ferns, 
sent from a New York conservatory, were 
the only ornaments. 

Dr. Price, small, precise, and placid, in 
his white surplice and black cassock, his 
white hair smoothed back with what Horace 
Walpole would have called “a soupcon of 
curls behind,” performed the ceremony be- 
fore a group of old friends and neighbors, 
the only witnesses. Mrs. Price lifted her 
plump, wrinkled face and kissed the bride 
on both cheeks. 

“My dear, I wish you every blessing! 
You remind me of Rachel, and Ruth, and 
all the brides of the Bible. And, dear Diane, 
he’s so handsome! It seems almost wicked 
for nature to waste so much beauty on a 
mere man, even if he is a hero!” 

Diane glanced smilingly at Faunce. 

“Isn’t it splendid for me, Cousin Julia? 
I don’t need to shine when he’s near, do I?” 

The little woman plunged in deeper, and 
was still babbling along when her daughter, 
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a little pale and nervous, came to tell Diane 
it was time to change her dress for the jour- 
ney. Glad to escape, the two girls ran up- 
stairs together, and Fanny and the maid 
made haste to help transform a white-and- 
silver bride into a trim, tailor-made young 
woman ready for the train. While the 
transformation was in progress, Diane grew 
more composed, and helped with her deft 
fingers in the knotting and unknotting of 
ribbons and laces and flowers. 

“ It went off beautifully, Di!” Fanny felt 
that she could say this with safety, as she 
plunged into a new hat-box after the bride’s 
traveling-hat. ‘“ That cake from New York 
was fine. I left dear papa eating it, and 
he’ll be ill to-morrow.” 

“T noticed the flowers, Fan,” Diane said, 
fastening fresh hooks, while she sent the 
maid on an errand. “I’m glad I didn’t 
have too many. Is that hat becoming? It 
seems to me too—too flamboyant. The 
styles are dreadful!” 

“Tt suits you exactly. What a lovely 
color you’ve got, Di! A minute ago you 
looked like a ghost. You were—” 

Diane stopped her with a gesture. 

“ What’s that?” 

They listened. A newsboy was shouting 
an extra edition, and they could hear his 
shrill pipe.above the storm. Fanny's eyes 
widened. 

“What can it be? 
out here, in a storm!” 

Diane went to the door and listened. 

“ Some one’s called him. Fanny, go and 
find out what it is. There’s nothing for me 
to do now but to work on my gloves.” 

The little bridesmaid, glad to hide her 
telltale face, ran out. Diane stood listening 
in strange anxiety, unaware that she was 
frightened. Why should she be? she ar- 
gued. Why should she worry at all? They 
were all together and all well—what could 
be better, more reassuring, than that 
thought? 

Then Arthur’s face came back to her as 
he had looked when he put the ring on her 
finger—the feverish light in his eyes, the 
triumph and the happiness. A feeling, deep 
and inexplicable, disturbed her; there had 
been something wanting—some element of 
strength, fortitude, or poise. At that mo- 
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ment, the supreme moment of the ceremony, 
she had experienced a new sensation of loss, 
of shipwreck, as if she had survived the fail- 
ure of some fine and inarticulate hope and 
confidence in him. 

Standing there now, for the last time in 
her own room, the new wedding-ring on her 
finger, her wedding-finery thrown across the 
bed, she shivered, she was afraid. Then 
she heard Fanny coming slowly back up- 
stairs. The girl seemed to halt for an in- 
stant on her way to the door. Diane turned 
and saw her at the threshold. She was hold- 
ing the newspaper unfolded in her hands, 
her eyes fixed on the front page, her face 
expressionless. 

“ What is it, Fanny?” 

The question was almost a cry of alarm. 
Fanny made no reply, and Diane went to 
her, taking the paper from her. As she did 
so, Fanny pointed to the head-lines of an 
article that filled the head of a column. It 
was a cablegram, printed in large type that 
seemed to stare: 


H. M. S. Pelican arrived safely at Southamp- 
ton to-day, with Lieutenant Blackford and the 
other members of his antarctic expedition. They 
brought with them the well-known American ex- 
plorer, Simon Overton, U. S. N. Having barely 
recovered from desperate illness and exposure, 
Overton refused to be interviewed. 


Diane let the paper fall to the floor, and 
the two girls stood looking at each other in 
speechless amazement. 

Down-stairs there was a moment of 
poignant silence in the library when the 
judge read the newspaper despatch in an in- 
credulous voice that was a little deeper than 
usual. As he read, a sudden burst of sun- 
shine, almost as violent as the storm, flood- 
ed the room. It shone on the smooth sur- 
faces of the ancient vases and on the rich 
and multicolored bindings of the judge’s 
books. It warmed the moss-roses that had 
bloomed for the wedding, and shone still 
more keenly, with almost a cruel concentra- 
tion, on the white face of Arthur Faunce. 

It revealed Faunce’s countenance at a 
moment when his inner self seemed to be 
receding, in mortal panic, from the vision of 
his friends. He stood, with his hand 
gripped like a vise on the back of a tall 
chair and his eyes fixed on his father- 
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in-law. He was like a man overtaken by 
sudden calamity and rooted to the spot, 
with no more power to escape it than the 
victim of a nightmare. 

The judge threw back his big head and 
looked at him. 

“* What can this mean, Arthur?” 

Faunce gasped. His mind was still reel- 
ing, and his voice sounded a long way off 
to his own ears. 

“ Tt must be a mistake,” he replied slow- 
ly; “‘ a mere newspaper story—or the wrong 
name. Overton is dead!” 

The judge looked again at the paper, and 
then cast another searching look at Faunce. 

“Tt’s strange,” he remarked, “that a 
thing like that should be cabled from Lon- 
don—from the correspondent of this paper, 
too; and they think it important enough for 
an extra.” 

“ Anything is important enough to make 
an extra penny on!” the little dean re- 
marked caustically, coming to the rescue. 

Dr. Gerry, standing back by the mantel, 
was watching Faunce. Knowing the story, 
he was convinced that in some miraculous 
way Overton had been rescued, and that 
Faunce must know it, too. 

Rallying from the first shock, Faunce 
was facing it with some self-control. 

“ T think I can speak with more authority 
than the newspaper,” he managed to say. 
“T was there!” 

“ But—oh, Mr. Faunce, don’t you think 
it’s—it’s just possible?” pleaded Mrs. Price, 
clasping her hands. “ A miracle may have 
happened. It would be so beautiful! It 
would make Diane so happy, it would make 
us all so happy, if dear Simon Overton could 
come back!” 

Her little bubbling voice, like the pleas- 
ant singing of a teakettle, brought relief to 
a tense situation. 

“ That’s the way to look at it,” rejoined 
Dr. Gerry. “ Let’s rejoice in the hope.” 

Judge Herford bent his heavy brows. 

“There can’t be any hope, Gerry,” he 
said flatly, “if Faunce has told us the 
truth.” 

Faunce smiled, but with a wince. 

“It’s not a thing about which any man 
would want to jest,” he replied slowly, pur- 
posely misunderstanding Herford’s speech. 
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“We believed him dead. If a miracle has 
happened, the body must have been recov- 
ered and resuscitated. I can’t believe a 
word of this!” 

Herford, however, pursued his questions, 
the lawyer in him roused to ignore his new 
position as a father-in-law. ° 

“Then you admit that his body might 
have been found?” 

Faunce hesitated. 

The others—his father-in-law, Gerry, who 
knew the truth, Dr. Price, and the wedding- 
guests—all waited. The moment before he 
had been the hero of the occasion, the bride- 
groom at his own wedding. Now, strangely 
enough, he stood alone in the center of the 
room facing them, much as a prisoner might 
stand at the bar. 

He looked up and met Dr. Gerry’s eye, 
and it revealed the full force of the situa- 
tion. Gerry believed that Overton lived! 

Faunce experienced again the terrible sen- 
sation of the world falling to pieces around 
him while he still survived. If Overton 
lived, he was delivered from the hideous re- 
morse that gnawed at his heart; but he was 
ruined. No power on earth could save him 
from public shame. 

He rallied his forces again. 

“ There was a terrific blizzard; we were 
rescued from an avalanche of packed ice and 
snow. How is it possible that these Eng- 
lishmen could find and resuscitate a dead 
man? If they did, where were they? Why 
didn’t we meet them? The thing’s absurd!” 
he climaxed, with an-actual thrill of relief 
as he remembered the situation. 

Yes, it was absurd! No living man could 
have reached Overton after he left him. 

The dean nodded his head slowly and 
thoughtfully. 

“Of course, of course! You must be 
right, Faunce; you were with him when he 
died. This is a cruel mistake!” 

“It’s more than cruel—it’s a mockery of 
death,”’ Faunce declared with renewed force. 

He was determined not to believe it. He 
was convincing himself, and he was regain- 
ing his control of the others. 

Judge Herford folded the paper and put 
it down. 

“We'll hear more of it to-morrow—or 
they ’ll contradict it. Of course, if you were 
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with him until the last minute, you know, 
Arthur!” 

“ Ves, I know!” Faunce returned, a fever- 
ish light in his eyes. “ I—” 

He stopped abruptly, looking toward the 
door, and they all turned and followed his 
eyes. : 

XVIII 

FANNY Price, a pale-faced little creature, 
in her bridesmaid’s finery, stood there look- 
ing at them. Conversation had begun again 
in a faint-hearted way, but it hushed as she 
spoke. 

“ Diane wants to know—is it true about 
Overton?” 

Faunce crossed the room and took Fan- 
ny’s hand in his, trying to reply to the chal- 
lenge of her eyes. She was shaken, horribly 
shaken, with the remembrance of his book 
and Overton’s, and of that black gap in the 
narrative which could easily be filled with 
Overton’s death. 

“Tell Diane that it’s a story, a mere 
newspaper story,” he said firmly. “It 
couldn’t be true—you know that.” 

She assented, drew her hand hastily out 
of his, and ran back up-stairs. 

The dean exchanged a meaning look with 
his wife. They had both seen Faunce 
flinch under Fanny’s glance, and Mrs. Price 
tried to divert the thoughts of the guests. 
She touched Herford’s arm and whispered: 

“Take them all into the dining-room, 
Cousin Hadley. She wants to get off with- 
out a shower of rice!” 

The judge nodded, rousing himself from 
the unpleasant break in the festivities. 

“* Come!” he said in a genial tone. “ Let’s 
go back and drink to the health and happi- 
ness of the bride and groom for the last 
time!” 

They followed him‘through the wide fold- 
ing doors, with the little flutter of excite- 
ment that remained after the interruption. 
They felt as if they had been for a moment 
over the edge of an abyss, and were still 
hanging there, suspended by a very thin 
thread. 

Faunce, however, obeyed Fanny’s signal 
and went toward the door, only to be halted 
by Dr. Gerry in the hall. 

“It’s true, Faunce—you know it’s true. 
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What d’you mean to do?” he demanded 
grimly. 

Faunce leaned back against the door of 
the drawing-room, shielding himself by hold- 
ing out a portiére on a rigid arm, that the 
girls might not see his face as they came 
down-stairs. 

“ It can’t be true!” he reiterated passion- 
ately. “It can’t be true! It’s some horrid 
story, an attempt to ruin me.” 

Gerry shook his head. 

“ T’ll wager it is true. Didn’t you think 
you saw figures? You supposed it was a 
mirage. It’s true, and it’s up to you!” 

Faunce put his hand to his throat with a 
helpless gesture, like a man struggling to 
breathe. 

“T tell you he was stark and freezing,” 
he gasped. “I swear it. He can’t have 
come back!” 

The doctor laid his hand on Faunce’s 
shoulder. 

“* Be a man!” he whispered sharply. “I 
warned you not to marry Diane, I warned 
you to keep away from this; but now you’re 
in it. For God’s sake, shield her! Be a 
man!” 

Faunce shook off the old man’s touch. 

“* Let me alone! I tell you she’s safe. It’s 
false, every word of it; he simply can’t have 
come back!” 

The doctor said no more, but made a sign, 
warning him. Diane and Fanny came down- 
stairs together, the bride in her traveling- 
dress. Her filmy veil, floating on the edge 
of her wide-brimmed hat, obscured the pal- 
lor of her face. The doctor took her hand, 
patting it benignly. 

““ Good-by, my dear! Your father’s got 
the enemy in the dining-room, rice and all. 
You'll have to run for it!” 

He felt the quivering of her fingers in his 
clasp, and saw the unnatural brightness in 
her eyes. 

’“ You never wished me joy!” she whis- 
pered back. 

“ Haven’t I? Then I do, my dear, I do— 
a thousand times!” 

He went down with her to theemotor, and 
he and Fanny stood watching it go off. 
Then ‘they turned and looked at each other. 
“ Do—do you think it’s true?” she whis- 
pered in an awed Voice. 
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The doctor fenced. 

“ My child, has it occurred to you that 
we’re all acting as if we had not only wanted 
Overton to die, but to stay dead?” 

She gave him a strange look. 

“ T—I wasn’t thinking of that. I—why, 
yes, you’re right, it’s true. It’s just as if 
we did want him to stay dead!” 

Gerry took her by the arm. 

“Come into the house, child! You’re 
standing out here in the wet, in a ridiculous- 
ly flimsy dress and slippers.” 

She went, her arm still in his grasp, but 
she did not even smile. 

“ Tt’s true—how awful of us! Just as if 
we wanted him to be dead, because—”’ 

“ Because of Faunce,” concluded the 
doctor dryly. “ Don’t worry, my dear— 
not about that, anyway, for I’ve an idea 
it’s true.” 

“You mean—” 

“ That Overton isn’t dead at all.” 

“ Oh! ” 

It was a little syllable, but it voiced 
Fanny’s awful thouzht—a thought which 
had, as she had said, nothing to do with 
Overton, but all to do with Faunce. 

Faunce himself, on the way to New York 
with Diane, found the situation almost be- 
yond endurance. The long strain had so 
racked his nerves that he flinched at this 
crisis. His belief in Overton’s death still 
survived. He had too keen and harrowing 
a memory of that awful climax in the ice 
and snow to be easily persuaded that there 
could have been a rescue; yet the mere 
fact that such a rescue meant his certain 
ruin overwhelmed him. 

Even while he assured Diane that it was 
a@ mere newspaper story, his heart sank 
with sickening fear. Racked by conscience 
in the long months since he had left Over- 
ton to die in the polar snows, he had again 
and again cried out to the night and the 
solitude that he would give his soul to feel 
that Overton lived, that he had not aban- 
doned his leader and friend to death, that 
his conscience was clear. Now, when the 
thought of Overton’s return was weighed in 
the balance with his personal disgrace, he 
was not strong enough to face it. 

He saw, in a flash, all it would mean to 
him—the personal shame, the ruin, the loss 
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of his new-won honors and of Diane’s love. 
He felt certain that she could never love a 
man stained, as he was, with a cowardice 
that was in itself a crime. 

A feeling of terror seized him. He had 
put himself outside the pale of mercy. He 
knew not only that no word could ever be 
spoken in his defense, but that the world 
would be eager to revile him, the veriest 
wastrel in the street would find an excuse 
to fling a curse at his cowardice. 

He had abandoned a prostrate comrade, 
leaving him to face death alone. Worse 
than that, he had taken the only means of 
rescue—the sledge and the dogs—te secure 
his own escape. He had sacrificed Over- 
ton to save himself whole and without a 
scratch. If Overton had survived, if he 
knew anything, he must know this. If he 
had had the strength to live to be rescued, 
he might know much more. He could not 
have been so far gone as Faunce had 
thought! 

Day after day, night after night, the hor- 
ror of that frozen waste had haunted him. 
The deathlike face of Overton had ap- 
peared to him at nightfall and at daybreak. 
When Faunce, against his own better judg- 
ment, had undertaken the new command, 
he had merely yielded to the mysterious 
lure that draws a murderer back to the 
scene of his crime. He had felt as if un- 
seen hands clutched at him and drew him; 
as if a shadowy presence, standing at his 
elbow, demanded this sacrifice, this hideous 
march back on the trail; as if Overton, 
dead or alive, held his very soul in thrall. 

And now, if some miracle had happened, 
if the grave was about to give up its dead, 
Faunce could not escape! He was facing 
a shame that would be more terrible than 
the death he had fled. Coward as he had 
proved himself to be at that supreme mo- 
ment, he might better die now than face 
the truth—the truth that Overton would 
be sure to reveal, if he lived. 

On the reality of nis death, then, hung 
Faunce’s only hope. Once more he tried 
to brace himself up with the thought that 
it was impossible for Overton to have sur- 
vived. Yet it was in perfect unison with 
what he had already endured that this 
renewed horror should quench his new hap- 
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piness and make his wedding-day a night- 
mare. lf the shade of Overton, athirst for 
mortal vengeance, still haunted him, this 
last exquisite torture was its supreme 
accomplishment. His broken spirit quiv- 
ered under the visitation. 

It was a mockery of fate to have to act 
the bridegroom at such a moment, to pro- 
test his happiness and reply to Diane’s 
questions. She had spoken to him about 
the newspaper story almost at once, and 
had expressed her amazement that such a 
despatch could have been sent from Lon- 
don. Then she had let the matter drop; 
but her very acquiescence awakened . a 
keen alarm in the mind of Faunce. 

He suspected that she, too, was suffering, 
that the thought of Overton had broken 
in on her agitated mind like a blow from 
the unseen. She was marrying a man who 
had declared to her that Overton was dead, 
that he had stood beside him while he was 
dying; yet, at the very moment when she 
had finally ratified her belief in him, the 
doubt took shape and clothed itself in an 
almost visible semblance. 

As the train rushed on, Faunce watched 
her. He observed the pale outline of her 
profile against the rosy light of a sunset 
sky, illumined and touched with glory, like 
a face carved from the delicately tinted 
pearl of the abalone shell. Something in 
the averted eyes, the softly parted lips, 
and the slight, scarcely perceptible quiver 
in the white throat, suggested an emotion 
too deep and too sorrowful for such a 
moment. 

Again he had the curious sensation that 
the shade of Overton stood between them, 
its outstretched hand thrusting Faunce 
away from his bride and slowly but surely 
toward the edge of that frozen precipice 
where he had left his comrade’s mortal 
body, abandoned without pity and without 
help. At a moment when he should have 
been supremely happy, Faunce was miser- 
able. He had lifted the cup at Circe’s ban- 


quet, and felt as if he had been trans- 
formed into some hideous monster that 
must return to his lair. 

Sitting beside Diane on the train, their 
close proximity accentuated by the soft 
touch of her sleeve against his and by the 
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faint, elusive perfume of her hair, aware 
that his ring gleamed on the slender finger 
of her left hand, he felt no thrill of exul- 
tation, only an intense bitterness of soul. 
He could never look his wife in the face 
without fear that she would read his soul, 
find the hideous secret hidden there, and 
scorn him. 

If some trick of fate, inexplicable as it 
was inexorable, had indeed brought Over- 
ton back from the dead, Faunce could 
already foresee the end. He began to 
thrash it over in his brain, to piece together 
every fragment of news he had of the Eng- 
lish expedition, and to try to convince him- 
self that it was humanly impossible for 
any of its members to have been so near 
that they could have reached Overton 
before he died. His own knowledge of the 
vast spaces of those frozen regions went to 
strengthen his hope that he was safe. He 
told himself, almost wildly, that it was not 
a hope that Overton was dead, but that he 
himself was safe from public shame. 

Diane, unaware of her bridegroom’s 
agony of mind, sat looking deeply into the 
glow upon the far horizon. She had 
proudly accepted his word; if he said that 
Overton was dead she must believe him. 
She had not forced the issue by asking 
questions; she had assented to what he 
said. As she looked out in silence, she was 
not thinking of Faunce. 

Then she became aware that he moved 
restlessly, and she turned and met his eyes. 
The agony in them was so intense that she 
started; but before she could speak, she 
saw it retreating, as if he withdrew his soul 
from her sight. It struck a chill to her 
heart. The look had been distraught, like 
a wild animal peeping out, and at the alarm, 
rushing backward into its hiding-place. 

“ What is it, Arthur?” she exclaimed in- 
voluntarily. 

Before he could reply a porter came 
through the train, holding up a telegram 
and calling out the name—“ Arthur 
Faunce!” 

Faunce took the envelope nervously and 
tore it open, his face changing perceptibly 
as he read the despatch. 

“Our holiday is cut short, Diane,” he 
said, turning to her with a forced smile. 
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“The ship will be ready to sail in two 
weeks. We shall have to give up our trip 
South!” 

They had planned three weeks or so in 
Florida—a touch of the tropical atmos- 
phere before they began the long, hard 
voyage to the antarctic. To his surprise she 
showed relief. 

“It may be best, Arthur; perhaps the 
days in the sunshine would have unnerved 
us. I—I think I’m really glad!” 

He was not. Secretly he had long 
dreaded the arduous expedition, the over- 
whelming presence that he must face—face 
with courage, too, or fall forever in her 
eyes. He snatched at a straw. 

“We won’t quite give up our holiday. 
Wasn’t there some place—I think your 
father suggested a cottage—-where we 
could have at least ten days of peace?” 

She thought a moment, her eyes looking 
dark and dreamy under their black lashes. 

“Tt’s a little house of father’s. We 
could go there, of course, and I'll keep 
house. Yes, I think it would do you good, 
Arthur. You need rest—I’ve seen how 
fagged you were. We can go quite easily. 
It’s up in the Catskills. you know.” 

“ Where?” 

She named a small place where the Her- 
fords had long owned property. 

He hesitated, regarding her absently. 
She turned as she spoke, and smiled. Her 
face seen thus, in the partial shadow of 
the car, between daylight and dusk, had a 
peculiar charm, and her eyes held a tender- 
ness that went to his head. 

“ We'll go, Diane!” he whispered softly, 
laying his hand over hers with the first 
loverlike gesture he had used since they 
started. 

“ That’s settled, then!” 

She sank back in her corner, her face 
again shaded by her hat. 

He was still thinking of their retreat. 

“That name sounds familiar. Just 
where have I heard it before? I’ve never 
been much in the Catskills.” 

She did not answer for a moment, and 
he looked round at her; but he could not 
make out the expression of her eyes, for 
they were bent intently on the hand that 
he had just released. 


“You know the name—very well, I 
fancy. Think a moment, Arthur!” 

“ T can’t remember.” 

“I thought you would,” she said softly. 
“It’s only a little place, but—Simon Over- 
ton was born there.” 

Faunce made no reply at all. He sat 
quite still, looking steadily before him at 
the people in the car. For the moment it 
was impossible to meet her eyes. 


XIX 


Wirt Diane things had reached a climax 
long before that culminating moment when 
she found that she had married not the 
man of her imagination, but a strange, ab- 
stracted, sleepless creature whose soul 
seemed to be retreating deeper and deeper 
into some hidden recess of his being. They 
had spent six or seven days together in the 
solitude of the mountains. The splendor 
of the sky, which was already softening 
with the promise of spring, and the soft 
purple of the infolding hills, had soothed 
her spirit, but they seemed to have only 
increased a deep disquietude in Faunce. 

He tried to hide it from her. She could 
see a kind of furtive watchfulness in him 
that defeated any effort on her part to sur- 
prise his confidence. The subtle feeling of 
distrust that had crept into her reluctant 
heart leaped up whenever she saw his pale 
face opposite her, even at table, and found 
that his eyes, handsome and luminous as 
ever, avoided hers, or only met them with a 
sidelong glance from under his long, girlish 
lashes. It was a glance that had an inde- 
scribable effect of retreat, of slipping away, 
as if his soul evaded daylight and the open, 
as some hunted animal might shun the fel- 
lowship of its kind. 

He had insisted, too, that their brief 
honeymoon should be uninterrupted, and 
they had left no address behind them. He 
would not even allow a newspaper to find 
its way to the house, and she was as com- 
pletely cut off from the world as if his love 
had marooned her on a desert island. 

At first she had acquiesced in this pecu- 
liarity of his, had tried to adjust her own 
keen and active mind to a period of 
quietude, to a dropping away of the uni- 
verse, that they might learn how to adjust 
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their own temperaments to each other and 
find a common ground on which to estab- 
lish their life together; but the longer she 
faced the problem, the more difficult was its 
solution. She could net reconcile herself 
to characteristics which she recognized as 
wholly divergent from her own conception 
of the man. 

He was not frank, as he had seemed to 
be, nor cordially disposed, nor courageously 
bent on high endeavor. He was secret, 
complex, and perilously evasive. He had 
never once, since their arrival in the moun- 
tains, spoken the name of Overton; yet by 
the swift and unerring instinct that comes 
to a woman at such moments, Diane knew 
that his former leader was never out of her 
husband’s mind. Overton it was who 
loomed between them, his shadowy arm 
outstretched, as if, even from the bourn 
of the undiscovered country, his spirit had 
arisen with new power and new divination. 

Diane had accepted Faunce’s word. She 
had declared that she would believe her 
husband; and no whisper from the world 
beyond those shadowed hills had yet 
broken her resolution. But there were mo- 
ments—in the depth of night, or in the 
solitude of some early-morning stroll— 
that made her heart sink. When she had 
hoped to find candor and stability, she had 
encountered a silence as perplexing as it 
was evasive. 

It was a relief to her when, on the eighth 
or ninth day, he announced his intention of 
returning to the city. They were sitting 
over a belated breakfast, which Diane her- 
self had prepared, with scant assistance 
from the little mountain maid who had 
come to the Herford cottage to help in 
their haphazard housekeeping. 

The small dining-room, built for summer 
uses, jutted out from the house, and was 
almost part of the large veranda which 
overlooked a magnificent prospect. The 
scene, flooded with sunshine and touched 
with the peculiar beauty of morning, lay 
before them in a panorama of spring. The 
distant mountains, outlined against a bril- 
liant sky, were blocked out in every shade 
of violet and ocher, while near at hand the 
brown woods of winter where exquisitely 
veiled in a delicate haze of pale green and 
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rose, where the first leaves and the pussy- 
willows were tasseling. 

Here and there a wide glimpse showed a 
fallen tree spanning a mountain brook; or 
some tall pine raised its dark-green shaft, 
like a forest spire, pointing the way. In 
the wonderful clarity of the atmosphere 
even the most distant objects stood out in 
vivid outline, as if the whole scene had 
been painted by some Titan artist who had 
used the universe for his canvas and the 
colors of heaven for his brush. It had a 
fascination for Diane; it even comforted 
her, and she sat looking at it, forgetful of 
the neglected meal. 

She was a little startled when Faunce 
spoke. 

“I think we’ve reached the end of it, 


Diane. We'll have to begin to face our 
great expedition. I’ve got to go to New 
York to-day.” 


She looked up with a feeling of relief, 
but she met again that retreating glance of 
his. 

“T knew we couldn’t put it off much 
longer, Arthur. I’ve expected you would 
be growing impatient as the days passed. 
But why to-day? It’s such short notice! 
I shall have to close up everything at once.” 

He pushed his cup aside, and she noticed 
for the first time that his coffee was un- 
tasted. 

“T got a telegram last night. 
tell you.” 

“T thought no one knew where we were,” 
she replied slowly, averting her own eyes 
from the confusion that she could not help 
seeing in his face. 

“No one but Asher.” This was the 
man who was to serve under Faunce in the 
new expedition. “I had to except him, of 
course. Last night I got a despatch, and I 
must go to New York to-day; but you 
needn’t be hurried, dear.. I’ll come back 
to-night or to-morrow morning, and we'll 
have a day or two more together before 
we start.” 

Diane understood now his frequent lone- 
ly strolls at nightfall. He had gone to the 
post-office for mail that he had concealed 
from her. She had a strange sensation, 
which involved no jealousy of her hus- 
band’s private affairs. She felt as if the 
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universe moved beneath her feet, confirming 
her feeling, too, that there was some new 
and impalpable barrier between them; but 
she made no sign of it. Instead, she put 
her elbow on the table and rested her chin 
in the hollow of her hand, while she re- 
garded him with a quiet gaze. 

“T wish you had told me!” 

He moved restlessly in his chair. 

“Why should I? It was such a simple 
thing to do—so obviously necessary. I had 
to keep in touch with Captain Asher. Ex- 
cept for that, you’ve been the whole world 
to me,” he added, with that subtle gentle- 
ness which no man knew better how to use. 

She smiled almost tremulously. 

“T’m not jealous! Only—” 

She rose abruptly and went to the win- 
dow, looking out again on the hills. He 
followed her and put his arm around her. 

“Only what, sweetheart?” 

She hesitated; then she turned and met 
his eyes. Their faces were so close to- 
gether that she felt his breath warm on her 
cheek. 

“Only that I’ve felt, almost from the 
first, that there was no confidence between 
us, Arthur. We’re not starting right. We 
can’t stand still—-we shall keep on growing 
either together or apart. You know it, I 
know it; but there’s something—it’s like a 
veil, impalpable and yet impenetrable— 
between us. What is it? Help me ”—she 
half withdrew herself from his arms and 
laid her hand lightly on his shoulder— 
“help me to solve this riddle, dear, or—”’ 

He was a little pale, but for the first 
time his eyes held hers, and she was less 
conscious of the retreat in them. 

“ Or what?” he asked. 

His tone seemed expressionless, yet her 
quick ear caught a guarded note. 

“ Or we shall lose each other,” she fin- 
ished bravely. ‘“ Don’t you see? We’re 
two souls reaching out to each other 
through this thing that we call love; but if 
we can’t find any meeting-point, we shall 
pass—our two souls, | mean—like ships in 
the night! I’m not jealous, I’m not curi- 
ous, but I want to feel that you and I 
stand face to face in spiritual confidence, 
that I know your heart as fully as I'll try 
to make you know mine!” 
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He snatched at the chance she gave him 
—a chance for evasion. 

“Oh, I know it, Diane—it’s a heart of 
gold! Beside it mine seems as common- 
place as lead or pewter; but I love you— 
never doubt that—I love you with all my 
soul!” 

As he spoke, he folded her close with a 
reiterated protest of his devotion. There 
was a moment of silence. Diane hid her 
face on his shoulder. 

It was useless to try to reach him. She 
knew it now—knew that in protesting his 
affection with kisses and vows he had used 
the commonest weapon of defense against a 
jealous woman. She slipped out of his 
arms after a moment, and went back to 
the table, quietly putting aside the little 
tray on which she had previously set the 
samovar. He looked at his watch. 

“ T’'ll have to go at once, dear, to get my 
train. No, I sha’n’t need any bag, I’m 
coming back so soon.” 

She looked over his shoulder. 

“ That’s all right, Arthur—don’t delay. 
I’ve got to see to so many things, if we’re 
to break up in two days. But—you don’t 
mind now if I write to father? You know 
I’ve kept the pact and remained in myste- 
rious retreat, but since your breaking it 
to-day I can, of course, break it, too.” 

She saw his hesitation, saw his face red- 
den as he reached for his hat and coat, but 
she waited quietly, offering no assistance 
of any kind. 

“ Why, of course, Di, but ”—he laughed 
weakly—*“ couldn’t you wait until I come 
back?” 

“ Until to-night? Oh, if you wish it! 
But then I think I'll call him up on the 
long-distance. I should like to know just 
how he is.” 

“ Of course!” He came across the room 
to bid her an affectionate good-by. “I 
hate to go—to break it up—but I must.” 

She assented, and stood in the doorway, 
watching him walk rapidly down the lane. 
At the end of it he turned and raised his 
hat, waving it to her. 

She returned to her housewifely duties, 
gave a few directions to the little maid, and 
began to pack the few belongings that she 
had brought with her. She was amazed at 
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her own eagerness to go. They had im- 
agined much happiness in this quiet spot, 
but it had eluded them. She knew that it 
had eluded Faunce, for he had scarcely 
slept since they had been there, and his 
restlessness, his uneasy, haunted look, had 
utterly broken down her own effort to be 
happy at any cost. 

She paused in her thoughts with a shock 
of feeling which flooded her consciousness 
with a lucidity, an insight, that appalled 
her. Had they both been disappointed? 
Had the torch of Psyche been lifted by un- 
steady hands and fallen into an abyss be- 
tween them? 

Unable to endure her own thoughts, 
Diane thrust aside her work and went out. 
She needed to escape the thraldom of four 
walls and try—in the open—to vanquish 
the haunting spirits that might well have 
escaped from the secret caverns of those 
lovely hills to assail her with a fantom host 
of doubts. 

She walked rapidly, avoiding the road 
to the little hamlet, and turning into a path 
that led her past the uld house where Over- 
ton was born. At the moment she had not 
thought of it, but, as she approached, her 
mind returned to him and to the strange 
report which had so startled her wedding- 
guests. She thrust that away with an un- 
conscious gesture of pride. She would not 
distrust Faunce; and to believe that Over- 
ton might still survive was to doubt his 
word. She battled against that with all her 
remaining strength, and tried to concen- 
trate her thoughts on the beauty about her. 

Spring was in the air, and the forces of 
nature, surviving the long conflict with the 
bitter winter, had gathered themselves 
together for a new and beautiful conquest 
of the earth. At her feet young blades of 
grass thrust themselves up through the 
black loam with keen new life. The same 
rebirth seemed to breathe, too, in the 
‘tremulous swinging of delicate boughs and 
the tasseling of scarlet maple-buds. Over- 
head the crows flew by twos and tens and 
twenties, uttering their harsh cries. 

It was not tranquil, for the wind stirred 
restlessly in the branches. Far off she 
heard the rush of a waterfall, and she could 
see the dark ring of the encircling hills. It 
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seemed to her that a great, unseen army 
moved about her, and a mighty conflict 
was in progress. The dead earth had re- 
awakened; birth, not death, was here. The 
sap was running up in the trees, and in the 
warming moss beneath her feet a myriad 
living things were struggling up toward the 
sun. 

She stopped suddenly and stood still. 
Below her, ascending the same path, was 
the figure of a man. He was still a long 
way off, but she caught the big outline, the 
deliberate but easy step, the peculiar erect- 
ness of the head and shoulders. 

She could not stir, but stood rooted to 
the spot, all the forces of life suspended. 
It was impossible either to doubt her own 
vision or to imagine that it was an appari- 
tion. The certainties of her own life dis- 
solved before this solution of the riddle that 
had tormented her soul; for she knew, even 
before he approached her, that she stood 
face to face, not with a specter from the 
frozen pole, but with the living Overton. 

A strange sensation, as if of personal 
guilt, overwhelmed her, and she shrank 
back with an involuntary feeling of panic. 
He did not observe it. He looked up, 
recognized her, and came forward with out- 
stretched hands. 

“ Diane!” 

She commanded herself with a supreme 
effort. 

“ Tt’s—it’s really you?” 

He was holding her hands now, smiling 
down at her, deeply moved. 

“Did you think me a spook?” he 
laughed unsteadily. ‘“ It does seem almost 
impossible. I’ve fairly come back from the 
dead! Did you get my letter? I wrote you 
from London.” 

“ No—no, I’ve had no letter. I could 
scarcely believe that you had come back!” 

She was trembling; she saw the look in 
his eyes and knew that he loved her. And 
how wasted he was, how pale! Here was a 
man who had indeed been near to death. 
She fought for time. 

“T had given up all hope long ago,” she 
faltered. ‘“ The others were rescued; they 
believed you had been lost.” 

As she spoke, she again raised her eyes 
to his, trying to find some reassurance 
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there, something that would refute the hor- 
rible fear that wrung her heart; but what 
she saw made her look down, and a deep 
flush mounted slowly and painfully over 
her pale face. 

“T was as nearly dead as a man could 
be and live,” he answered soberly. “I can 
feel the frozen horror of it now, the creep- 
ing drowsiness—can see that bleak, inexor- 
able wilderness where I was deserted and 
left to die!” 

He paused, as if the mere thought of it 
made utterance impossible, as if he had 
faced a crisis so terrible and so deathlike 
that it must remain forever inarticulate. 

“ Left to die!” she repeated in a broken 
voice, feeling that the very earth sank be- 
neath her feet. ‘ Deserted! What can 
you mean?” 

She was trying to be calm, but a nervous 
chill shook her from head to foot. He saw 
it; he caught her hands in his again. 

“Diane, you care!” he breathed with 
deep emotion. “What does anything 
matter, then. I’ve come back and I’ve 
found you, my love, my love!” 

She swayed and he caught her in his 
arms, holding her, his wasted face changed 
and lit up with joy. 

“ Diane, I’ve come back to you!” he 
cried. 

She pushed him away from her with both 
hands and stood, still shaking, supporting 
herself against the vine-clad trunk of an 
ancient oak. 

“Don’t!” she gasped in a low voice. 
“ You’ve made a mistake—I’m married!” 

There was a moment of intense silence. 
He straightened himself with a shudder, 
like a man who had been shot but could 
still keep on his feet. 

“ You’re married? And your—your hus- 
band, Diane—who is he?” 

She watched him. She felt as if life itself 
hung on the look that she would see in his 
eyes when she answered. 

“ Arthur Faunce,” she murmured in a low 
voice. 

“ Faunce!” 

It was a cry of horror, of dismay—she 
could not mistake that. Overton stood still, 
a deep color flaming up in his face. He was 
apparently incapable of speech, but the look 
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in his eyes, as they met hers, was a revela- 
tion. It showed neither anger nor jealousy, 
but only a deep and horrified consternation. 


XX 


It was a long time before they left the 
spot where they had met. Unconsciously 
and unbidden, he turned back with her. 
They were silent. She could hear with ex- 
traordinary keenness every pebble that - 
crunched under his feet, but she dared not 
look at him. She had a strange sensation of 
suffocating in the open air. A rending fear 
shook her, yet even at that supreme moment 
she had a rush of lucidity, a remembrance 
of every word that Faunce had said. 

He had been with Overton when he 
died—that much had been clearly under- 
stood by all; and now, when they knew that 
Overton was not dead, but had been rescued 
by the gallant English sailors who had fol- 
lowed so closely on his track, what explana- 
tion remained, what defense for Faunce? 

“Where I was deserted and left to die!” 

Overton’s words rang in Diane’s ears. 
Suspense was intolerable; she must know 
the truth, even if the truth meant ruin. She 
forced herself to speak. 

“You said just now that you were de- 
serted and left to die. Please tell me what 
you meant!” 

There was a perceptible pause before he 
answered. 

“ Did I say that? I ”—he hesitated— 
“ T’ve nearly forgotten what I said.” 

She managed to raise her eyes to his face, 
and was relieved to find that he was not 
looking at her. She felt like one lost in 
a trackless desert. She must find a way 
out of it; she could not give up, could not 
believe herself lost. If she did, she would 
perish. She forced herself to speak again. 

“ But I haven’t forgotten. How could I? 
Will you tell me?” 

He shook his head. 

““ Not now—give me a little time to think, 
please. You must know that it’s all con- 
fused—lI’ve been so ill and delirious. You 
mustn’t ask too much of a sick man’s mem- 
ory,” he ended lamely, trying to smile as 
he turned at last and faced her. 

She met his eyes and felt the full power of 
their love and their renunciation. Their 
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message was so clear that it made her feel 
faint. She put her hand out involuntarily 
and caught at an intervening branch, 
steadying herself. 

He started toward her. 

“ What is it? You’re ill!” 

She shook her head, recovering herself 
with an effort. She knew that he was hiding 
from her something ruinous to her husband. 
There was a second in which she still strug- 
gled with herself; then a strange vicarious 
acceptance of guilt made her face burn. She 
had cloaked herself with the iniquity of 
Faunce, if iniquity it was, and she could no 
longer speak or act as a separate entity. 

They began to descend the steep path 
again. This time the pebbles tumbled ahead 
of them in a little shower as they scrambled 
down. Diane tried to talk casually, not 
looking at Overton again. 

“ How is it you’re here, in this out-of-the- 
way place, so soon after your return?” 

“ My aunt, my mother’s only sister, is 
living over there. She’s nearly eighty, and 
she wanted to see me. I found her still in 
the black she’d worn for me for months. 
It’s a strange thing to return from the dead! 
I needed rest, too, just for a day or so.” 

* You—look ill.” 

He smiled. 

“T’ve just pulled through; and yet it’s 
strange, isn’t it, the fever that possesses me 
to go back? The lure is on me. It draws 
men back, I suppose, to their doom!” 

“ Tt does—my husband is going again.” 

“ So they told me in New York. I was 
there a few hours. Of course the news- 
papers besieged me, and I heard that much. 
Then I escaped. That’s why I didn’t hear 
of—of your marriage.” 

He was unable to maintain his tone, and 
his voice broke on the word. She winced. 

“Tt was a quiet wedding; not much was 
said about it. My father has been ill.” 

He expressed his regret, and asked for 
the latest news of the judge’s health. She 
colored deeply. 

“We haven’t written. It was agreed, 
when Arthur and I came up here, that no 
one should write to us. You see, he’s been 
so much pursued about everything! I’ve 


been shut up here, out of the world, and I 
know nothing.” 
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He turned quickly, and their eyes met 
with a shock of feeling. She knew intuitive- 
ly that there was a reason why she had been 
kept in the dark, and that he fathomed it 
and was indignant for her. 

Once, when Overton was a lad, he had 
thrashed a comrade for maltreating a lame 
dog. She had seen him do it, and she re- 
membered the look in his eyes. She saw the 
same look now, flaming up in tranquil 
depths like a torch in the dusk. 

She hurried on. A little ahead of him 
she could command herself; to meet his 
look just now was more than she could bear. 

“ Shall you go down to Mapleton?” she 
managed to ask him. “ The Prices and Dr. 
Gerry will want so much to see you. So will 
papa—you know that!” 

“TI did intend to go there at once; but 
now—yes, I suppose I shall. A man goes 
home, doesn’t he, for the same reason that 
a cat returns to the old house? It’s habit.” 

“ They'll all be so glad to see you—you 
shouldn’t call it just habit to go back there. 
It was—it is your home, isn’t it?” 

He laughed a little bitterly. 

“T haven’t a home in the sense that you 
mean. I think I'll be henceforth a nomadic 
creature. I’ve been away too long!” 

She understood the bitterness in his tone, 
and she fought against the wave of feeling 
that submerged her being. She had scarcely 
dreamed that his voice could mean so much 
to her. The sound of it brought back those 
old days when she had listened for it—the 
days when Faunce had had no place in her 
thoughts, though now she was his wife! 

As she walked blindly on, hearing Over- 
ton’s step behind her once more, feeling his 
presence, it seemed incredible that they were 
separated forever, that her own act had 
made an impassable gulf between them. She 
struggled with herself. She had believed in 
her love for Faunce; she believed in it still. 
If she did not love him, why should she 
suffer so deeply at the horrible doubt of him 
that had assailed her? She loved him, she 
must believe in him, and—if she could not 
believe in him—she must suffer with him. 

They had reached a turn in the path. Be- 
low them lay a wild ravine where a moun- 
tain stream tumbled over the rocks, lashed it- 
self to foam in its descent, and then dropped 
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placidly into a wide pool, where in summer 
the speckled trout darted in lovely shallows 
and the water-lilies bloomed. Beyond, the 
hills rose one above another until they dark- 
ened into the purple distance, piled like a 
mass of heavy clouds against the deepening 
splendor of the western sky. 

Near at hand, rising above some cluster- 
ing evergreens, was the roof of the little cot- 
tage that Judge Herford had built for an 
occasional summer vacation. A white plume 
of smoke rose from the single chimney in 
the center, and they could see the sun shin- 
ing on the window-panes. 

“ There’s the house,” Diane said, as light- 
ly as she could. “I think papa built it be- 
fore you went away, didn’t he? It’s only a 
rambling affair, but we’ve done very well 
there, and it’s really cozy and warm.” 

“‘T knew it was here, but ”—he hesitated 
—‘ it’s strange, isn’t it, that my aunt never 
spoke of your being here?” 

“* Perhaps she didn’t know it. We’ve been 
very quiet.” She colored again as she turned 
toward him. ‘“ Won’t you come in and take 
a cup of tea? I can give you that—though 
we're roughing it.” 

He hesitated; then, aware, perhaps, that 
the moment was an awkward one for both, 
he assented, and followed her down the last 
slope to the road. They crossed the little 
bit of lawn together, and Diane’s mountain 
maid opened the door for them. While she 
and her mistress went to make tea for him, 
Overton entered the living-room, and stood 
looking down at the few logs that were 
smoldering in the big, open fireplace. 

The room was quaint, planned much in the 
style of a shooting-lodge that Judge Herford 
had visited abroad. A gun and a rod swung 
high over the stone mantel-shelf. An old 
Turkey rug covered the floor, and a couch 
in the corner suggested that it was some- 
times used for an unexpected guest. 

On the table Overton saw an elaborate 
cigarette-case with the initials of Arthur 
Faunce, and on the mantel, almost under his 
hand, was a pipe that Faunce must have 
left there. Nearer, on a chair, were tossed 
a bit of Diane’s needlework and her work- 
basket. They had been sitting there to- 


gether by that fireplace, husband and wife, 
the woman whom Overton loved and the 
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coward who had left him to perish in those 
awful wastes! 

The touch of intimacy, of actuality, drove 
the naked reality home. Overton turned 
from the fireplace with a smothered groan 
and began to pace the room. 

The scene, warm, familiar, poignantly 
suggestive of her presence, suddenly receded 
from his mental vision, and the illimitable 
snows took its place. He saw again a slate- 
colored sky, a white and dazzling waste, 
lofty peaks of bluish ice, and the face of 
Faunce bending over him, distorted with 
sheer terror, the shrinking eyes avoiding his, 
the lips blue. The howl of the antarctic 
blast seemed to sweep over his very soul. 
He remembered the moment, fraught with 
the bitterness of death, when, half-rousing 
from his stupor, he had seen the coward go, 
when he had realized that the last means 
of escape had been snatched from him, and 
that, helpless and wounded, he must perish 
there alone. 

Overton recalled his rage, his hatred of 
the man who had deserted him, the violence 
of the spiritual struggle that had torn and 
wounded his soul until, in one wild moment, 
he had almost cursed his Maker. It was 
then, when he had nearly lost his hope of 
heaven, that he had felt the rush of peni- 
tence, of faith. In that illimitable space a 
Greater Presence had been revealed, and he 
had felt the gripping power of things un- 
seen and eternal. He had known that, 
though forsaken, he was not alone; that a 
Spirit greater than the universe itself was 
with him. He had cried aloud to God; and 
surely it was God who had answered him. 

Out of the stupor, the terrible frozen mist 
that had at last benumbed him, body and 
soul, had come the rescue—the sound of 
human voices, the touch of strong human 
hands—and he was saved. But his anger 
against Faunce, his scorn of the traitor, had 
survived. Now, as he tried to clear his 
recollection of it, Overton felt sure that he 
had not spared him, but had told his res- 
cuers the truth. He remembered their in- 
dignation—the indignation that brave men 
feel against a coward and a weakling. 

Later, when the illness had left him, he 
had said less, had been reserved in his refer- 
ences to Faunce, and he knew that on his 
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landing in New York he had refrained from 
describing the details of his narrow escape 
from death. It was a chance, perhaps, that 
he had not betrayed more, and he was 
thankful—thankful that, so far at least, he 
had spared Diane; for Diane, as Faunce’s 
wife, must be the one to suffer. 

But could he do more to spare her? His 
mind was confused with the horror of it. 
The loss of the woman he loved was bad 
enough, but to see her the wife of such a 
man! 

It was significant that even in that mo- 
ment of despair his thought was for her, 
and not for himself. He must shield her 
if he could. He must save, if he could, her 
faith in the wretched man she had married; 
for, if she loved Faunce, it would be the 
shipwreck of her life to see him dishonored 
and exposed. 

Presently he heard her returning, followed 
by the maid with the tea-tray and the samo- 
var. They came in together. Diane had re- 
moved her hat and coat, and in her simple 
house-gown, her brown hair rumpled by 
the wind, she looked almost as when Over- 
ton had seen her last. There was the same 
delicate color in her cheeks, the same elu- 
sive charm in her soft eyes under their 
straight, thick lashes, the same white throat 
and brow, and yet how changed she was! 
He saw it when she made tea for him and 
raised her eyes as she handed him the cup. 

“ You'll have to take cream and sugar,” 
she said with forced lightness. “ We’re 
truly ‘ twelve miles from a lemon ’ here!” 

He took the cup with a smile, and sat 
down in a low chair by her tea-table. The 
little maid threw another log on the fire and 
var.ished. For a moment there was no 
sound in the room but the crackle of the 
flame as it licked up the dry bark of the 
new log. He looked at it thoughtfully as 
he absently tasted his tea. 

“Tt’s good to see a fire again. I don’t 
believe I’ll ever get past the joy of feeling 
warm!” He forced a laugh. “ Do you re- 
member that late autumn when we were all 
on the shore in Connecticut, and you and 
I gathered driftwood?” 

“ Yes, and it was beautiful. What flames 
shot out! And have you forgotten Mrs. 


Price and the ghost-story?”’ 
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They both laughed. 

“ She thought it wasn’t scriptural! How’s 
Fanny? She was in school when I left.” 

“ She’s been out nearly two seasons, and 
she’s a very pretty girl. Nothing could be 
more amusing than to see her with the dean 
and her mother. They flutter behind her 
like two proud, fat sparrows watching a 
fledgling.” 

“The dean’s all right; he was good to 
me when I was a boy. How’s Dr. Gerry?” 

“ Just the same!” 

Diane stopped to offer more tea, but 
Overton refused it and set his cup down. 
She intuitively felt the effort he was making 
to skim the surface of talk. The strain was 
too much for her. She rose and went to the 
fire, kneeling on a low cushion by the 
hearth, and pretending to watch the blaze, 
that he might not see her face. There was 
a brief pause, and then she spoke without 
looking around. 

“ Shall you go back?” 

“To the antarctic? God knows!” 

“ The new expedition sails very soon—in 
a week, I think.” 

“Oh, no! I heard this morning that it 
had been put off.” 

He spoke without 
turned, her face flushed. 

“ Arthur went to New York to-day. I— 
why, it’s because you’ve come, isn’t it?” 

He was on his guard again. 

“T hope not. I’ve nothing to do with it. 
I shouldn’t go now, of course.” 

“ Do you mean you wouldn’t go with— 
Arthur?” 

“T didn’t say that!” 

“But you meant it.” She rose slowly to 
her feet. “ I know you meant it!” 

She stopped, for he had risen, too. 

“ Perhaps I did mean that; but can’t you 
understand there may be other reasons why 
I can’t go? I—” His face flushed no less 
deeply than hers, but he raised his head, 
and she was again aware of the fineness of 
his presence, his air of strength. “ There 
are many reasons why I can’t bear to go,” 
he went on slowly. “There are reasons 
which—at this moment—are doubly pain- 
ful. You must forgive me, have a little pa- 
tience with me.” 

She did not answer. 


thinking. Diane 


She was trying to 

















control herself, but she could not; tears 
suddenly rained down her cheeks. 

“ Diane!” he exclaimed in dismay. 

She put her hand up, as if to ward off a 
blow. 

“Oh, if you feel like that—if you still feel 
so, I entreat you—” she stretched out her 
clasped hands toward him in a gesture of 
supplication—“ I beg of you to tell me the 
truth! I can’t bear it any longer. I’ve tried 
not to speak, but I can’t help it—I must! 
Tell me the truth—what is this thing? 
What happened? Who deserted you?” 

He averted his face, but she was aware 
of the struggle in his mind. He spoke at 
last with an effort. 

“T can’t—I mustn’t! What there is to 
tell, Faunce must tell you himself. Say to 
him that I have been here and I want 
to see him. He may want to come to me— 
tell him that I'll wait until he does come. 
He’ll understand that!” 

She did not speak again, but stood look- 
ing at him, the color slowly leaving her face. 
She held herself very erect, with her head 
up, as if she saw a battle before her and 
would not give it up. 

It was a moment so pregnant with feel- 
ing, so tragic in discovery, that neither of 
them could bridge it with mere words. Over- 
ton did not even take her hand, but turned 
with a mute gesture of farewell and walked 
slowly out of the room and out of the house, 
his head beni and his shoulders bowed, like 
a man who carried a burden. 

XXI 

Ir was late in the evening, long past 
their usual dinner-hour, when Diane heard 
Faunce coming up the path to the front 
door. Ever since that bitter moment with 
Overton, she had been trying to steady her 
mind for this meeting. It seemed to her 
that she must be ready for it—ready to 
force the climax, to make Faunce tell her 
the truth. 

If she had failed to get the whole story 
from Overton, his very silence and his 
omissions had made it easy for her imagi- 
nation to fill up the gaps. She shuddered 
now before the vision that her tortured 
mind had conjured from the frozen silence. 
What had happened behind the gray cur- 
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tain of the mist and snow? What deep and 
tragic drama had been enacted? She did 
not know, yet she shuddered. She felt the 
weight of it upon her. The shadow of it 
lay across her path, between her and her 
husband. 

She sat alone before the big fireplace, 
almost in the very spot where Overton had 
stood, and listened. She could not move, 
she could not even go to open the door. 
She was listening to the step—a little hur- 
ried and uncertain—that came up the steps 
and across the porch, and halted at the 
door. There was a moment’s pause, and 
then Faunce thrust his latch-key into the 
lock. She dragged herself to her feet and 
stood facing the door, incapable of action 
or speech. 

He came in very pale and haggard, but 
his preoccupation had gained upon him, 
and he was not even startled to see his wife 
standing there, motionless, before the fire. 
He saw her, saw the iong, graceful lines of 
her figure, the small, uplifted head; but he 
was too much absorbed in the struggle 
within to recognize the change in her. 

“T’ve kept you waiting!” he exclaimed 


hurriedly. ‘“ You must forgive me this 
time, dear! I hope you haven’t waited 
dinner?” 


As he spoke, he came over and kissed her 
cheek, without apparently perceiving the 
anguish in her eyes. She yielded, let him 
caress her soft hair a moment, but she was 
trying, all the while, to shape the questions 
that rushed to her lips. 

Something in his face, in its stricken 
look, stopped her. She drew back and went 
to the table. It had been set for two by the 
maid, and the belated dinner announced 
itself by the savory odor of cooking from 
the kitchen. 

“ Of course I waited,” Diane said in a 
dull voice. She herself was startled at the 
sound of it, it seemed so changed; and yet 
he did not notice it. ‘“‘ We’d better sit 
down at once. I know Annie wants to go 
home before it gets any later.” 

He assented readily, still unobservant, 
and they were already seated when the 
maid brought in the soup and busied her- 
self serving them. While she was there, 
Diane felt the need of seeming as gay as 
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usual. She inquired for news of New 
York, and asked if he had telephoned to 
her father. 

“T left that for you. I felt sure the 
judge wouldn’t want me to do it for you,” 
he replied without looking up. “ For the 
rest—I saw Asher. The expedition has 
been delayed. If you wish it, Diane, we 
can stay here a little longer.” 

She hesitated, and then, as the girl re- 
moved the tureen, she managed to say in a 
natural voice: 

“T think I’d rather not. If—if we're 
going at all, I want to stay with papa 
a while before we sail.” 

He looked up for the first time. 

“ Why do you say ‘ if’? What makes you 
uncertain?” 

She met his eyes squarely, a slow flush 
staining her cheeks. 

“ Because I think there may be some 
change. Simon Overton has come back. 
He was here this afternoon.” 

There was a sharp pause. Faunce met 
her gaze steadily for an instant longer; then 
he looked down at his plate, deliberately 
took his knife and fork, and began to eat 
like a man who had been suddenly relieved 
of a terrible suspense. 

“Yes, I know he’s come back. I heard 
the details to-day; but I didn’t know he 
was here. I suppose he came here to see— 
you?” 

She could not follow his example and 
try to eat, though she was aware that the 
little maid was watching them again with 
bright, curious eyes. 

“ He came up here to see his old aunt,” 
she replied with another effort. “I met 
him accidentally in the woods, and he came 
here to tea this afternoon. He left a mes- 
sage for you.” 

“ Yes?” 

“He said he wanted to see you, and 
would wait—until you came.” 

Faunce seemed to consider this and 
weigh it carefully; but he continued to eat 
his dinner with more appetite, Diane 
thought, than usual. Again she had a 


vague impression that he was relieved. 
The tension seemed less, and there was even 
a little color in his usually pale face. 

“Tf you'll excuse me, then, dear, I’ll go 
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to see him as soon as we’ve finished din- 
ner,” he said at last. 

She caught her breath quickly, a wild 
hope leaping up in her heart. Had she 
wronged him? Would Arthur be so ready 
to face Overton, so apparently eager to 
meet him, if he had been the one to for- 
sake him? A feeling of intense relief swept 
over her, and she sank back weakly in her 
chair. 

“Tt seemed a miracle that he has come 
back—I couldn’t understand it!” she 
faltered. 

He glanced at her without apparent com- 
prehension. His mind seemed to have 
withdrawn itself again into the limbo of 
forgetfulness, and she saw that he was 
despatching his food with all the haste he 
could without seeming to hurry her too 
much. 

The little maid, having served the coffee, 
retired to the kitchen, leaving them alone. 
Diane tried again, seeking wildly for some 
reassurance, some certainty that he was 
innocent. 

“He didn’t tell me much about that 
awful time when he so nearly perished,” 
she said slowly, choosing her words; “ but 
what he said—horrified me. I can’t forget 
it!” 

Faunce raised his eyes reluctantly to her 
face, and she saw a strange expression in 
them—an expression that baffled her. 

“Such things aren’t easy to describe, 
Diane. It’s like anything else that’s terri- 
ble and awe-inspiring—it leaves one speech- 
less. There’s something about the polar 
wastes that makes a man’s soul numb and 
mute. I can imagine that any one lost 
there might become—well, just a brute!” 

As he spoke, he rose from his chair, went 
to the mantel, and, opening his cigarette- 
case, selected a cigarette and lit it. Diane, 
watching him with her heart throbbing 
heavily, noticed that the hand which held 
the match shook a little; but when the light 
flared up on his face, it seemed to her un- 
usually composed. He picked up his over- 
coat and pulled it on, talking to her in an 
evasive tone. 

“Tl go over at once. I may be late, 
for we shall have a good deal to say. Don’t 
sit up for me—you look tired.” 

















She had remained seated at the table, 
and she busied herself pouring out another 
cup of coffee. 

“T hope you won’t be too late. You're 
so restless, Arthur, and you sleep so little! 
I don’t see how you live.” 

“T think I shall sleep to-night.” 

Again his tone had in it the suggestion 
of relief that had reassured her. She 
watched him as he went out, and then 
mechanically lifted the cup to her lips and 
drank the coffee. It seemed to steady her 
nerves a little. She rose and, going to the 
hearth, knelt down and stretched her hands 
out to the blaze. She had not been aware 
before that she was cold, but she was shak- 
ing with a chill that reached her very heart. 


XXII 


MEANWHILE Faunce pursued his way 
along the road that led to Overton’s stop- 
ping-place with a steadiness that would 
have amazed no one more than it amazed 
himself. He had come to the end of his 
rope; or, to change the analogy, the game 
was played out, he had lost, and he must 


y. 

He had believed himself safe. No matter 
how much the hidden shame corroded his 
soul, he had believed that his secret was as 
safe as death and the polar snows could 
make it. Like a mantle the inexorable ice 
had covered his cowardice, and he had re- 
turned, not a craven in men’s eyes, but a 
hero. 

In his own eyes he had become a thing 
so miserable and so dishonest that his daily 
life had been filled with exquisite torture. 
The love that had driven him on to make 
Diane his wife had, in the end, been only 
a knife to cut deeper into his quivering flesh. 
Every word of hers, every caress, every 
evidence of her character, had only served 
to reveal the light in which she would be 
sure to regard him if she knew the truth. 

She had married the hero of her imagi- 
nation; if some untoward fate ever revealed 
the actual man to her, she would recoil in 
dismay, perhaps in horror. Faunce had 
seen this from the first, but he had believed 
that he had a right to keep his secret, to 
live it down, to “ let the dead past bury its 
dead.” 
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Now, when a miracle had happened, and 
the grave had given up its dead, there was 
no power on earth that could save him. 
She must know the truth—she might know 


it even now! He recalled the look in her 
eyes, her coldness and abstraction. She 
might know it already from Overton, and 
only be waiting for him to enlighten 
Faunce. If she did not know it now, she 
would know it to-morrow or the day after. 
It could not be long delayed; the end was 
close at hand. 

As Faunce realized this, he drew a long 
breath. He was amazed to feel relief. In 
spite of all it meant to him, his first feeling 
had been almost one of dizziness, like a 
man from whom a weight has suddenly 
fallen, and who reels back light-headed and 
unable to adjust himself to the change in 
his equilibrium. 

If Overton lived, Faunce was no longer 
responsible for his death. No man could 
brand him with the mark of Cain. He was 
liberated from the thing that had hung 
upon him as fearfully as the slaughtered 
albatross once hung upon the neck of the 
Ancient Mariner. 

There was relief, then—a relief that sent 
the blood rushing to his heart and the fire 
to his brain; but with the relief came the 
awiul certainty of ruin. He could never 
hold up his head again among the men who 
had so lately hailed him as a friend and a 
hero. It might be worse to be a confessed 
craven than a secret felon. There could 


be no delay, no escape; his fate had passed _ 


out of his own control, and the God whom 
he had ignored in the polar wastes would 
shape his destiny now. Faunce was power- 
less; he could neither hasten nor delay it. 

His very impotence, in relieving him of 
the decision, was almost a blessing. All 
that he could do was to give in, to yield, to 
let things take their course. The feeling of 
numbness that follows a great disaster pos- 
sessed him—a kind of apathy which was in 
itself a relief to a man who had not slept 
without the use of drugs for so long a time 
that sleep without them had become 
impossible. 

He walked steadily on, and at last he 
became aware of the scene about him. It 
was a wild night. A wind had risen, and 
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the sky was full of driving clouds, with now 
and then a moment when the full moon 
flashed out and clothed the hills with spec- 
tral beauty. The creaking of the trees, 
bent by the gale, and the occasional snap- 
ping of a bough, filled the air with sound. 
Here and there a light shone in the scattered 
houses, and far off a dog bayed incessantly. 

Faunce climbed a sharp ascent, and, 
turning into a wider path, suddenly found 
himself before the house where Overton was 
visiting his old relative. As he rang and 
stood waiting, his apathy suddenly left 
him. A feeling of staggering humiliation 
succeeded it, and he had difficulty in con- 
trolling an almost overwhelming impulse of 
flight. 

Then the door opened, and he found 
himself asking for Overton. The servant, 
a gaunt, pale-faced woman, evidently an 
old standby, led him down a long, narrow 
hall to a portion of the house which had 
been added as unexpectedly and unreason- 
ably as some perverse imp might add an 
extra wing to a chicken or a fifth leg to a 
cow. Being lightly built, it was to-night 
nearly as tremulous and uncertain in the 
wind as the pendulum of the ancient clock 
in the entry. 

The woman, préceding Faunce, opened 
a door, and asked him to sit down and 
wait in the library while she went to an- 
nounce him. He entered reluctantly, aware 
of a brilliant light from the reading-lamp 
on the low table in the center, and looked 
about him, glad of a few moments’ added 
reprieve. 

The room was low-ceiled and rather nar- 
row. Heavy crimson curtains covered the 
windows, while a straggling arrangement 
of book-shelves and an ancient desk sug- 
gested that it had once been the sanctuary 
of the master of the house—the old aunt’s 
husband, who had died, if Faunce remem- 
bered right, about ten years before. Above 
the shelves stood a bust of Shakespeare, a 
little crude in outline, and on the wall hung 
an engraving of Webster, making one of his 
famous speeches. The low mantel was 
covered with a hideous hanging of crewel- 
work, which suggested another generation 
as keenly as did the crocheted tidies still 
on the backs of the armchairs. 
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On the table, amid a litter of books and 
papers, an old pipe lay beside the open 
ink-well. Near it, lying open, was the book 
that Faunce himself Lad published, which 
contained the rescued sheets from Over- 
ton’s diary and Faunce’s frenzied efforts to 
patch together the broken record, to force 
one and two to make four. 

The sight of it there, the evidence that 
Overton must have been reading his version 
of that fateful journey, affected Faunce 
deeply. He moved slowly to the table and 
looked down at the open page, sure before 
he saw it that it must be the one on which 
he had inscribed his own story of Overton’s 
death—had lied, in black and white, to save 
himself from shame! 

Yes! 

He was not mistaken—it was the 
very page, and a deep pencil-mark accen- 
tuated the most damning paragraph. He 
straightened himself with a_ sickening 
feeling of shame, and drew back, trying to 
steady himself. 

At that moment he heard a step outside 
in the hall, and Overton entered, shut the 
door behind him, and stood looking at 
Faunce. 

XXIII 


It seemed an interminable moment to 
Faunce that they stood thus, looking at 
each other. He had time to note the 
terrible change and waste in Overton’s face 
—the face that had haunted him so long 
with the veil of frozen mist upon it, fixed 
and unconscious in its awful tranquillity. 
Now that he saw it alive and hollowed with 
suffering, it gave him a strange feeling— 
or, rather, a confusion of feelings, in which 
relief was for the moment uppermost. 
However he had failed, however he had 
played the craven, the man lived, he had 
no death on his soul! 

But his feeling of relief was succeeded 
by swift and overwhelming humiliation, 
which increased when Overton amazed him 
by advancing calmly across the room and 
holding out a hand. 

“Well, Faunce, I’m glad you came— 
although I suppose you had very little wish 
to come!” 

Faunce colored deeply, his hand falling 











away from Overton’s with a growing feeling 
of shame. 

“It was hard to come—for I don’t know 
what to say. Indeed, there’s nothing for 
me to say. I know, of course, what you 
think of me!” 

The other man put this aside with a sig- 
nificant gesture of weariness. 

“Let it go, Faunce—I’m tired of it. 
For a while I believed I hated you and 
reviled you in my thoughts; but afterward, 
looking back at it, I couldn’t blame a man 
for wanting to live. That was, of course, 
the size of it.” 

As he spoke, he sat down in the arm- 
chair by the table, signing to Faunce to 
take the seat opposite. His manner was 
easy and unaffected. He had evidently 
prepared himself for this meeting. Besides, 
he had the immeasurable advantage of 
being the injured party. 

Faunce, who had expected reproaches 
and condemnation, was staggered by Over- 
ton’s attitude. He could not fathom it, 
and he tried to face it with a shrewdness 
and acumen that might cover his confusion 
and discover the other man’s motives. 

“T don’t believe you feel like that!” he 
said harshly. “You can’t! I’ve often 
pictured it to myself, and felt that in your 
place I should have cursed the man who 
left me. To use a sailor’s phrase, you’ve 
taken a strange tack—what are you driving 
at? What do you want of me?” 

Overton smiled a little grimly, but he 
opened a box of cigars and pushed them 
across the table. 

“Have a cigar? Here’s a light—we’ll 
talk it over. I’m not driving at anything. 
I can only say—with truth—that having 
been so near death down there, and know- 
ing the horror of it, I can understand that 
you wanted to live. It’s merely an ele- 
mental instinct, anyway.” 

Faunce, who had not lit the cigar he 
had selected, sat staring in speculative si- 
lence. His first thought had been that 
Overton must want something—must wish 
to make some deal about the new expedi- 
tion, or he could not have helped reproach- 
ing the man who had deserted him and left 
him to die. But, looking at the other’s 
face, ennobled and spiritualized by suffer- 
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ing, Faunce began to realize that Overton 
was still too great to fall to the level to 
which he himself had fallen. 

His own feeling of humiliation swept 
back on him, wave upon wave, until he 
felt like a man who was slowly drowning 
and knew that little by little the water 
would rise above his head. He sank back 
in his chair with a shudder. 

“It may have been that,” he admitted 
reluctantly. “It came over me with such 
a rush of horror that I couldn’t stay. I 
never meant to leave you, Overton. I 
meant to behave like a man, to stay by you 
as we’d both stood by Rayburn; but I had 
seen him die, I thought I saw you going 
the same way, and suddenly it seized me 
—that feeling—God knows what it was! 
It was impossible for me to stay. I don’t 
try to excuse myself—I had to go!” 

Overton nodded. 

“ That’s panic. I know the feeling. I’ve 
had it myself once or twice, in those soli- 
tudes; but ”—he hesitated, carefully hold- 
ing his cigar over the little ash-tray on the 
table, and knocking the ashes from it with 
a deliberation that hid his eyes from 
Faunce—“ well, I haven’t yielded to it, 
that’s all!” 

“I did. I don’t want to excuse myself; 
I know well enough that you’re not the 
man to excuse—what I did. I’ve often 
thought that I must have been mad—stark, 
staring mad!” 

Overton smoked for a while in a silence 
that seemed to Faunce a good deal worse 
than speech. 

“‘ Suppose we let that drop, eh?” he said 
at length. “It’s over and done with, and 
if we’re to go on at all we’ve got to forget 
it. But there’s another side to it—a side 
that I wanted to see you about. You’re 
married. There’ll be some danger of this 
—this thing injuring you. Now, what I 
wanted to say, and to say strongly, is this 
—we mustn’t let it hurt your wife!” 

Faunce raised his head with a look of 
such sudden anguish that it astonished 
Overton. He had not been considering 
Arthur, only Diane; but now he turned in 
his chair and looked attentively at the man 
himself. Faunce, meanwhile, forced him- 
self to speak. 
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“You saw her to-day. Did you tell 
her?” 

“Of course not! 
for that.” 

“You might well tell her without being 
a cad. There’s no reason for you to spare 
me. I didn’t spare you!” 

“There are a great many reasons why 
I should spare her, though!” Overton re- 
torted dryly. 

Faunce bit his lip. The implication was 
plain—Overton had more consideration for 
Faunce’s wife than Faunce had himself. 

“It’s useless!” he said bitterly. “ She’s 
sure to know, now that you’re back.” 

“Ts she? That’s just what I wanted to 
know. I’ve been trying to recall all that 
I said when I first regained consciousness 
—how far I gave it all away. Lately I’ve 
said nothing. How much has got out al- 
ready? How much can we suppress? We 
must spare her if we can—you must see 
that!” 

Faunce stared in sheer incredulity. He 
had come to face recrimination, to deal 
with an angry and righteously offended 
man. He found, instead, a hand stretched 
out to help him cover his own shame; but 
the price of it would be a moral obligation 
as great as the shame. He shuddered. 

“You mean ”—he spoke slowly, halting- 
ly—* that you want this to go on? That 
instead of avenging yourself on me, you’re 
disposed to help me hide what—what I 
did, and that I’m to keep on as I am—to 
save my wife?” 

Overton assented, stopping to look at- 
tentively at his half-smoked cigar, that he 
might again avoid looking at Faunce. 

“My God, I can’t do it!” 

Faunce’s cry seemed to be wrung from 
an inner agony too great to bear. Over- 
ton started and looked up as the other man 
rose from his chair and began to pace the 
room with disordered steps, his head down. 

“T tell you I can’t do it!” Faunce con- 
tinued in a choked voice. “I’ve been in 
hell for months. I came back here with 
a lie on my lips, and I’ve lived a lie ever 
since. I thought that you were dead, and 
that I should have to go on doing it; but 
when I knew you had come back I feit 
as if a stone had fallen from my neck. 


I’m not cad enough 
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You were alive, thank God, and I was free. 
I was ruined, but I was free from my own 
tower of lies—free to slink into a corner 
and grovel there in shame. I’ve known for 
months that if it ever came out I was 
ruined, and I was prepared to face it. I'd 
rather face it!” 

He stopped in the center of the room 
and looked at Overton in a kind of mad de- 
fiance. 

“T tell you, I haven’t slept, not through 
a night, since I left you. You’ve haunted 
me! I can still hear the crunch of the 
snow under my feet, I can see that frozen 
desert. And they were going to send me 
back. Diane wanted me to go back—she 
believed I had a mission! I was going— 
I felt like a whipped dog that has to go 
home to be whipped again. I’m a coward. 
I haven’t the courage to go on lying. Tell 
them the truth and let me suffer, but set 
me free!” 

Overton tossed his cigar-stump into the 
fire and rose slowly to his feet, facing him. 

“T can’t, nor can you. You can’t dis- 
grace your wife. You know as well as I 
know—what would happen. It would ruin 
you. You can’t do it. You’ve married 
her, and—you’ve got to protect her. I'll 
make you!” 

Faunce drew back, meeting Overton's 
eyes sullenly, his face distorted. 

“Oh, I know! You love her. She'll 
think I did it all to—to put you out of the 
way. She'll despise me, too!” 

Overton returned his look steadily. 

“ She’d have a right to despise you, if 
you let this thing disgrace her. It’s not 
out yet, and we must hide it.” 

“Impossible!” Faunce threw out both 
hands with a gesture of repugnance. “I 
was in New York to-day, and I was asked 
a thousand questions. They’re on the trail 
—they’ll run it down!” 

“ They can’t run it down if we’re deter- 
mined to hide it, to stand pat about it. 
That’s why I wanted to see you. I’ve been 
over the ground, and I think we can do it. 
Here’s this book of yours. I see you’ve 
used my diary and my notes as if I had 
died sure enough; but you’ve left a gap 
here.” He put his finger on the page. 
“We needn’t fill it. We can leave it 














shrouded in a nebulous haze. You speak 
of our being separated, but you don’t pre- 
cisély state that we came together again 
before I broke my ankle. It has, by the 
way, lamed me a little. Now, think—think 
hard. Who knows the truth? Any one 
besides ourselves?” 

Faunce thought, steadying himself. 

“Yes; I think Asher knows enough to 
guess the rest. Asher was going with me 
on the new expedition, and he knows that 
the news of your return delayed it. He 
may be able to piece out the facts. I told 
them little enough. I’ve hidden the truth 
—lI had cause!” 

Overton nodded understandingly. 

“T thought so. Then I’ll see Asher; he’s 
a friend of mine, and I think I can answer 
for him. We’ve something to fear from 
England; but there, too, I’ll use my in- 
fluence, and we’ll hush it up.” 

“ And I’m to spend the rest of my life 
supporting the intolerable burden of your 
magnanimity—your greatness? I can't 
understand your feeling toward a fellow 
who—who treated you as I did. I might 
as well have murdered you!” 

Overton gave him a hard look. 

“ Understand me, Faunce, I’m human. 
I don’t care a hang about your feelings, 
but I’m willing to do my utmost, to give 
my utmost, to save the woman you’ve 
dared to marry!” 

Faunce drew a tense breath. The accu- 
mulated fury of shame and humiliation 
leaped up. The strain was too much for 
his taut nerves, and he took a quick step 
forward. 

“T see!” he said in a low voice. “ You’re 
putting me under an obligation because you 
love my wife! I may have been a craven 
—I admit that I was a craven—but I have 
never tried to make any woman hate her 
husband!” 

Like a flash Overton’s right arm shot 
out, and his fist struck Faunce full in the 
face. The blow was as sharp as it was 
unexpected. With the same violent im- 
pulse, Faunce leaped at him and hurled 
him back against the wall. Overton, who 
was still broken in health, reeled before the 
assault, and kept his feet only by snatch- 
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ing at the mantel-shelf, while he turned 
deadly pale. Faunce saw it, let go his hold, 
and drew back with an inarticulate sound 
of mingled rage and remorse. 

“Good Heavens, you're making me a 


coward again! I left you to die once, and 
now I’ve tried to kill you! Let me go! 
We two can’t live on the same planet with- 
out an intolerable conflict. Take your 
revenge, expose me—and be hanged!” 

Overton, however, had recovered his self- 
control. 

“T was wrong,” he said bluntly. “I 
had no right to bring your wife into it. We 
can’t insult her by a fight like this. As 
you say, we can’t get on, Faunce, but we 
can agree to silence—we must. To speak 
now does no man any good, and it will 
bring misery to—to some.” 

“To my wife!” Faunce straightened 
himself. The violent flush of anger faded 
out of his face. He turned wearily, picked 
up his hat, and tossed Overton’s cigar— 
which he had never lit—upon the table. 
“Do as you like! To force me to go on 
is about the worst punishment you can 
inflict. I’ve reached the limit!” 

Overton, bent on saving Diane the 
humiliation of her husband’s disgrace, fol- 
lowed him to the door. 

“T’ll speak to Asher, and I'll write to 
England. Let the thing die out. It’s 
agreed, eh?” 

Faunce, who was already on the little 
old-fashioned stoop, looked back, and 
Overton got an impression of a white face 
and haggard eyes; but Faunce made no 
reply in words. He merely nodded his head 
and disappeared into the shadows that 
were gathered thick under the cedars in the 
path. 

Overton stood a moment longer in the 
door, staring blankly into the night, which 
was again fitfully lit up by the moon, and 
listening to those retreating footsteps. 
They weirdly recalled the moment when he 
half revived from his frozen stupor and saw 
the one human figure that he had clung to 
receding in a white mist. It cost him 
again a supreme effort to control the rush 
of his contempt and hatred for the man 
who had just left him. 
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O sooner had I closed the door be- 
hind me than I heard Gertrude 
shriek. She opened the door, and 

ran after me to the stairs, crying out: 
“ Oh, Merl, Sis, stop him! He says he’s 


going out! He’s going to leave me! 
They'll kill him! Oh, Bill, Bill, come 
back!” 


She caught up with me ana clung to my 
arm when I was half-way down the stairs. 
Hoben and Sis, meantime, called out into 
the hall by her terrific racket, made violent 
motions to warn us that the police would 
be attracted by such a noise. 

Desperate as I was, I had no wish to 
create a worse scene. Intent as I was on 
my own situation, I was nevertheless 
touched by Gertrude’s agony. Even though 
her passionate love was really for another 
man, I couldn’t wholly resist its flattery 
and appeal. 

“T guess we shall have to go back up- 
stairs and talk this out,” I said. ‘“ Merl, 
you needn’t bother any more. We'll be 
quiet.” 

Arrived again in my room, we took up 
again the very positions we had occupied 
when I had announced my intention of 
leaving. Gertrude sat on the chair by the 
door, and I stood by the foot of the bed. 
We were silent for several minutes; then I 
spoke. 

“ Now, if I were really Bill Mack—” 

“ Bill, I think I begin to understand 
you,” she interrupted. “ You are tired of 
this life. You are tired of dodging the 
police, and fearing to look honest men in 
the face. Isn’t that it, Bill?” 

“T tell you I am Andrew Keppel. 
has never been my life!” 


This 


“ Bill, you’re not telling the truth. I 
know what you mean. You are trying to 
be through with me for bringing you down 
to this!” She got upon her knees on the 
bed, and leaning over the foot of it, took 
my hand. “ You don’t need to leave me, 
Bill, if you want to begin over again. You 
began to steal because you wanted to, to 
give me the pretty things I was used to. 
I never exacted it, Bill. I would have lived 
with you in a tenement!” 

I made a slight movement. 

“Oh, but it’s true! You never con- 
sulted me, Bill. You just went ahead and 
stole, and I loved you, whatever you did. 
When you brought me money, I spent it 
and enjoyed it, because you meant me to. 
When you ran into fearful dangers, I didn’t 
try to stop you, because it flattered me; 
because, too, I felt that you were so strong 
and brave that nothing could hurt you. I 
was the happiest woman alive to have 
found such a man—a perfect giant—a real 
man—a man who would fight, and steal, 
and crush any rival for the woman he 
loved. What did I care for your poor up- 
bringing, what did I care for the filthy 
people you had to deal with in your work, 
if I only had you to risk your very life for 
me every day?” 

I felt by this time as if I must hear her 
out. It was fascinating to have this sincere 
story of utter devotion addressed to me. 

“ But, Bill, if you’re through with crime, 
I'll go where you like, and do what you 
like. I would enjoy living with decent 
people again. I always enjoy getting away 
to Atlantic City, or some place like that, 
for a few days, and pretending to be white 
folks again. Oh, how I’d enjoy being like 
that for good, and with my Bill!” 

She leaned her head against my shoulder. 
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“ Gertrude,” I replied, “ what would you 
feel about me if I could convince you that 
I am really not Bill Mack, but Andrew 
Keppel? What if I could make you realize 
that though I look like your Bill—though 
I am his body, perhaps—I am really an- 
other man? What if the man you are talk- 
ing with now has never committed any 
crimes or done any brave deeds for your 
sake? What if he thinks of you as he 
might think of any pretty woman whom 
he had never seen before, but who surprised 
him by coming to him in her negligee and 
kissing him?” 

“ This body which I know I am touch- 
ing now, I know I have caressed before,” 
she replied softly. ‘“ No matter how much 
you might change, I’d love you still—no 
matter even if you became quite another 
person. If you hated me, I’d love you. 
These arms, these strong arms that have 
always thrilled me—this strong face so full 
of struggle and fight—those flashing eyes— 
why, this is Bill to me, more a part of me 
than myself!” 

Before I could stop her, she had pressed 
her lips upon mine. Her soft arms were 
around my neck. This was no blushing 
first impulse of passion. This was the love 
of a strong woman for a strong man, 
ripened with time and strengthened by the 
dangers it had withstood. Her very soul 
was in that kiss. It thrilled through all 
that was Bill Mack and deeply touched the 
soul of Andrew Keppel. 

What must I do—yield or resist? A 
whirl of conflicting emotions shook my 
whole being. Weary in body and tense in 
mind, to decide the question was beyond 
my power. 

My heart, injured by Hoben’s bullet, 
suddenly gave way under the strain, and 
I tumbled headlong over the foot of the 
bed in a faint. 


XXIV 


WHEN I regained my senses I was alone. 
It seemed to be night, for the gas was lit, 
though turned low. 

Evidently I had been receiving the at- 
tention of a doctor. . Besides being neatly 
stowed in bed, I had been rebandaged. On 
a small table by the bed there were glasses, 
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thermometer, and medicines, among which 
I perceived a bottle of strychnin. 

Almost immediately after I came to and 
took in my situation, a. woman came into 
the room. I wished to be undisturbed until 
I had collected my thoughts, so I closed 
my eyes, pretending still to be unconscious. 
She who had just entered—I had not seen 
who it was—felt my forehead for fever, 
and then took up her station at the foot 
of the bed. 

Cautiously I opened my eyes till they 
were wide enough to let me know that she 
was not watching me. I had assumed that 
it was Gertrude, but found that, instead, it 
was Sis. 

Where was Gertrude, then, I wondered? 

Perhaps she had watched until she was 
weary, and had now been relieved by Sis. 
Probably she had been on duty a long 
while. I had no way of knowing how long 
I had been unconscious. It was at least 
a whole day, and it might have been as 
long as I had lain delirious in Bellevue. 

I felt very much as I had when I came 
to myself in Bellevue—disjointed from the 
past and ready for new discoveries. But, 
unlike my feeling then—my forgetfulness 
of what had made me unconscious—I now 
vividly recalled my scene with Gertrude. 
It was such a recollection as one might have 
of a nightmare upon awakening, or of a 
fight after his anger had cooled. 

How easy it is at certain times for a man 
in his full senses to yield to a passion which 
at another hour he would abhor! I de- 
spised myself for having thought, even for 
a moment, that I might yield to the tempta- 
tion that had beset me. Not that I now 
revolted at the thought of Gertrude. I felt, 
indeed, no little sympathy for her; but I 
had resolved to be myself—to be Andrew; 
and here again I had almost been conquered 
by Bill Mack. Physical weakness had 
given me another chance to escape from 
Bill Mack’s physical appetites. 

How much of us is spiritual, I wondered? 
What could I say was Andrew, save certain 
memories? Apparently my emotions were 
no part of what I inherited from the Keppel 
family. If it is true that our opinions are 
nine-tenths physical emotion, how much of 
my old point of view did I retain? 
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What if my memories were wholly of 
Andrew’s past? Did that not give me a 
false clue as to what my life would be 
from now on? I had already learned that 
recollection of past experiences and mental 
attitudes form only half of our judgment 
of any present situation. When fear, anger, 
or desire—yes, the mere feeling of the wind 
on our skin—gives us sensations of a sort 


contrary to our predispositions, the result. 


is at best a compromise. 

Of all this I had long since been aware; 
but my experiences with Bill Mack now 
caused me most seriously to question 
whether a man can have any transcendent 
soul, any self apart from the complex 
sensations and habits of his body. 

As I lay thus, reflecting, I doubted 
whether even these self-reproaches would 
have been possible if I were not weak and 
ill. Reduce me to the physical insignifi- 
cance of an Andrew Keppel, I told myself 
in disgust, and I can be as virtuous as any; 
but inflate me to man’s size, give me the 
strength and the sensations of a Bill Mack, 
and I am ready for adventures, lusts, and 
crimes! 

Perhaps, if I had gone on with this line 
of thought, I should have evolved a theory. 
I might either have reasoned myself into 
some kind of spiritual rebirth, or I might 
have despaired of myself as a slave of my 
own body. It was not possible, however, 
to continue the study, for I became dis- 
tracted by what Sis was doing. 

A peculiar crackling sound attracted my 
attention. It seemed to be the vibrations 
of a telephone receiver, such as occasionally 
enable one to hear the instrument from 
across a room, without distinguishing the 
actual voice. 

Sis had her head somewhat averted, so 
that it was possible for me to raise myself 
slightly from the pillow without her seeing 
me. She was very still, and was leaning 
a little forward in an attitude of listening, 
holding something to her ear. I watched 


her fully five minutes. By straining my 
attention I became more and more con- 
vinced that she held some kind of tele- 
phonic instrument to her ear. 
curious, I spoke to her. 

“Is that a dictograph, Sis?” 


Desperately 
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The poor girl was frightened almost out 
of her senses. With a half-stifled cry she 
leaped from her chair and bounded to the 
door, leaning against it as if in pain. 

“ Did I scare you, Sis?” I asked. 

“ Oh, Lordy, Mr. Bill, don’t do me that 
way again! I thought it was one of them 
spoke to me!” 

““ Who are ‘ them ’?” 

“The gang-—the—you know, all your 
friends. They’re down-stairs talking to 
Miss Gertrude. But, shush, don’t let on I 
told you! I ain’t supposed to be listening 
to what ain’t none of my business. You 
won't let on, will you, please, Mr. Bill?” 

“I won't, on one condition,” I said; 
“namely, that you let me take up the 
listening where you left off. Give me that 
receiver!” 

“ No—no!” protested Sis. ‘“ You ain't 
supposed to know what’s goin’ on, neither. 
You're sick. You lie down there and close 
your eyes and rest. Doctor says you got 
an iron constitution, but it’s been out in the 
rain too much.” 

“Sis, you know you are dying to hear 
the rest of that conversation, and just be- 
grudge dropping the instrument. Let’s 
listen together, then. I'll hear it a while, 
and you hear it a while. You tell me what 
they say when you listen, and I'll do the 
same. How’s that?” 

The girl chuckled, more than flattered to 
be taken into confidence. She started to 
hold the tiny receiver to my ear, but I held 
it away for a second. 

“ First of all,” I said, “ tell me how that 
dictograph got in here. Who put it in, and 
why?” 

“ Why, Mr. Bill, you had it put in your- 
self, so as all you had to do was to leave 
two men alone in the dining-room with a 
few bottles of beer, and then come up- 
stairs and listen whether they was double- 
crossing you. Seems like your sickness 
has kind o’ made you forget, ain’t it?” 

“ It’s awful how that bullet affected me, 
Sis,” I replied in a most confidential tone. 
“IT don’t dare let on to Gert; but I bet you 
I don’t recognize the voices or remember 
the names of any one-in that room.” 

With this preparation I took the receiver 
to my ear. 
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“ Nobody sleeps on the first floor,” said 
a voice so wonderfully distinct that I was 
startled. It seemed to be in the very room. 

“ Who’s that talking now, Sis?” I asked, 
holding the receiver to her ear for a second. 

“The one that’s describing the house, 
and who sleeps on each floor?” 

“ Yes!” 

“Why, that’s Merkle, I think—the one 
they call Baldy. You know—the one that 
ain’t got nothing on his head exceptin’ a 
wrinkle between the ears.” 

“ Sis, you’re a bright girl,” I said, again 
listening. ‘ You’re—” 

Another voice was breaking in. 

“ How do you know they ain’t nobody 
at home but the girl and the servants?” 

It was Meeney. I recognized that falset- 
to voice. I recalled that I owed him twen- 
ty dollars, and that I hadn’t been able to 
keep my appointment with him. I hoped 
that he knew why by this time. 

A third voice answered Meeney. 

“ The cook’s helper—that’s the one that 
tipped us off how to get the guard soused. 
Says she heard the girl come into the 
kitchen to tell the cook not to get up any- 
thing for dinner, ‘cause there was only 
going to be just herself at the house next 
two days.” 

“ Who's that talking now, Sis?” 

She listened. 

“Why, don’t you know? That’s Jim.” 

“Who's Jim?” 

“ Why, you know! Are yo’-all forgetting 
who Jim is?” 

“ Wouldn’t know him from my own 
mother, Sis.” 

“ Yuh-huh!” she chuckled. “ Yes, sir, 
you sure are forgetting yourself! Jim’s 
your old partner—your baggage-man.” 

“ What’s a baggage-man?” 

“ Lordy, I dunno, Mr. Bill, only you-all 
kind o’ led me to believe it was some one 
that goes along to carry the things you 
hook, and to close up the doors you opens.” 

“Well, what’s the conversation, Sis? 
Who are all the people in the room, and 
what are they talking about?” 

She took the receiver. 

“ They’re Merl, and Jim, and Baldy, and 
Meeney—you know he just got out of 
Auburn—and Miss Gertrude.” 
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“Oh, is Gert there?” I asked, surprised 
at my own interest. i 

“ They been talking about robbing this 
house somewhere, while all the family’s 
away -but some girl. Before you spoke to 
me they was telling what-all was in the 
house—seems like a lot of wedding-presents 
all in one room. They read about ’em in 
the paper—Miss Gertrude said she did— 
and they was going to go there to-night 
after one o’clock and get the things. Miss 
Gertrude was—oh, there, she’s talking 
now!” 

She listened a moment. 

“ She’s reading, I think—yes, she’s going 
over the list of wedding-presents in the 
paper, telling ’em what they ought to bring 
and what they ought to leave behind.” 

“Let me have that instrument!” I ex- 
claimed, taking it away from her. 

I heard Gertrude checking off the items 
to be stolen. 

“* One set of Froissart’s “ Chronicles,” 
from the library of—’ Oh, needn’t mind 
any books,” she said. ‘“ These must be 
very valuable, but we can’t dispose of them. 
‘A silver tea-set once owned by Dolly 
Madison.’ Bring that along. We won’t 
dare sell it for what it really is, but it will 
bring more than ordinary silver as an 
antique. ‘One diamond tiara valued at 
twenty thousand dollars.’ ” 

A chorus of sighs, ejaculations, and 
groans greeted this item. Gertrude inter- 
rupted her reading. 

“Now, just because there are a few 
things like that tiara, you boys mustn’t 
get excited and ball this thing up. I want 
you to go at this as coolly and methodically 
as if you were going through a ten-cent 
store. Don’t be pikers. What’s twenty 
thousand dollars, if you can come away 
with a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
stuff? Remember, this is to be our get- 
away haul. We want enough to take us all 
out of the country and keep us for several 
years to come. It’s too bad that poor Bill 
lies up there sick. If he could go along to 
manage this thing, I know it would be done 
right. It wouldn’t be a case like at a fire, 
where you get so excited that you throw 
the alarm-clock and sofa-pillows out of the 
window, and leave all the valuable things 
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to get burned up. Now I’m going to give 
you this list of things, with the names 
checked off of those you are to bring. You 
know—get the most value in the least 
space. You ought to be able to pack into 
a couple of suit-cases everything it’s worth 
while to take.” 

I gave Sis the instrument and lay back 
in bed. I had heard all I cared to hear. 
It was sickening to find Gertrude planning 
this affair, after she had been so vociferous 
in declaring her wish to give up a life of 
crime. She had fooled me in a double 
sense. Weak as I had been to be on the 
verge of succumbing to her beauty, I had 
been still worse inveigled in believing her 
sincere when she professed her longing for 
a better existence. 

Although I felt remote from all the plot- 
ting, I deemed it my duty, nevertheless, to 
halt the new scheme if I could. 

“ Sis, go tell Gertrude to come up here 
at once. Tell her I’m awake and calling 
for her.” 

“ Wait, Mr. Bill—she’s just gone to the 
door with the men. She's telling them 
what to be sure to do. They’re going now.” 

“ Tell Gert I want her right away.” I 
insisted. 

Sis hurried off, but I had no doubt that 
it would be too late to stop the burglariz- 
ing expedition. At any rate, I had evidence 
enough to prove to Gertrude that I knew 
her to be a thief at heart. I could con- 
front her with this and then leave the house 
with a clear conscience. 

Gertrude came in alone, breathless, but 
happy. 

“ Oh, Bill, you’re getting well 

She tried to throw herself upon me, but 
I pushed her back impatiently. 

“What about this big robbery you're 
planning, Gert?” I asked contemptuously. 

She was puzzled for a second; then, see- 
ing the dictograph, she understood that I 
probably knew everything that had been 
said down-stairs. 

“ Bill, you were listening!” 
“Oh, Bill, forgive me this once!” She 
sat down on the floor by the bed. “It 
was such an opportunity as you would 
surely have taken yourself. The newspa- 
pers fairly planned it for us—told just 


'? 


she gasped. 
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what was to be looked for and how much 
it was worth—told what room it was in and 
who was in the house. They even men- 
tioned the carelessness of the family in 
leaving only one detective on guard; and 
when they gave his name, I knew just what 
we had to do to fix him. It’s a beautiful 
chance, Bill, and it will make us money 
enough to get away and put this fearful 


. life behind us!” 


“You are hopeless, Gertrude,” I replied. 
“If you can commit a crime to escape a 
life of crime, it proves that you have felt 
no remorse whatever. You are merely 
craving the greater luxury of freedom from 
fear of punishment!” 

“Oh, Bill, don’t say that! It doesn’t 
sound like you to talk that way to me. 
I could almost believe you were some one 
different. I’m only thinking of you, dear. 
We haven’t much money left, and you must 
be got out of the country. If you don’t 
want to use any more dishonest money, 
we can let the boys have it, or give them 
this house for our part of it.” 

“IT want to try to stop this robbery if I 
can,” I replied. “ Where are they going?” 

“Oh, up on Fifth Avenue,” she replied. 
“It’s rich people who will never miss it; 
and no one seems really to own these wed- 
ding-presents. The wealthy people who 
gave them to the girl certainly must have 
made up their minds to part with them; 
and now the girl doesn’t want them, and 
is going to send them back to-morrow.” 

“Why is she going to send them back?” 
I hastened to ask. 

“ Because her fiancé got killed.” 

“She lives on Fifth Avenue?” 

“ 

“And her name is Peabody — Eleanor 
Peabody?” 

“ Yes—oh, Bill, what makes you look so 
funny? Lie down there — you'll be sick 
again!” 

“Stop that whining!” I said. “ Get me 
some clothes! Quick—some clothes to 
wear outdoors!” 

She was too frightened to disobey. Un- 
til I was dressed, neither of us spoke. She 
merely twisted her hands in an agony of 
fear. 

“ Gertrude,” I said, when I had jumped 














into Bill Mack’s clothes, “I haven’t time 
to explain things to you any more. I'll just 
say this—again I tell you I am Andrew 
Keppel. That young girl you have sent 
those jailbirds to rob is the girl I was to 
have married. I’m going to beat those 
thugs to it!” 

“Oh, Bill, you are out of your head 
again!”’ wailed Gertrude. “If you go out 
now, I'll never see you again!” ‘ 

“T fear that you won’t,” I replied, too 
much excited to realize how cruel I was. 

“ Kiss me good-by! Bill— Bill!” she 
cried out as I went down the stairs. 

As I opened the outer door, I glanced 
up at the weeping figure of a woman whom 
I was deserting forever. From the despair 
in her face, as she knelt at the top of 
the stairs, clutching the rail, she seemed to 
realize fully all that the parting meant 
to her. 

At that moment Bill Mack was going 
completely out of her life. Indeed, Bill 
Mack was dead. 

XXV 

WHEN I left Gertrude’s house I had but 
one purpose—to save Eleanor from dan- 
ger. I had but one fear—that the police 
would capture me before I reached 
Eleanor’s home. 

In my hurry to get away I had not even 
asked for car-fare. I might have accepted 
that further gratuity from Gertrude. It 
was out of the question, however, to go 
back for it. 

On the other hand, going afoot all the 
way up Fifth Avenue was unthinkable. 
Apart from the danger of being stopped on 
the way, there was the more serious diffi- 
culty that by the time I arrived at the 
house the robbery would have been com- 
mitted, and Eleanor would probably have 
been at the mercy of the four bandits. 

It struck me that I might cheat a taxi- 
driver out of a ride. I could have him 
take me to Eleanor’s house, and then ask 
him to wait until I did a small errand and 
came right out. I might make my scheme 
more plausible by giving him two addresses 
as I got in. 

This I resolved to do. Since thé nearest 
likely place to get a taxi was City Hall 
12 
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Square, I made my way quickly toward 
that point. 

There is no more frequented place in 
New York than the Park Row end of 
Brooklyn Bridge. Even at midnight there 
is a constant stream of people tramping to 
the Elevated or clattering down the stairs 
to the subway. The streets are lit, the 
newspaper-offices are lit, some of the stores 
are lit and crowded with people. Street- 
vendors’ carts hang out their sputtery 
lights. There is no obscurity save the kind 
which may be found in mere numbers. 

This, too, is an excellent place for the 
police to look over suspects. In an endless, 
weary procession, idlers and wastrels crawl 
out of the cheap saloons and lodging- 
houses to mingle with the currents of 
Broadway, Park Row, and the Bowery. 
At any rate, the police are always there. 
No one could complain of any lack of them 
at this point when anything happens. 

I came into the open plaza from Frank- 
fort Street. I had hardly got out of the 
shadow of the Tribune Building when I 
ran square into a policeman. As I mut- 
tered a startled apology, and tried to with- 
draw, he kept his hand upon my arm and 
gave me a scrutinizing glance. I dared 
not avoid it. Indifference was my only 
disguise. 

“* Bill Mack?” he half queried, half as- 
serted. 

With some deliberation I studied him. 
He was very dark-complexioned. I risked 
the guess that he was one of the Italian 
squad, especially assigned to this section. 

“ Bill Mack?” I repeated. “ Nossignore 
—I am detective for Italian consulate.” 

“ Detective, eh?” said he. “ Well, let’s 
see! What’s your business out here to- 
night?” he asked me, dropping into Italian. 

“T’ve got a Black-Hand case that the 
consul doesn’t want to give to the police,” 
I replied in the same tongue. “ He really 
wishes to get the criminal.” 

“Well, who is the Italian consul?” 

Fortunately [ knew. I had met him on 
my way back from Italy last winter. 

“ The Cavaliere Cosanti.” 

The name was a password. 

“ Bona notte!” said the cop, turning 
away. 
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I was encouraged by this success. An- 
drew’s education and experience could cast 
a veil of obscurity over Bill Mack which 
deceived even policemen on the lookout for 
him. I stepped briskly over to the old 
City Hall, in front of which I saw a wait- 
ing taxi, vacant. 

“Take me to the Harvard Club,” I said 
to the driver. “ You'll have to hurry to 
get me there before one o’clock, when they 
lock up, because I have to go first to the 
corner of Ninetieth and Fifth Avenue and 
stop there for a minute.” 

“ll get you to both places, with ten 
minutes to stop at the Fifth Avenue ad- 
dress,” said the driver. 

“ll not require more than ten min- 
utes,” I said, hurrying into the cab. 

The trip to Eleanor’s was made without 
incident. Arriving at her house, I ordered 
the driver to wait just around the corner, 
explaining that I was anxious not to have 
the cab seen from the house. It hardly 
needed my reiterated promise to be gone 
less than ten minutes to allay any possible 
doubt about his pay. Apart from my hav- 
ing fixed his attention on my haste to get 
to the Harvard Club, he could have no 
doubt about a “call” who was evidently 
on a Fifth Avenue visiting-list. 

Had I not wished to get away from the 
taxi-driver I should have followed the sim- 
ple plan of waiting in the doorway or on 
the corner for my burglarizing friends to 
come up, and using my authority as Bill 
Mack to make them forego the robbery. 
Now, however, it was necessary to go into 
the house by some means or other. I re- 
solved to ring, and to send word to Eleanor 
that I had come to prevent a robbery. I 
had confidence enough in her bravery to 
believe that she would come down and talk 
to me. 

As I was about to put my hand on the 
bell, the door opened quietly, and a wo- 
man’s voice whispered out of the darkness: 

“Come in quickly!” 

I did so. 

“Where are the others?” she asked, still 
in a whisper, as she closed the door. 

“ Aren’t they here yet?” I asked. 

“No, and I was beginning to worty. 
I’ve got that detective asleep in the 
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kitchen, but I’m afraid the effects of the 
drug will wear off pretty soon. Is this Mr. 
Merkle?” 

“ No, this is Bill Mack,” I said. 

“Oh dear, you don’t tell me! They 
were wishing you could come, but they said 
you were too sick.” 

“T’m going right up. When the others 
come, you tell them that I’m here and that 
I said they must wait here in the vestibule 
till I came down. Mind!” 

“1 will. Shall I show you the way to 
the room where the presents are kept?” 

“ T know the place.” 

How well, indeed, I knew it! I needed 
no light to find my way up to the third 
floor, to Eleanor’s library or sitting-room, 
which had been used for displaying the 
wedding-presents. 

I took advantage of the opportunity to 
go up with the purpose merely of looking 
at the gifts. They had been half my own, 


‘and I wished to see them once more be- 


fore they were sent back. 

When the burglarizing quartet arrived, I 
intended to be in the vestibule to warn 
them away. It would probably be some 
little time before they came, unless they 
had driven up-town in a taxi, which was 
scarcely likely. The tedious minutes could 
be pleasantly spent in looking at the pretty 
baubles, and at the cards that came with 
them. The house was so familiar to me, 
and I came so honestly in the réle of a 
protector, that I had none of the feeling 
of being an intruder. 

I was cautious about my footsteps, 
however, and made no sound. Gently I 
turned the knob of the library door, and 
slowly and noiselessly I opened it. The 
room was dark. 

When I had closed the door behind me, 
I felt quite safe from interruption, for 
while Eleanor’s rooms were on the same 
floor, they were well to the rear, with 
heavy doors between. I switched on the 
lights, therefore, and proceeded to examine 
the presents. 

Nothing had been disturbed since I saw 
them last, save that apparently more gifts 
had arrived. It was a gorgeous display. 
Endless rows of silver things made the 
bravest appearance when the lights went 

















on, and filled most of the space on the 
tables, which were arranged in the shape 
of a letter U around three sides of the 
room. A closer scrutiny, however, made 
one oblivious to these things when the far 
more costly articles of jewelry caught the 
eye. 

The most beautiful gift was a rather 
simple pendant from Mrs. Worden Brown 
—diamonds and pearls set in platinum, so 
slender a groundwork that hardly anything 
but the jewels showed. Stars shining 
through a mist, they seemed. 

I took up the pendant to examine and 
admire it. My back was turned to the 
door. This was careless of me, for it had 
given some one a chance to get clear into 
the room before I was aware of it. 

“ Hold up your hands!” said a woman’s 
voice. 

It was Eleanor! The brave girl was 
holding a gun on Bill Mack! 


I obeyed her command and _ turned’ 


around calmly, swinging Mrs. Worden 
Brown’s pendant and smiling. 

“ May I put this trinket back and then 
hold up my hands again, Miss Peabody?” 
I asked. 

She didn’t reply, but held the revolver 
with both hands. She kept it at arm’s 
length from her, and wrinkled her brow 
and tightened her lips, as if in momentary 
expectation that the instrument would go 
off of its own accord simply because it was 
pointing at a hard character. 

She made a pretty picture. In spite of 
my surprise and sense of danger, I still had 
to note that in her night-dress, and with 
flowing hair, she made a pretty picture. 
She was flushed rather than pale, as one 
might expect. She must have been more 
angry than frightened. 

Without lowering my hand too much, I 
dropped Mrs. Brown’s pendant and leaned 
back against the table as comfortably as 
I could. 

“T don’t tell you to frighten you, but 
rather to add interest to the occasion,” I 
remarked; “ but I think you will be sur- 
prised to learn that you are gazing at the 
evil countenance of the burglar who held 
up Mr. Andrew Keppel the night before 
his wedding-day!” 
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“Then you have accomplices! You had 
two helpers before. Where are they now?” 

“That reminds me. I wonder what is 
keeping them! Only there are four of 
them this time. I’m afraid that your one 
little revolver will be outranged and out- 
classed by their many fierce weapons!” 

What could have possessed me to banter 
with her in this fashion? My heart was 
near breaking at the thought that there 
stood Eleanor, my Eleanor, straining away 
at a murderous weapon, ready to kill me 
to protect her life and her tragic treasure. 
I almost wished that I might goad or 
frighten her into pulling the trigger. 

“You’ve got weapons on you. 
them to me!” she ordered. 

“TI can’t do it for two reasons. One is 
that I thoughtlessly came out unarmed; 
the second is that I am holding up my 
hands.” 

She was plainly puzzled. It was all she 
could do to guard one burglar, and she was 
evidently trying to figure out a plan for 
dealing with four more. 

“Tf I allow you to go without calling 
the police, will you agree to take your gang 
and leave the house without disturbing 
anything?” 

“ That sounds like a fair proposal, but I 
can’t accept it. I came here, young lady, 
to protect you from my gang. They are 
bent upon robbing you against my wishes. 
As soon as I have cleared them out, I shall 
put it up to you whether I shall hand my- 
self over to the police.” 

“IT don’t believe you!” said Eleanor 
scornfully. 

“If you don’t, then look behind you!” 
I cried excitedly, pointing to the door. 

Of course there was really no one at the 
door; but before she discovered the hoax 
I had pounced upon her revolver and taken 
it from her. 

The child was now genuinely frightened. 
She shrank back, pale, but made no outcry. 

“Oh, please don’t be frightened, 
Eleanor dear!” I said softly, forgetting my- 
self in my pain for her. “ Believe me, I 


Give 


came to protect you. I may need this re- 
volver to do so. See here, I give it back 
to you to keep; but if there is danger you 
must let me have it.” 
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She took the weapon, but now made no 
effort to point it. She was too nervous, too 
nonplused, to control her hands. 

“Who are you?” she gasped, dropping 
into a near-by chair. 

“T am a man who knew Andrew Kep- 
pel. Everything he knew, I know. Every- 
thing he knew about you, I know. It’s 
because I want to tell you some of these 
things that I ask you to let me prevent 
this burglary in my own way.” 

“ But didn’t you come here to rob me?” 

“ Bless you, no! Let me ask you—have 
you come into this room since Andrew’s 
death to look at your presents and cry over 
them?” 

She was too deeply wrought upon to 
answer in any but truthful fashion. 

“Yes. I was coming to look at them 
when I discovered you here.” 

“Well, I have sentimental attachments 
for these things, too, as you may under- 
stand some day. I was merely looking at 
them when you came in. I was waiting 
for the gang that—” 

Three sharp raps at the door stopped 
me. It was the signal which Jim had given 
to Bill Mack the night I was robbed in my 
own home. It was meant for me. 

“Hush!” I softly warned Eleanor. 
“ Hide behind that portiére!” 

She obeyed instantly. Hardly was she 
hidden when the door opened and the four 
cutthroats entered. Hoben and Meeney I 
knew, Baldy I recognized from Sis’s de- 
scription; and the fourth, the biggest and 
ugliest, I took to be Jim. 

“Stop right where you are!” I ordered 
in a voice nowise repressed. 

My loud tone startled and held them. 

“What in thunder do you mean, keeping 
us waiting down-stairs? What does all this 
mean?” demanded Jim angrily. “ What 
do you mean, being too sick to come, and 
then getting here ahead of us? Are you 
trying to do the double on us?” 

“| came here to head off this affair,” I 
returned. “ This thing isn’t going to hap- 
pen. Here’s one job you won’t pull off. 
Turn round and go back down-stairs!” 

None moved to go, although each shift- 
ed, and waited in astonishment for some 
one else to reply. Jim took the burden. 
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“ We're here already. The thing’s done. 
No more trouble at all—just remove the 
swag. What’s eatin’ you, Bill? Are you 
crazy?” 

Meeney had pushed a little forward. His 
greedy eyes caught the lights reflected in 
the pendant as it hung partly over the 
table. 

“My Lord, look at those things—dia- 
monds!” he exclaimed. 

With the next move he would have been 
upon them. I.pushed my hand against his 
chest and flung him roughly back. 

Hoben broke in with a wail. 

“ Bill, don’t you see those things? 
There’s a hurdred thousand dollars’ worth! 
Look at them! Look at them!” he cried, 
his voice actually full of tears. 

Baldy was trying to slip around the 
group and get behind me. I grabbed him 
by the throat and threw him to the floor. 
Jim drew his revolver, holding it by the 
muzzle, to use as a club. 

“ Just try that on me, will you?” he 
hissed. 

My temper rose to fever heat. Although 
I had no weapon, I was about to spring at 
Jim’s throat, when an electric bell rang 
through the house. It was so startling that, 
angry as we all were, we stopped in our 
tracks and stood motionless and silent. 

Again the bell rang loudly. It seemed 
to be the front door-bell down-stairs, but 
it was evidently coupled with another bell 
up-stairs. Again and again it rang, while 
we stood transfixed. Apparently no one 
moved to answer it below. Jim finally 
broke the spell. 

“If that’s the police, it doesn’t matter 
whether we have the goods in our pockets 
or not, we get the road. I’m going to take 
a big chance. Help me fix Bill!” 

With that, he clubbed the revolver down 
on my head with a force that tore the scalp 
and started a copious flow of blood. 

He got in no second blow, for I grappled 
with him. I was too dazed, however, to be 
able to down my assailant. If the others 
had helped him, they would have done for 
me easily; but the three began hastily to 
snatch up jewelry and silver preparatory to 
a flight. 

Jim was a desperate and formidable ad- 




















versary. He was on the point of freeing 
his arm to shoot me, when help came in 
an unexpected way. A sharp report came 
from behind the curtains, and Jim crashed 
to the floor. Eleanor had shot him! 

Baldy, Hoben, and Meeney were too 
badly frightened by the ringing below to 
stand the shock of this new attack. They 
fled precipitately down-stairs, with Eleanor 
firing shot after shot at them in wild in- 
effectiveness. 

They plunged noisily down one flight of 
stairs. Then we heard them rush the 
length of the hall, and begin to tumble 
down to the first floor. I distinguished 
Hoben’s fearsome voice as it cried: 

“ Duck it, boys! The bulls!” 

Eleanor looked at me with alarm. 

“Do you dare face the police?” she 
asked. 

“I'd have a poor chance with them!” 

“Then hurry! Come into my room. 
I'll say there were just those four men!” 

She allowed me to give her hand a 
squeeze of gratitude as I slipped into her 
boudoir. 

XXVI 

Tue taxi-driver was hard to dispose of. 
It was he who had brought the police. The 
fact that so many mysterious characters 
had entered the house without coming out 
had confirmed his suspicion that his ab- 
sconding fare had been a thief. Now that 
the police had caught three rascals “ with 
the goods,” and found a fourth lying 
wounded on the floor, he insisted that the 
man who cheated him should be captured 
also. Eleanor denied that there was any 
one else in the house, and Meeney, Hoben, 
and Baldy, with the loyalty of the gang, 
corroborated her statement. 

The police, nevertheless, were bent upon 
searching the whole house. I could hear 
Eleanor, just outside the door of her own 
room, arguing the matter with them. She 
would not have her rooms entered by a lot 
of men, policemen or no policemen! She 
would gladly pay the driver what was 
owing to him if he would leave his num- 
ber, and would reward him, besides, for 
calling the police. 

This suggestion made the taxi-man less 
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sure than he had been that five men had 
entered the house. 

“Well, ye know, miss, it might have 
been that my man was one of the last four. 
He might have come out again without me 
seeing him. I wouldn’t just swear he 
wasn’t this man you shot.” 

“ And, of course, father will reward you 
officers for being so prompt,” Eleanor 
hastened to add to the policemen, seeing 
the effect of the money suggestion upon 
the taxi-driver. 

“ All in the line of duty, miss! It’s our 
business to run dangers like this,” said one 
of the cops, making a pretense of depre- 
cating the idea of reward. “ We ain’t ex- 
pecting no money, miss. Aloysius, write 
yer name and address down for the young 
lady. You’ve got children at school.” 

“ Well, hain’t ye got a wife in the hos- 
pital, Timothy?” responded Aloysius. “ I’ll 
be writing yer own name before I set down 
me own.” 

“And there’s Tom and Mike down 
there looking after them three prisoners. 
Put down their addresses, too, Aloysius,” 
said Tim. 

These clerical details distracted atten- 
tion from further search of the house; nor 
did the idea of looking into Eleanor’s room 
enter any one’s head again. 

As soon as the policemen had given her 
full directions how to reach them at their 
homes, “any time she wanted to call on 
them for help,” they turned their atten- 
tion to other things. What happened next 
I could not hear; but doubtless they fol- 
lowed Eleanor’s competent directions as to 
taking care of the injured Jim till the am- 
bulance came, and made arrangements for 
guarding the valuables during the rest of 
the night. 

Soon afterward Eleanor hurried in to 
give me the attention which she felt was 
due me as an injured man. The sight that 
met her eyes was enough to sicken any 
girl who had been through as much excite- 
ment as she had. The blood was still 
flowing from the cut on my head. In 


order to keep it out of my eyes and off the 
floor, I had smeared my cheeks, and my 
hands, arms, shirt-sleeves, and collar were 
soaked with the dark stain. 
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“Oh, you poor, poor man!” she gasped, 
as she locked the door. ‘“ Come, lie down 
on this bed!” 

I protested, but she insisted. 

“What if it does spoil a sheet? 
are dangerously hurt!” 

I lay down to oblige her, and found that 
it greatly obliged myself, for I was dizzy. 

Eleanor called in her maid, whom she 
found hovering over the wounded thief in 
the library. The girl was in a great state 
of excitement as it was, what with gun- 
shots and policemen and thwarted bur- 
glars; and Eleanor had difficulty in keep- 
ing her from going into hysterics at the 
further sight of a bloody man lying on her 
mistress’s bed. 

“ Don’t squeal, Annie!” said Eleanor, 
clapping her hand over the girl’s mouth. 
“Get me some sort of basin full of warm 
water.” ; 

Annie hurried off, crying. While she was 
gone, Eleanor busied herself in her dress- 
ing-room, swiftly twisting up her hair and 
getting into some shoes. 

As soon as Eleanor had washed off the 
blood sufficiently to be able to examine the 
wound, she measured the length of the cut. 

“T think it can go without stitching,” 
she said. “It is a short, deep cut. Prob- 
ably a small blood-vessel was pierced; but 
as it has begun clotting, I believe there’ll 
be no further trouble, except perhaps from 
infection. Do you think we ought to risk 
getting in a doctor, when all this attention 
is focused on us, and the police are prob- 
ably watching?” 

“ Of course I much prefer to avoid any 
risk of being found here,” I replied. “A 
little peroxid and a bit of court-plaster 
ought to fix it up.” 

“To be sure! 
Annie.” 

It was marvelously soothing to have 
Eleanor fussing over me. Her touch was 
deft and gentle. In spite of her girlish 
concentration and interest in me as a pa- 
tient, she yielded no part of her reserve 
and womanly authority. 

What a distance there was now between 
me and my fiancée! To her I was only a 
burglar who had given her special grounds 
for consideration and for assistance out of 
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a difficulty. As for her, she was subtly 
changed in manner and appearance from 
what she had been when I last saw her. 
The first shock of sorrow at her lover’s 
death having passed, a more settled sug- 
gestion of having suffered had taken hold 
of her. Although she was as sweet as be- 
fore, there was something far deeper re- 
vealed in her eyes. 

How I longed to be able to convince her 
that there was no reason to mourn! If it 
was Andrew she wanted, was it not he 
who lay there so content under her minis- 
trations? 

But, alas, how much of the Andrew she 
loved had been buried! The boyish good 
looks were no more. The youthful, light- 
hearted exuberance was gone. I was like 
an Enoch Arden come back in his old age, 
and without even a suggestion of my for- 
mer appearance. Could Eleanor love me 
for the soul that still was in me? 

When she had bandaged my head and 
washed all traces of the blood away, 
Eleanor helped me to remove the soiled 
shirt with all the calm indifference to false 
modesty which a nurse might display. 
Then she gave me one of Mr. Peabody’s 
own shirts — several sizes too small — to 
put on. 

When I had put it on, she came and sat 
by the bed. 

“You said that you knew Mr. Keppel. 
That is, you said—I forget just how you 
put it.” 

“IT meant that I was Andrew Keppel; 
but I don’t know whether it’s true. I fear 
that I am only Bill Mack, the burglar, 
after all. Some marvelous thing has hap- 
pened. I woke up out of a spell of un- 
consciousness recently, thinking that my 
name was Andrew Keppel. I thought that 
my address was 47 East Forty-Ninth 
Street. I had myself taken there in the 
ambulance, only to see the body of An- 
drew Keppel brought there dead. Since 
then I have discovered that I look like Bill 
Mack. I was taken to Bill Mack’s haunts 
and treated as Bill Mack by his cronies. 
The police want me as Bill Mack, and are 
ready to send me to the chair as a mur- 
derer and a highwayman. How can I say 
who I am?” 























Eleanor was listening as if to a ghost- 
story or a tale of double personality, skep- 
tical, but marvelously interested. 

“ Perhaps I really am Bill Mack. Per- 
haps, in the moments of his death, Andrew 
Keppel reviewed all his life history; and 
perhaps I, too, was somehow put in com- 
munication with those recollections. I re- 
member many things which only you and 
Andrew might be expected to have as se- 
crets between you.” 

With that, I began to recall how she had 
been courted. It was not a particularly 
romantic conversation we had held, Elea- 
nor and I, on a certain morning when we 
had been out riding, and when she had 
consented to be my wife; and yet I did 
not doubt that she found several things in 
it to hold tenaciously in recollection. 

At any rate, as I repeated the foolish 
remarks I had made then—the self-depre- 
cations, the promises I made to try to be 
useful in the future, the repeated assertion 
that Claudia had never meant anything to 
me—these and other things, which now I 
hesitate to set down, I could see that 
Eleanor remembered even more clearly 
than I. Her head dropped low, and tears 
rolled down her cheeks under the fingers 
with which she had covered her eyes. 

“* Andrew,’ you said to me, ‘it seems 
almost immoral for two people to get mar- 
ried without being of any use to each 
other. I don’t need you to hoe potatoes 
for me, and you don’t need me to sew but- 
ton-holes for you. It’s merely like acquir- 
ing another choice possession; and yet, 
Andrew, I do love you.’ 

“* But I need you,. Eleanor, to help 
me become useful,’ I said—or, at least, it 
seems as if it was I who said it. ‘ What 
are such ministrations as sewing button- 
holes compared to the help you can be to- 
ward giving me a soul?’ ” 

Eleanor gave a little outcry and got up 
from the chair. 

“Yes, that’s what Andrew said! 
really said that!” 

She stood at some distance from me, re- 
garding me sorrowfully, as if I were mere- 
ly a trance medium for communicating 
with Andrew. 

“ Perhaps Andrew needed even more 
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than Eleanor, even more than love, to give 
him a soul,” I continued. “ Perhaps he 
needed to struggle with Bill Mack’s handi- 
caps. At any rate, whether I am Andrew 
walking around in Bill Mack’s shoes, or 
Bill Mack walking around in a trance, un- 
der the spell of Andrew’s personality, I 
have to make the same struggle that An- 
drew spoke of then!” 

“Oh, it is too wonderful!” cried Elea- 
nor. “I can’t make you out. I don’t be- 
lieve in you, and yet Andrew must at least 
be influencing you!” 

Thus we talked until dawn. I recalled 
hundreds of little things—our entire court- 
ship. Most of the time she was crying. 
At times it must have seemed as if she was 
merely dreaming all that I was saying. 

However much I recalled the past, there 
was evidently no suggestion of Andrew in 
my appearance and voice. This great, 
hulking frame was wot her Andrew. She 
believed, she didn’t believe. She won- 
dered, she doubted; she accepted, and 
then doubted again. 

“Tt is wonderful!” she repeated again 
and again. “ You must be under some in- 
fluence!” 

At length, when it became apparent that 
it was getting light outside, she said: 

“You must go away now. It’s getting 
daylight, and it would never do for you 
to be found here. Can you come back 
when father is here this afternoon? I want 
him to hear what you say.” 

“Tf I am seen on the street, I’m sure 
to be captured. The police-force of the 
country is searching for me!” 

“What can we do?” 

“TI have just one plan—to get away. I 
want to think over my situation. I want 
to recover myself. I want to work. I 
shall be all right if I can only get away 
from criminals and police-officials. Can 
you help me?” 

“Where can you go?” 

“To Canada.” 

“T’ll get you there. The question is 
how to get out of the house.” 

“Have you some chauffeur’s things? 
Let me get into cap, goggles, and ulster, 
and take you out riding.” 
“Can you drive a car?” 
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“ Your big Packard is perfectly familiar 
to me.” 

In another half-hour she was dressed for 
a morning spin, and I was togged out as a 
chauffeur. Merl Hoben himself wouldn’t 
have recognized me. 

The car had been brought to the door 
by the garage attendant a few minutes 
before. The police on guard before the 
house were astonished to see Miss Peabody 
taking a ride at daybreak. The servants 
were so curious that even though they had 
been privately told by the maid, Annie, 
that they were not to be surprised at the 
mysterious chauffeur, they all but gave us 
away. 

We went straight into Central Park. 
Once there, Eleanor leaned over the front 
seat and gave me a purse. 

“There’s about two hundred and fifty 
dollars here,” she said. “ It’s lucky I had 
even that amount in cash. Write me your 
address in Canada, and I’ll send you more 
if you need it.” 

“‘ Shall you be able to get this car back 
easily from the Grand Central Station?” 
I asked. 

“Tf you can drive to Canada, take the 
car. That will probably be the safest 
thing to do,” she replied. “ Please drive 
me to the Keppels’, then you take the 
car, and I'll have them send an electric 
around for me.” 

“ Then you are willing to trust me with 
your machine?” 

“T find it easy to trust you,” she re- 
plied. “ I—I think I believe in you!” 

We were silent till we reached the Kep- 
pel house. 

“Shall I tell Mrs. Keppel what you 
have said to me?” 

At the mention of mother I choked up. 
It seemed hard to drive up and away like 
a chauffeur without even seeing her. As I 
couldn’t speak, Eleanor answered her own 
question for me. 

“ TI think I will. I shall say that whether 
Andrew is dead or not, there is another 
man whom he is greatly influencing. I be- 
lieve that it will comfort her. And when 
you come back—” 

“Shall I dare come back, I wonder? 
Will the police ever let me do so?” 
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“If you are Andrew, you will come 
back,” she said, turning away without any 
further good-by. 


XXVII 


Every one remembers the great West 
End murder mystery, which had _ ll 
England by the ears and was reported at 
length in the American newspapers. It is 
well known that Crockett was first brought 
into the case through clues with regard to 
his criminal past in New York. How those 
clues were obtained was, of course, never 
reported. I had good reason for keeping 
that out of the evidence. 

The mystery had been the stir of London 
for a week, and no tiny ray of intelligence 
had broken in upon Scotland Yard, when I 
received a despatch from the office, signed 
by the editorial manager himself. 


The Chronicle must solve West End murder 
mystery. Drop all other matters. Report Wednes- 
day. TERRENCE. 


Although I had just arrived in France 
for a fortnight’s rest—my first let-up in a 
year—I knew that when Terrence said 
“the Chronicle must solve West End mur- 
der,” I was regarded as the man to do the 
work. On Wednesday morning, at nine 
o’clock, I reported at his office. 

“There has been a murder,” he began. 

“T have read the accounts,” I inter- 
jected. 

“Yes? Well, the police have no work- 
ing theory. The town is really taking an 
extraordinary interest, as you can see. 
Unusual, you know, for us to take much 
notice of crime and all that sort of thing, 
you know. I really think your American 
papers have begun to debauch us. At any 
rate, while we deprecate this sort of 
thing—” 

“Terrence, you hypocrite!” I  inter- 
posed. “ You know that the Chronicle 
doesn’t deprecate this sort of thing. It 
plays it up in the same decorously sensa- 
tional way in which the better-class New 
York papers handle such stories. You 
know that you rather pride yourself upon 
having what you choose to call an ‘ Ameri- 
can detective-reporter,’ who has had the 
luck to get at the inside story of several 
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sensational affairs. Now I suppose you 
want me to pit myself against Scotland 
Yard again!” 

“ Precisely, old top,” admitted Terrence, 
laughing good-naturedly; for he was always 
an Englishman during the first few sen- 
tences of a conversation and a good, hon- 
est Irishman the rest of the time. “ It’s 
‘up to you,’ in the American phrase, to 
make people read the Chronicle for the next 
month. We want you to solve the West 
End murder mystery.” 

“ Then I must leave for America on the 
next boat,” I replied. 

“« America!” he exclaimed. 

“ Perhaps it’s a wild idea; but I figure 
that that is the one lead which the Yard 
isn’t already working to death. Thomas’s 
business partner, Crockett, is regarded as 
above suspicion; but I noticed that they 
examined him pretty closely with regard 
to everything that happened since he came 
to England. Finding nothing here, they 
have dropped him. They told me so this 
morning. That clears the way for further 
study on my part; and the field is America 
—New York, where he once lived.” 

“ But, my dear fellow,” protested Ter- 
rence, “ have you any clues, any facts, to 
go upon?” 

“No. The police can work on clues and 
facts. This case has to be solved on a 
hunch, or it isn’t worth the efforts of a 
single individual, as opposed to all Scotland 
Yard!” 

Terrence didn’t like the idea of a hunch 
that took me away from the scene of the 
crime. 

“ Why, man, if you get the wrong hunch, 
as you call it, in London, you can try 
another; but if you find that your hunch 
is wrong in New York, you are too far 
away to do anything more on this case.” 

“ Don’t argue with me, Terrence. My 
hunch is New York. If it doesn’t make 
good, I simply take my vacation in Amer- 
ica instead of in France.” 

And so that was settled. 

“ And now, Terrence, you must prepare 
the way for me. I can’t get what I am 
after unless I get the cooperation of the 
New York police force. They must help 
me to get, within twenty-four hours, a com- 
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plete life-history of Crockett up to the time 
when he left New York.” 

“ What do you want?” 

“T want the British Home Office to com- 
municate with the State Department at 
Washington, to secure the intercession of 
the United States Secret Service in my be- 
half. Washington must send a man down 
to New York to meet me at the dock and 
stay with me till my search is ended. You 
must cable to the chief of police, the head 
of the detective bureau, and to a police- 
captain named Farelly, that Andrew Cable, 
the Chronicle’s detective-reporter, is com- 
ing over—” 

“ The Chronicle’s American detective-re- 
porter,” interposed Terrence. 

“No, in this case I must pass strictly as 
an Englishman. If so, the New York po- 
lice will show me much greater deference, I 
am sure. I must have deference. I must 
have the cooperation of the entire New 
York police force—especially that man 
Farelly.” 

Terrence was a shrewd Irishman. He 
had to be, to be tolerated as the manager 
of an English daily. He read some ulterior 
motive into all these demands for special 
heralding. 

“ You’ve got something up your sleeve, 
Andrew, in all this!” said he. 

“T have—I admit it. What it is, I am 
not in a position, if you please, to tell you; 
but I must get the drop on the New York 
police. They must expect me. They must 
be on tiptoe for me, expecting me, as 
Andrew Cable, the London Chronicle’s 
detective-reporter. Otherwise, Terrence, 
I’m afraid that you won’t find the solution 
of your great West End murder mystery.” 

In the end I got my way. Terrence 
worked hard for me, and was hopeful of 
good results. He had expected something 
unusual from me when he called me back 
from France. Having got it, he was per- 
fectly satisfied. 

He might have been more dubious, how- 
ever, could he have seen how I prepared 
myself for the trip. Instead of digging at 
once into the murder mystery, to get every 
possible fact bearing upon it before I left 
the scene, I put the case quite out of mind. 
My preparations were all of a different sort. 
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First I went to the American Boxing 
Club, for a final work-off. 

“T want a complete physical examina- 
tion this time, Harry,” I told my trainer. 

It was the first time he had seen me 
stripped since I had taken a long fast and 
lived for several weeks on a milk diet. 

“Tt’s amazin’, sir,” he said, “ ’ow that 
treatment ’as worked. I thought it would 
make you look years holder; but instead of 
that, you look like a boy. Your muscles, 
that were so knotty, is covered hover with 
a kind of fatty layer now.” 

“ That’s it, Harry,” I said. “I fear the 
milk diet went too far, and laid too much 
fat over me. Let’s get weighed again.” 

I stepped on the scales. 

“ An ’undred and ninety-three,” he an- 
nounced. “ That’s twenty-seven pounds 
off what you were nine months ago when 
you first came here.” 

“ Yes, but it’s seven pounds more than 
when I began the milk diet. I'll have to 
fast while I’m on the boat.” 

“T don’t believe I would, sir. It does a 
body’s eyes good to see you look so ’ealthy. 
Your skin is as white and soft as a babv’s, 
now. You take a Turkish bath or two, and 
you'll take off those seven pounds.” 

I decided to follow Harry’s advice, and 
sweat the excess weight off. The rest of 
that morning, accordingly, and part of the 
following day were spent in the steam-room 
or in the capable massaging hands of 
Harry. I arranged to take a later boat 
than I had planned, in order to get one that 
boasted of a Turkish bath aboard. 

The rest of my preparations for leaving 
would have appeared still more unusual to 
Terrence. I spent six hours a day at my 
apartment, practising on the piano. I 
worked with Clementi’s “ Gradus ” till my 
wrists ached and my stubborn fingers hung 
as limp as rags. 

On the day of my departure I managed 
to work in an hour of tennis, and was happy 
to find that my recently reacquired skill in 
that game was improving. My clumsiness 
was giving way to agility. I was really get- 
ting an instinctive eye for the ball. I was 


even faster than in the old days when—but 
then I was no longer dating things back to 
the old days. 
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Just one anxiety remained—my clothes. 
I wished I had had more time to make up 


my wardrobe. The trip to America had 
come sooner than I had planned for it. Of 
course I had meant to take it before long, 
but I expected to have time to prepare cer- 
tain outfits which would stir recollections. 

Above all, there was a particular combi- 
nation of top-coat and pearl-gray fedora 
which I much desired to get. I was unable, 
in the limited time I had in the shops, to 
find a ready-made top-coat of the cut and 
material I had in mind—dark-blue cheviot 
with a wide collar and lapels of black vel- 
vet. The pearl-gray fedora was easily 
found, but the coat was not to be had. As 
it was, I spent too much time looking for 
it, and had to hasten my taxi-driver to get 
me to the station. 

We were only a few minutes ahead of 
train-time, and were still some distance 
from the station, held up in a jam of traffic, 
when I spied, in the window of a clothing- 
shop, the very top-coat I had searched for. 
I ordered the taxi to wait. 

“You'll miss the train, sir!’’ warned the 
driver. 

“ Can’t help it. I mustn’t go to America 
without that top-coat!”’ 

Although the shopkeeper protested that 
it was contrary to all his rules and princi- 
ples, I insisted upon buying the coat right 
out of the window, without a try-on, and I 
paid him without quibble the excessive 
price his indignation led him to name. By 
this haste I managed to get back to the 
cab just as the.jam broke up, and so was 
not too late for my Liverpool train. 

“You say you’re going to America, sir?” 
queried the friendly cabman, as he counted 
out my change. “ ’Ave you ever been there 
before?” 

“* Not as an Englishman,” I replied. 

XXVIII 

BEFORE setting out for police headquar- 
ters, I gave myself a thorough examination, 
to find out how fit I was for the ordeal I 
should soon have to face. Had I succeeded 
in putting every trace of Bill Mack out of 
my appearance? 

My Secret Service friend was waiting 
down-stairs in the lobby. The taxi had 











been called. Farelly would be in the office 
of the inspector of detectives to meet me. 
I had talked with him on the phone only 
ten minutes before. He assured me that 
the police force of New York would be at 
my command in helping to solve the great 
West End murder mystery. 

Surely my return was well staged. If 
there were anything in psychology, Farelly 
would never recognize me as the criminal, 
Bill Mack, whom, doubtless, he would have 
given a right arm to capture. 

I depended chiefly on contrary sugges- 
tion to take Farelly’s mind off my resem- 
blance to Mack. He must forget the crim- 
inal I might be, in thinking of the criminal 
I sought. He must feel that he knew me 
in advance, so that when I actually came 
before him I should easily fill a mental 
niche prepared for Andrew Cable. If it is 
true that to the professional sleuth all man- 
kind is divided into two great classes—de- 
tectives and “ suspects ’”»—I should meet 
Farelly, this time, from the vantage-point 
of a detective. 

Especially I depended upon the principle 
that we always find what we are looking 
for. Once we conceive a certain picture of 
a man, no matter how incorrect, we can 
easily find in his actual manner and ap- 

"pearance some resemblance to our precon- 
ception. For this reason I had been care- 
ful to build up in Farelly’s mind, and in 
the minds of the other police officials, an 
adequate advance picture of Andrew Cable. 

He was an Englishman, a reporter-detec- 
tive for a great London daily newspaper. 
He was a man of some importance—for did 
not the British Home Office and the State 
Department at Washington contrive to- 
gether to make his visit to New York a suc- 
cess? Did not the Secret Service give him 
a man to help find his way about in strange 
and dangerous localities? Did not half of 
official London write to secure for Mr. Ca- 
ble the assistance of the New York police? 
Prestige, prestige, prestige! How carefully 
I had built it up! 

And now I examined myself, to see that 
my actual image would not too greatly 
shock those men at headquarters. 

Truly it was a great change! Clothes, of 
course, made an initial difference. Where- 
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as Bill Mack had never worn any but 
soft-collar shirts and cheap, ill-cut suits, 
Andrew Cable was tailored to the latest 
London fashion. No Bill Mack, even with 
the most careful coaching, could have 
brought himself up in one year to the pitch 
of nicety displayed in these garments. 

This matter of choosing clothes must be 
bred, if not born, in a man; and how they 
are carried is something of still greater im- 
portance. The “cheap sport,” the new 
rich, the outlander, may get themselves up 
in no matter how good style, by the help of 
their friends or of their tailors, and still 
they will look awkward. They will seem 
to be dressed for the occasion only; but 
men who have had the time and oppor- 
tunity to grow into the manner of good 
dressing can wear everything from bouton- 
niére to spats, and still keep their clothes 
subordinate to themselves. They can wear — 
next year’s cut with the careless ease and 
comfort of last year’s style. 

In brief, to dress well, it is vastly impor- ~ 
tant. that clothes should become a matter 
of minor importance. I had carefully built 
on this, because I knew that, however little 
attention men like Farelly pay consciously 
to the matter of clothes, subconsciously all 
men recognize whether one is naturally a 
good dresser. The language of clothes, for 
men as well as for women, is universal. 

In the matter of dress, then, there was no 
question, as between Andrew Keppel and 
Bill Mack, who had given most to the ap- 
pearance of Andrew Cable. 

In a less degree, perhaps, a man’s ap- 
pearance is altered by the way he is 
groomed. The cut and the condition of the 
hair, the care of the hands, teeth, and com- 
plexion, all contribute subtly to the sum 
total of the gentleman. Bill Mack’s hands, 
huge, stubby, calloused, grimy under the 
finger-nails, cut and pricked from such 
rough work as he did, had almost no re- 
semblance to the soft, decently manicured 
hands of Andrew Cable. 

But the most important difference that 
a year had made in my physical character- 
istics was perhaps in my hair. Bill Mack’s 
thatch had been straight, shaggy, and 
long. Now, by dint of much treating by 
the hair-dresser, I had contrived to get it 
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almost as curly as Andrew Keppel’s had 
been; and of course it was close-cut, glossy, 
and well-arranged. 

I had taken such pride in my hair, in 
fact, as would not have been justified by 
any purpose less important than mine; but 
considering my necessity, it was fully war- 
ranted. Dye, bleach, hair-grease, brillian- 
tine—even curling-irons and “ transforma- 
tions ”"—would have been allowable for a 
man bent on making the New York police 
forget about sending him to the electric 
chair. 

A change on which I could not so easily 
put my finger, so to speak, had come in my 
complexion and facial contour. I could re- 
member how sharp-cut the lines in Bill 
Mack’s face had been; how his cheeks had 
rolled down in ridges to the corners of his 
mouth, and how kernels of muscle like wal- 
nuts had stood out in his jaw. His skin, 
too, though ruddy with health, had been 
none too clean, and a ragged beard had 
roughened the already uncouth outline of 
his strong jaw. 

Now, how different! Barbers had used 
on me during the last year almost as much 
face-cream as a woman would consume in 
an equal time. Massage had helped to fill 
out the contours of those weather-beaten 
cheeks. Still more had a sane, abstemious 
diet, punctuated by several fasts, restored 
the curves of youth to my once ill-favored 
countenance. 

In going after these facial changes I had 
constantly in mind, and always before me 
in my room, a picture of Horace Fletcher. 
The thought of his once aged and flabby 
face, as contrasted with the image of the 
rounded, babylike cheeks he had grown in 
his old age by the sole help of abstemious 
eating, had been an inspiration to me. 

I wonder, too, if pleasanter and more va- 
ried thoughts than Bill Mack ever dreamed 
of in his philosophy had not done much to 
freshen and soften the hard lines of my 
once criminal phiz. I declare, at any rate, 
that as I looked at myself in the mirror I 
saw in that face nothing criminal, nothing 
even vulgar. It occurred to me, moreover, 
that the change, through being familiar to 
me, probably appeared less striking than it 
actually was. 
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‘’ Finally, I was reassured by the condition 
into which I had got my body. If it is true 
that no man, by taking thought, can add a 
cubit to his stature, it is nevertheless true 
that any man, no matter how old or fat or 
heavy, can reduce his weight and his girth. 
Bill Mack had been too big for my pur- 
poses. He had more muscle than I needed. 
He was too heavy to be agile; so I simply 
took him down. 

I stopped eating until he became lean, 
and then drank milk until he laid on 
enough fat to be moderately plump. The 
net result was a loss of thirty odd pounds, 
the gain of an elastic, springy body, and an 
appearance of youth beyond all my expec- 
tations. 

By thus taking stock of the year’s 
changes in my physical appearance I was 
more impressed than ever before with what 
a great difference, in the aggregate, they 
made. Bill Mack had in him that which 
condemned him on sight—an implication of 
brutality, strength, passion, and unre- 
strained self-indulgence. The tall, smart, 
clean, young Englishman before the mirror 
Suggested none of these things. He was 
too beautifully dressed to be brutal, and 
suggested sportsmanlike toughness rather 
than mere strength. As for passion and un- 
restrained self-indulgence, how could these 
things be possible to a man who wore a 
monocle attached to a black-silk ribbon? 

How could Farelly penetrate such a dis- 
guise? What need I fear now from his 
camera eye? What though he did have the 
reputation of never forgetting a face? Had 
he ever really seen this new face? 

What if he had once recognized me at 
sight as the murderer of Henry Ludlow, 
and then had found, in the brutal beating I 
gave him, still stronger reason to remember 
Bill Mack and to hunt him down till the 
end of his days? This well-built young 
Englishman could never be mistaken for 
Farelly’s savage assailant! 

No need, then, of fear; no need of fur- 
ther preparation. I was a new man. I 
was ready now to face the entire New York 
police force. 

I would do it, too. All should have their 
look at me. All should have time to size 
me up, and pass me by unrecognized, before 




















I ventured to present myself to Eleanor 
Peabody and to my mother for reclaiming 
as their Andrew! 

Fifteen minutes later, armed in this con- 
fidence, I presented myself at police head- 
quarters. Not alone my card and that of 
my friend, but alsg a letter of introduction, 
preceded me into’ the inspector’s office. 
Thus announcéd, I walked boldly into the 
office of the man whom a year before I had 
all but killed. 

Primed as I was for the encounter, and 
conscious of taking my adversaries wholly 
at a disadvantage, I did feel a thrill of some- 
thing like fear when I entered the room. 
As I shook hands with Farelly, a tremor, a 
shudder, sent itself throughout my body. 
It was only momentary—I doubt whether 
any one noticed it—and then I stood forth 
calmly among them, as Andrew Cable, the 
English detective-reporter. 

Farelly was as repulsive as ever, and as 
ill-natured. One eye was nearly closed with 
an overgrown lid; the other revealed too 
much of the white from being propped 
open. This latter was the “ camera eye.” 
He snarled his greeting, although he did 
have the grace to supplement the inspector’s 
polished welcome with a statement that 
“The force is ready to turn itself upside 
down on this case.” 

My strategy was to get down to business 
quickly, to divert attention from myself; so 
I spread out before them a series of news- 
paper clippings, a typewritten brief of the 
case, which I had prepared on shipboard, 
and several photographs of Crockett, whose 
past history I had come to get. 

The inspector and his assistant leaned 
over the papers. Farelly, however, propped 
himself back in the chair to hear the case, 
first, as I gave the outlines of it. His good 
eye was trained on me in a disquieting fix- 
ity of attention. He made no move to in- 
terrupt, however, and gave every evidence 
of focusing his mind upon the story rather 
than upon me. 

The inspector shook his head. 

“I’m afraid there isn’t much to work 
on,” he said. “ There’s no place to begin, 
so far as I can see. Nothing known of 
Crockett while he was here; no address or 
anything. Of course, if any one can start 
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you off, it’s Camera-Eye Farelly here; but 
I’m afraid it’s too much even for him.” 

“So you suspect this man Crockett, 
Thomas’s business partner, who is said to 
have come from New York,” said Farelly, 
when I chad paused; “ and you want to see 
if we can find anything in his past. Isn’t 
that it?” 

“ That’s my whole story.” 

“ Well, the way I handle that sort of 
thing, I first think over in my mind, ‘ Have 
I seen that face before?’ I'll take those 
photographs and rephotograph them on my 
mind, and then think over to myself, ‘ Have 
I seen that face before?’ I always do that. 
I size a man up—the way I’m looking at 
you, for instance—and then keep asking 
myself, ‘Have I seen that man before?’ 
Sometimes it will be days before I recollect; 
but if I’ve ever seen him, I’ll generally re- 
call him. May wake up in the night, and 
say to myself, ‘ It’s so and so!’ ” 

He paused to look at me, to see whether 
I was impressed with so much of his 
method. 

“It’s extraordinary!” I commented. 

“So, you see, I’m going to turn over in 
my own mind whether I’ve ever seen Crock- 
ett before. It may be several days before 
I can give you anything in that line; but 
in the mean time we had better go over to 
the identification bureau and see whether 
we have any photos and finger-prints of this 
man Crockett on file under some name or 
other.” 

We gathered up the papers and photo- 
graphs and started to leave the room, when 
Farelly laid his hand on my wrist. 

“Tt just occurs to me—haven’t I seen 
you some place before, Mr. Cable?” 

The question nearly froze me. Was it 
going to come, after all? 

“ Don’t see how you could, Mr. Farelly,” 
I said as unconcernedly as I could. “ Have 
you ever been in England?” 

“ Never in my life; but as you stooped 
over just then to pick up those pictures I’d 
have sworn I could call your name the next 
minute. Must have seen your picture in 
the papers!” 

I asked myself, then—I have since 
found no definitely satisfactory answer to 
the question—what is a good, innocent ex- 
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pression for a man to assume while he is 
trying to look like a respectable Englishman 
of the name of Cable, and expecting the 
next minute to suffer arrest as an American 
criminal named Bill Mack? 

“That’s it!” said Farelly, shaking his 
head. “I must have seen your picture in 
the papers.” 

“ That must have been it, I suppose,” I 
assented foolishly. 

“ Have you ever had your picture in the 
papers?” persisted Farelly. 

Of course I couldn’t recall that I had; 
and Farelly was left more puzzled than 
ever. 

We spent several tiresome hours of close 
concentration looking over photographs and 
comparing them with Crockett’s sleek coun- 
tenance. Once again, during our work, 
Farelly adverted to my resemblance to 
some one whom he had seen before; but 
after that he seemed to put it out of his 
mind, and we finished our search of the 
Rogues’ Gallery, for that morning, without 
any further mention of it. 

I made an appointment to continue the 
comparison of photographs in the after- 
noon, and started to go. As I was leaving, 
however, Farelly called me back. 

“ Perhaps, as an Englishman unacquaint- 
ed with American detective methods,” said 
he, “ you would be interested in just glanc- 
ing at the way we.keep our Bertillon mea- 
surements and finger-prints filed away, and 
the method by which we are able to make 
almost instant comparison between new and 
old records.” 

I was curious to see, and felt, further- 
more, that it was consistent with my réle 
to seem more interested than I was. 

The finger-prints, indeed, possessed a 
deadly interest for me. My own must be 
there! 

“ Have you ever had your finger-prints 
taken, Mr. Cable?” asked Farelly. 

“T thought that was a pleasure reserved 
only for criminals!” I answered quickly. 

“ Not by a long shot,” said he. “I’m 


making a scientific study of finger-prints— 
that is, the police force is—trying to see if 
we can’t tell a man’s character from his 
markings. We have the prints of many 
well-known men in our collection here. 


As 
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a matter of curiosity, would you like to 
contribute yours?” 

Perhaps I succeeded in looking calm. I 
felt anything but steady. Some of the 
anger that had seized me when I encoun- 
tered Farelly before began to rise. 

“T think I'll forego that privilege until 
the time when I’m wanted by the police!” 
I replied, fairly between my teeth. 

Farelly showed a marked trace of disap- 
pointment. It was evident, now, that he 
believed he had seen me before, and was 
ready to go to absurd lengths to test his 
idea. His feeling was still further evidenced 
by the impatient way he received a tele- 
gram handed to him by a_ uniformed 
assistant. 

“ Don’t bother me this way while I’m 
having an important conference!” he 
snapped, taking the telegram. 

I was glad to have his attention dis- 
tracted from me while he opened the 
envelope. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” he exclaimed 
when he had read the message. “ I thought 
I had got my criminal at last, but it’s 
another failure. I hope you have better 
luck with yours.” 

“Whom did you think you had cap- 
tured?” I asked. 

“ Did you ever read anything about this 
man?” the captain returned as he handed 
me the telegram. 

The message was from the chief of police 
in Chicago. All it said was: 


Man thought to be Bill Mack proves to be 
some one else. Sorry. Our mistake. 


Bill Mack! 

A chill ran down my spine. If I still 
bore any resemblance to Mack, surely it 
would now occur to Farelly where he had 
seen me before! 

And yet, eager to make the fullest test, 
I said slowly: 

“ T’ve never seen this Bill Mack. What 
does he look like?” 

“Oh, I’m no hand at describing people,” 
responded Farelly; “ but if you’d ever seen 
Mack, you’d never forget him!” 

He seemed to shudder at the recollection, 
as he turned away from me. I, too, shud- 
dered—partly at my escape, and partly, 




















it seemed, at the departure from my soul 
of the last vestige, the final taint or stigma 
of Bill Mack. He was no more! 


XXIX 


WHEN I called up Eleanor, I found that 
she had gone to spend the day with my 
mother, and it was at the house on Forty- 
ninth Street that I reached her on the tele- 
phone. She was greatly surprised to hear 
that I was in New York. 

“T can hardly believe it!” she said. 

“ But you know what you said when I 
left—that if I were really Andrew, I would 
come back!” 

“ Well, before I accept you as Andrew 
I must see you,” she replied, and we dis- 
connected. 

So I was at length to see Eleanor and 
my mother and father! Yes, I thought of 
them as my mother and father. I had long 
since ceased to trouble my head with the 
question whether I was really Andrew, or 
a former burglar whom the dying Andrew 
seized upon as an instrument to do his 
neglected work in the world. I intended to 
be Andrew, to realize Andrew’s place in the 
world; and now I was about to resume 
where he left off. 

How greatly I wished to fill Andrew’s 
place in mother’s heart and in Eleanor’s 
might have been divined from the care with 
which I prepared for the coming meeting. 
From top to toe the clothes I wore were 
identical with those that Andrew had worn 
—or shall I not say that I had worn?—on 
the day when the mail-truck ended his first 
career. Even the blue top-coat with the 
black - velvet collar and lapels, and the 
pearl-gray fedora, were exact duplicates of 
favorite and familiar togs of Andrew 
Keppel. To complete the suggestion of 
Andrew, I wore in my buttonhole one of 
Andrew’s favorite flowers—a tuberose. 

As I approached the door of my own 
house, I was filled with longings, regrets, 
fears, and hopes that made my ordeal of 
yesterday with the police seem a simple 
matter. It had been easy to calculate my 
effects with Farelly and the inspector; but 
it wasn’t effects that I was thinking of with 
mother and Eleanor. Deeply and sincerely 
I longed for acceptance from them. It was 
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a kinship between souls that I now suught 
to establish, and that is not an effect, but 
a prime cause. Unless we recognized each 
other by direct exchange of feeling, no 
words, no wiles, would get me very far. 

A year ago I had been fairly driven from 
this door—not by mother or father, to be 
sure, but the police had taken me away as 
a prisoner. The astute Franz had caught 
me then. Was he more likely than Farelly 
to recognize me now? 

I rang. 

“ The prodigal’s return!” I told myself. 

Franz came to the door. He started to 
reach out for my card, then dropped his 
arm and stared at me in wonder. He 
seemed to grow pale. Surely he was about 
to recognize me! Surely Bill Mack had 
stamped his own image into that fellow’s 
head, with the blow that laid the scalp 
open. . 

“Well, what’s the matter, Franz?” I 
cried, out of patience with him, and unable 
to stand the suspense. “ What do you 
think you see?” 

“ Nothing, nothing, sir!” he stammered. 
“ Beg pardon, sir—your card!” 

His forehead was beaded with sweat. 
With trembling hand he led me into the 
reception-room up-stairs. Before he left 
the room, however, he stopped again, his 
hand on his chin, and gazed at me with 
amazement. 

“Well, well, who do you think I am?” 
I demanded: sharply. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he faltered, and tears 
welled out over his eyes; “ but I could al- 
most have sworn you was poor Mr. Andrew 
himself! I’m sorry, sir. I'll go and tell 
Mrs. Keppel, Mr.—” 

He looked down at the card to see my 
name. 

“ Mr.—Mr. Andrew Cable—oh, Lord!” 
he exclaimed, half to himself, and ran out 
of the room as if a ghost had set hands 
upon him. 

My astonishment was so great as almost 
to make me forget my excitement at being 
again in this house. I had expected to hear 
from Franz that he took me again for his 
burglar. It was wholly unexpected that he 
should nearly mistake me for the dead and 
buried Andrew Keppel. 
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Was it possible that, as I grew to be un- 
like Bill Mack, my outward appearance 
was accommodating itself to the soul of 
Andrew, which was my own? 

Was it Andrew’s picture that Camera- 
Eye Farelly had seen in the newspapers? 

There was no time to debate this possi- 
bility, however, if I was to carry out the 
design which I had conceived months ago, 
in planning my home-coming, and which I 
had rehearsed many times since. I hurried 
from the reception-room to the music-room. 
I went to the beloved piano and opened 
it. I could have sworn that it had not been 
touched since I myself had last played it; 
for with the first chords I touched a little 
wraith of dust rose from the strings, and 
the instrument seemed to emit a sort of 
sigh, like a rattle in its throat, such as I 
have more than once observed in pianos 
when first awakened after long neglect. 

In that atmosphere aud in those circum- 
stances, I had to play softly and reminis- 
cently. How sweet it was to be there again 
—at home! 


The piece was Gottscha!k’s “ Ricordati,” 
which must be familiar yet to mother’s ear, 
for it had always been the thing she asked 


me to play when we were alone. It was a 
melancholy, old-fashioned tune with many 
embellishments, but without much thematic 

THE 
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development. It was just what one might 
call a heart tune, which played on in its 
own way till it stopped. 

I was able to play it clear through with- 
out interruption, for, without my knowing 
it, mother and Eleanor had come to the 
door together, and had stopped there to 
hear me through. 

It was perhaps the most natural thing 
that could have happened, but none of us 
spoke upon meeting. I Jonged to take them 
both in my arms, but, instead, I gave each 
of them a hand, and waited as if to receive 
a verdict. 

Mother pulled me to the window for a 
better light. 

“T saw Andrew buried, and there were 
others who saw him killed,” she said. 
“* Andrew’s body is dead, but in you I know 
that his soul still lives. May I call you my 
son?” 

As I took her to my breast I knew that 
whoever I had once been, Andrew was 
speaking through me to say: 

“ This is the mother who would not let 
me wholly die!” 

“ And, Eleanor,” I asked, “ what is your 
verdict?” 

“I don’t accept you as you are, but I—I 
think I might be courted all over again!” 
she said. 


END 





AUTUMN’S BUGLE 


I HEARD a summoning peal at morn, 
And wide my casement threw; 

Across the pennoned fields of corn 
‘Twas autumn’s bugle blew. 


Oh, blithe and brave the stirring stave 
That roused me to behoid 

How the wide sky was like a wave— 
A wave of azure-gold! 


And how through all the spectrum’s range 
Earth’s living colors ran, 
Beauty in every shift and change, 


A wonder-sight 


for man. 


Then suddenly my heart grew glad; 
*Twas given me to know 

It was the word of God that bade 
The autumn’s bugle blow! 


Clinton Scollard 





